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worth your while 
know the 


The Trademark VICTROLA was 
originated by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. It is applied to 
our various products—Instruments, 
Records, Styli, etc.—and seeing it on 
any Talking Machine, Record or acces-. 
sory you may know that the article is 
genuine and was manufactured by this 
Company. 
Every talking machine dealer knows 
this, and you may assume that if you 
ask a dealer for VICTROLA products 
and he hands you something not manu- 
factured by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, he is attempting to deceive aie 
you and is not giving you what you ee 
want or the service you are entitled 
to. 


Remember the Trademark 
VICTROLA cannot be properly or 
honestly used as referring to goods 
not manufactured by us. 


VICTROLA 


REG U.S PAT OFF 


Sernewoe Victor Talking Machine Co. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden. N. J. 
Camden, New Jersey 
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This Month 


Cover: Inspiration 
Harrison Fisher 


The Work That Counts ' 27 
Meredith Nicholson 
The Common Touch 28 


Edgar A. Guest 


Decoration by Harvey Emrich 
Find the Woman 3° 


Arthur Somers Roche 
Tilustrated by Dean Cornwell 


Cappy Ricks Comes Back 39 
Peter B. Kyne 
Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 
The Sound Mind 44 
Basil King 
Decorations by F. X. Leyendecker 
Proxies 47 


Frank R. Adams 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 
The Heiress 53 


Perceval Gibbon 
Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


Star-Dust 58 


Fannie Hurst 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


The Stage To-day 65 
Phetographs in Artgravure James Oliver Curwood, the killer 
Doing Father a Bit of Good 69 . ° 
P. G. Wodehouse The Confessions of an Ex-Killer 
me . Northwest, slaying for the pleasure of slaying; then 
An Eye for an Eye 75 reformation, and how he evolved 


Will Payne 


Illustrated by Harrison Fisher 


The Religion of a Nature-loving Man 


This is the story, frank, direct, and strikingly different, 


The Climax ae 81 that James Oliver Curwood, who has risen to fame as one of 
Ben Ames Williams America’s greatest writers, will tell CosMoPoLiTAN readers. 
Illustrated by Percy Cowen It is something altogether new, this series, the first 


86 article of which will appear in SEPTEMBER CosMo- 


In Chancer ch will ir 
7 POLITAN. Behind it is the sincerity and earnestness of 


John Galsworthy a man telling what happened within himself—the sort 
Illustrated by W. D. Stevens of sincerity and earnestness that makes COSMOPOLITAN 
Some Do and Some Don’t : 93 America’s Greatest Magazine. ie 

Holworthy Hall What nature did for Mr. Curwood, it will do for 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy thousands of others. These articles give an understand- 
: eet ing that comes home to everyone, city-dweller and 
The Fable of the Wailing in the Desert 99 _country-dweller alike. They are the sort that Cosmo- 
Geor ge Ade POLITAN takes pride in publishing, because they are big, 

Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon vital, full of real meaning, and give greater joy to life. 
Kanpoten Heanst, President A. Moors, Vice-President and Treasurer Ray Lona, Vice-President W. G. Lanopon, Secretary, 119 W. 40th Bt., New York 
$4.00 A Year in U. S. and P. i and C da; $4.50 El. here 35 Cents a Copy 


Published monthly at 119 West 40th Street. New York. N.Y¥.. by International Magazine Company. Entered as second-class matter, 
September 8, 1905, at the Post-Offiee, New York, N. ¥.. under the Act of hareh 3, 1879. Entered on July 1, 1918, at the 
Post-Office, Atianta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: Chicago, Los Angeves, Calif.: Sam Franciseo, Calif. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance and at the full price. Cosmopolitan is never offe.ed in combination with other magazines at a 
reduced rate. We cannot begin subscripuons with back numbers. Unless otherwise directed. we begin all subscriptions with the 
current issue. When sending in your renewal or making a request for a change of address, please give us four weeks’ notice. If you 
wish your address changed, please be sure to give us both your old and new addresses. 


Cosmopolitan, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


COPYRIGRT, 1920, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COBMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
4LL RIGHTS RESERVED UNDER THE TERMS OF THE FOURTH AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF ARTISTIC AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


The Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without lettering mailed on receipt of 35 cents 
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Westclox 


A _ 
Alarin 


—to put you on better terms 
with the day’s work 


HERE IS A GLOW of satis- 
- faction in being frst on the job of 
mornings. It’s a comfort to look the 
old clock in the face with a friendly 
smile. There’s a thrill of pride— 
almost a sense of ownership—in hav- 
ing things to yourself even for a few 
moments—in greeting the others as 
they scurry in. ji 
It’s not cltogether chance that 
men whose names loom big in busi- 
ness had the habit of being early on 
the job. 


To be the first one in only takes a 
few minutes earlier start on the get-up. 
Leave that to a Westclox alarm. Date 
your call five, ten or twenty minutes 
earlier; whatever you need. 

Westclox are taught to think in min- 
utes. Punctuality becomes second na- 
ture with them. You set the rising hour. 
and your Westclox will ring the bell 
promptly on the dot. There’s a choice 
of designs, a variety of prices, but only 
one quality—Westclox. That word on 
the dial means a conscientious clock. 


WESTERN CLOCK CoO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 


Factory: Peru, Vlinois, Canada. Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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Schools for Boys 


Military fleademy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


“ 


New York 
Military 
Academy 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 


SCHOOL that has earned a more than national reputation tor the thor- 
oughness of its scholastie work. Its chief purpose is to prepare boys for 
universities, business and professional life. 


The spirit of service is fostered. St. John’s methods guide the natural 
energies of a boy into productive channels by training him how to use the 


HE story of this famous 
School is told in the 
illustrated catalogue, 

which will be sent on appli- 


— cation to the Superintendent. LA _ 
Military drill, marches, “hikes”, signailing, wireless, first aid, scouting, foot- ie 5 ioothills 
ball, baseball, rowing, canoeing, track, basket-ball, hockey, skating, skiing, Largest Military School in the East petsonal 
bowling, trap-shooting, swimming, and boxing are regular school activities. CAVALRY, INFANTRY, CADET BAND to labor 
Under expert instructors and coaches these make for robust bodies. The (SPECIAL RATES TO MUSICIANS) oe ch 
military training quickens and strengthens the mental processes and develops olleg 
thoroughness, obedience, decision, promptitude, and initiative. Early appli- Courses. 
cation is imperative to secure admission for the coming schooi year opening _Separe 
September 22nd. For catalog and particulars address po r 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY ilies 

Box 2 H, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin Be . 

or fu 


WENTWORTH 
LEXINGTON, MO. 
Sg vee cA High Grade Preparatory School for boys of good charac- 
ter. Capacity 400. Accredited by leading universities 


and colleges. Men teachers who understand the viewpoint of the boy and lead rather than “sj P a 
drive. Military training under U. 8. Army officerand World War veterans. R. O. T.O. Unit. Clinton Hall, Administration Building 


Every student participates in competitive athletics. Large new gymnasium and swim- Ld é 
ming pool. Grit tenniscourts. All athletics under experienced instructors. Library and my 


reading room with trained attendant. 43 Miies From Kansas City- 


Wentworth aims to develop the boy's mind and body and togive nim an increased sense 


of his responsibility as an American Citizen. Ga “Real “Boy 9 School 
For catalog of the Academy or circutar of 
School for Small Boys address: Liberally endowed and thoroughly equipped The 
, tor boys who are able and disposed to take ad- 
COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. vantage of the unusual opportunities offered. 
1817 Washington Ave., Lexington, Missouri. General education and preparation for any 
A catalog will be mailed upon request, buta 
visit fot personal inspection is more satisfactory. A schc 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster ican boy 
Box C, BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. ponents 
ough wo} 
Lake Forest Academy for Boys lay 
S h itary tra: 
a Fishburne Military School 
Trustees: College Preparatory—Not a Military Institution Waynesboro. Virginia Equipm 
tg Preparatory Education as thorough as can be found 4ist year. New $100,000 — “blue 
Rev. J. G. K. McClure, Geo. A. McKinlock, A. A. East or West. Helpiul co-operation bet'veen faculty and modern high-standard in oe ore than ALEX: 
Carpenter, J. H. S. Lee, J. H. Jones, W. M. Woole Students. Honor ideals. Right kind of boys. Clean living. Ridge Mountains. Small classes of aesbes ‘i atteD- 
sey, Stanley Field, B. M. Linnell, M. D., Ernest Scholastic work is recognized by Eastern and Western 10 cadets to each teacher secure ind ‘bs ition auld 
Paimer, C. B. Moore, Rev. Andrew C. Zenos. colleges as equal to that of any preparatory schocl. Gradu- tion for every boy. Prepares for univers! caseall 
The Recitation _2te8 admitted to all institutions East or West which admit business life. Rate $600. Catalogue. Ann 
- Buildin without examination. Definite preparation for entrance Spring encampment. 
utiding examinations of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Mass. Inst. of Major Morgan H. Hudgins R.O. T.C 
Principal, Box 401 under 0S. 
Beautiful country location on Lake Michigan, one War Dept. 
hour north of. Chicago. Modern buildings, gymnasium, 
swimming-pool. Scientific physical training. All athletics. 
Aim distinctively educational. Not maintained for profit. 
Annual charges $950. 
Catalog covers details. For copy address 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
Box 118, Lake Forest, III, 


colleges anywhere. 
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RANDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
Military Training 


CLOSE study of the boy’s peculi- 

arities——-his temperament—his 
ability—his courage and his ee 
enables Randolph-Macon prepare 
him for his proper place in ire. 

Front Royal is oneof the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. I ts surround- 
ings are inspirational and of high educa- 
tional advantage. Thorough prepara- 
tion for College or Scientific Schools. 
Also prepares for business life. 

Intellectual, moral and physical de- 
velopment combined with military 
training fit the boy for the needs of the 
times. Modern buildings, gymnasium 
and spacious grounds for all outdoor 
sports. $450. 29th session opens Sep- 
tember 21, 1920. For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 
Box 404, Front Royal. Va. 


Carson Long Institute 
84th year. 
A home school for boys 


6 buildings, 18 acres in the healthful 
foothills of the Blue Ridge. Individual and 
petsonal instruction—how to learn, how 
tolabor, how to live. Our aim is knowl- 
edge, character, culture, efficiency. 

College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
Courses. Spanish, French, Public Speaking. 
Separate building for boys under 13 years. 
Strong religious but non-sectarian influence. 
low charges due to endowment and buying 
wpplies direct from farmers. $400 and 

up; Juniors, $375. 

For further details, address 


KARSON LONG INSTITUTE 


New Bloomfield, Penna. 


Schools for 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Nationally recognized as one of the country’s 
leading military schools. Students enrolled last 
year from 26 states. Trains for college or for 
business life. Reserve Officers Training Corps 
under direction U. S. Army Officer. 

Unusual facilities for athletics on 

beautiful 67 acre campus. Annual 

camp a feature. Write for cat- 

alogue. Give age of boy. 


The Columbia Military Academy 
Box 203, Columbia, Tenn. 


Built by U. S. Government 


Ten buildings of stone and 
brick valued at half a million 
dollars. 


LAWRENCE PARK, Aschool with an unusual record BRONXVILLE, N. ¥Y. Commuting Day Students from 
for quickly preparing boys for college. Individual] assist- New York City. Junior Department. All sports. Mili- 
ance to each boy saves from one totwo years. Over 1 tary drill by army officer. Tutoring branch 507 Fifth 
boys have been — for colleges and schools. Avenue. Give your boy the —n start. Address 

. W. MASSEE, Ph.D.. Headmaster, Box 190, Bronxville, N 


The Mitchell Military 
Boys School 


_Aschool that appeals to the young Amer- 
tan boy and the discriminating parent. Ex- 
Ponents of clean sport, fair play, and thor- 
gh Work. Development and maintenance 
ofhealth considered of first importance. Mil- 
itary training adapted to the age of our boys. 
peeParatory to larger secondary schools. 

(uipment modern and complete. 100 acr:s. 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 
Box C, Billerica, Mass. 


ISKIMINETAS Springs School, aifectionately known as KISKI, permits 
the boys to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland overlook- 

ing river. Special preparation for college or technical schools. University cer- 
tificate priv Saves. Individual attention through preceptorial System; outdoor 
sports under competent instructors. Fine moral tone throughout school. Sev- 
eral football and baseball fields. Tennis; golf course. Gymnasium. Swimming 


pool. Bowling alleys. School owns its own farm and dairy. Rate $850. For 
catalog address box 814. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Saltsburg, Pa. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 87th year opens Sept. 14th 


$800,000 Equipment 22 Teachers 250 Boys o 
Alumni allover the ‘coe ‘Strictly preparatory for college or secheaiiel school. ape 
SCHOOL for young boys. For catalog address the Registrar, G. D, Church, M 4 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN 
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6 Schools for 


a school that educates 
the boy on all sides - 


Fitting Your Boy For The New Civilization 


Y the very nature of things, there will be unprec- Of Peddie we say just this—it is a good school —a 
edented opportunities for men of large caliber sincere school—a school of fine ideals and splendid 
—good men—true men—men equipped physically, schoiarship—a school that will revurn your boy to 
intellectually and spiritually to carry on the great you year after year better than he went away. 
work just ahead. Peddie is endowed, and spends all of its income up- 
Somewhere in America today these men are boys _ on its students. 9 miles from Princeton. Modern dor- 
—growing up. Some of them are even now on the mitories—60-acre campus—gy i baseball 
threshold of a higher education. And the integrity football—cinder track. Summer camp Lower 
ot thet educatio ill determine in large measure School for boys from 11 to 14 years. Graduates enter 
z é c_ their success in the ali colleges by certificate or examination. 55th year. 
future. Exceptionally fine infirmary has just been completed 
It is no easy task to for the care of the boys in case of illness. 


Learning the Lesson of Health 


It takes vision. It oiten 
requires a personal 
visit. But it is worth- developed by expert teachers. 

while. strengthened by contact with virile Christian men. 


Write for Booklets and Catalog 


New Memorral Infirmary 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 8-K, Hightstown, N. J. 


For 90 Seiect YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 
liness and self-reliance. One teacher to ten 
bo The students’ comforts, pleasures and 
sports are as carefully considered as their 


mental training. Healthful location. 42 
miles from N. Y., 66 miles from Phila. 
For catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 84, Freehold. N. J. 


£ wel : 
GEORGE SCHOOL is a home school in the country for boys and 
girls. They eat and recite together. Separate 
dormitory buildings. Intelligent, adequate supervision makes their association helpful. 
The result is respect of boy for girl and girlfor boy. It is a safer basis for after life. 
Courses of study broad and thorough. Each pupil's studies under personal supervision of 
principal. Faculty large and experienced. Graduates succeed in college. Special classes 
in Citizenship Manual Training. Sanitation. First aid. Sewing. Cooking. Athletics, 
gymnasium, pool. 227 acres of woods and open country on Neshaminy Creek. 
Rates moderate because of large endowment. For catalogue write to 


GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M., Principal, Box 281, George School, Pa. 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


625 Boys from 47 States last session. Largest Pebents Academy 


in the East. Boys from 10to 20 
Universities, Gover t Acad = 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain 
air of the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful 
Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. 

High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic 

park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in 
open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. 

Personal, individual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards 
and traditions high. Academy 60 years old. $275,000 barracks, full 
equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $600. Handsome catalog free. 


Address COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., President, Staunton, Va. 


Marion *~. 
Institute 


The Army and Navy College 
One of the most distinctive 
schools in America 
Superb equipment. 8o0-acre 
campus. Patronage from 
every state and territory of 
the Union and from foreign 
countries. Ideally located in 
the Appalachian foothills in 
the isothermal belt which the 
Government found most satisfactory for train. 
ing soldiers. Complete preparatory and college | 
courses. Unlimited private tutoring without 
extra charge. Junior and Senior R.0.T.C. | 
Complete equipment for military training. | 
Tactical staff from the Army and J, § | 
Naval Academy. | 


Coaching courses for entrance examinations to 
Annapolis and West Point; College Courses com || 
ering the most difficult parts of the first year's work | 
in the Academy to insure success and high rank. | 
These courses have the unqualified indorsement of | 
the Adjutant! General. Special Courses for com. | 
petitive examinations for Appointment to An 
napolis and West Point and Cadetships in the 
Coast Guard Academy. Over four hundred 
young men sent to the Government Academies 
during the War. In 1920 Marion men won | 
appointments in every competitive examination 
they stood, and made 100% of successes on 
February entrance examinations to Naval 
Academy. Rates moderate. For catalog and | 
information, address | 


Col. W. L. Marfee, Pres. 


| 
Army and Navy Department 
| 


Marion, Alabam | 


MILITARY . INSTITUTE 


me DAYTON, OHIO 


Where right habits of living and thought 
are instilled in the boy. Promptness, respor- 
sibility, self-reliance and_ willing obedience 
become traits of Miami Military characte. 


High Academic Standards. Small classes, individual a 
tention to each student. Boys are taught how to study. 
Competent faculty. All athletics. 


Collegiate courses. Prep- 
aration for Government 
Academies, Higher Colleges, 
Universities and Business. 
Military training under U. 
8S. Army orficers. 36th year 
opens September, 1920. 
Early! application advised. 
For catalogue address 


COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Pres. 


RECREATIONAL 
SUMMER CAMP 


July 5 to August 28 
Academic tutoring and 


military training 


under our regular 
faculty for those 
who want t. 
Booklet. 


ACADEMY 
ational 
for mind 


kind of outdoor sport -_ Summer Camp. 
D. 
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Schools for Boys 


ham 6 Hugh 


Described by 

#2 patron as “ideal place for 

the training of boys in character and 

scholarship.” Endorsed by leading 

educators. Now entering its 28th 

year with improved facilities. High- 

est moral surroundings. R.O.T.C. 

under supervision U. S. Army Officer. 

Rate $500.00. Noextras. It will pay 
you to read our catalogue. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Box 3 Spring Hill, Tenn. 


The Raymond 
——Riordon School 


or 


ACK in the Hills on the Hudson, where roman:e 
and health are linked with sound academic pro- 
cedure. @ Aregular school day covering the re- 

quirements of the Regents of the State and preparing 
for college. @ Then all afternoon for community 
endeavors on a big scale—a big scale indeed, for the 
Boys build and maintain their buildings—they know 
engines and motors; they are versed in things manual; 
they farm. @ But withal, this is not a trade or vo-a- 
tional school. @ Just a school with large acreage, a 
big lake, an excellent faculty, and a common sense 
plan for developing American boys in an American 
way. @ And, of course, they play. 


BOOKLET MAY INTEREST 


TkPENNINGION SCHOOL 


The dominant aim is the development 
of character during the formative years 


An unusually strong faculty gives close 
mal attention to each boy. Sound 
ing and an active, athletic, outdoor life 

are the result. Each young man graduate 

is well built in character and manliness. 

Situated in the foothills of the Watchung Mts.— 

convessens to New York and 


Moving 
Pictures. Early registration 
desirable... Rates moderate. 
82nd year opens Sept. 22nd 


\ Frank MacDaniel, D.D., 
Headmaster, 
y Kox 10, Pennington, N. J. 


“Tanown training of brain, body and 
morals. Attractive New England town, 
334 hours from New York City. Complete 
equipment, modern buildings, gymnasium 
and athletic fields. Strong athletics. Active 
Y.M.C.A. A thorough preparation for college, 
business, scientific schools. Intimate advisory 
care of each boy. 87th year. Separate 
department for young boys. House mother. 


— 


HOBART C. TRUESDELL, A. M., Principal, 11 Main Street, Suffield, Connecticut 


Ex-President William H. Taft says: 


“I congratulate you on the honored tradi- 
tion which surrounds this school. More and 
more we are making our preparatory schools 
into communities like those English schools, 
Manchester, Rugby, Eton, where the boys are 
given the ideas of manliness, straightforward- 
ness, decency of life. That is what you have 
cultivated here at Suffield.’ 


Extract from Speech to Suffield Alumni, 
June oth, 1915. 


r-MILFORD 4 
A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York. 


The needs of each boy are analyzed and met. 


supervised athletics. 

Our plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and we 
will send you’an outline plan of work, giving 
time required, cost, etc., for fitting for college. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 


himself. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Clean, snappy athletics 
for every boy. Clearest 


have written for you in °° 


—and help him to understand ‘THE VISION OF SWARTHMORE” 


Thoro training for college examinations. Small SWARTHMORE 


Preparatory School 


—and Your Boy 


Booklet on request. HERE is a school where the teach- 


ers are fired with enthusiasm 


Milford, Conn. for the INFINITE POSSIBILITIES 
OF EACH INDIVIDUAL BOY! 


ow e 
P d Point School these possibilities. This ‘‘educational 
Will Understand Your Boy vision” our men have. The road lies 


clear before us, and what we~see we 
aun 


It takes imagination to discover 


ask for it today , 
W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Headmaster 


Box 4, Swarthmore, Pa. (11 miles from Phila.) 


understanding between boys 
and masters. Prepares for 
college and gives strong gen- 
eral course. Ages 10 to 19. 


Boys must furnish evidence 
of good character. Unique 
location on seas 
shore. Conven- 
ient to Boston. 
Address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M. 
Headmaster 
71 King Caesar Road 
Duxbury, Massachusetts. 


Number limited to sixty. FARMINGTON 


Abbott School 


“The boy at Abbott iives” 


Athletics on a field that would be a 
credit to any college. Hiking, camping, 
snowshoeing, skiing, a winter carnival. 


Small classes insure rapid and thorough 
work. ——— for business but em- 
phasizes college preparation. 


Modern methods with old-fashioned 
thoroughness. 


Catalog on request. 
MOSES BRADSTREET PERKINS, Headmaster 
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| Allen Military School 
very ston. ‘ihe group system prevails. Gym- 
wel three Swimming pool, conerete rink, and 
| nelds. Upper and Lower Schools. } 
Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 
In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. . 


5 Schools for Bows 


MORGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


A scnoo: where a boy re- 
ceives thorough training in the 
fundamentals and — regular 
habits of study, Each boy is handled as an 
individual. _Clean companionship. Splendid 
home culture. Teacher-conducted class groups visit 
Chicago's industries, business houses and civic centres. 
Separate school for younger boys. All sports. Coaches for all 
teams. Every boy takes part in playground activities under trained 
directors. Two Boy Scout troops. T. C. \For catalog address 
Col. H. D. ABELLS, Supt., Box 100, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


MILITARY INSTITUTE wise: 


Scholarship 
Each boy is taught how to study. Supervised athletics, wholesome food, carefully regulated daily program of 
work and recreation and drill produce sound bodies, capable minds and cheerful dispositions. For catalog 
Address COL. T. D. LANDON, Drawer C-5, Bordentown, N. J. 


Individual 


PENNSYLVAN 
Military College 


“Trains for Leadership’ 


| Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce and Finance, 
infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Aviation, Athletics. Large new armory, 
gymnasium, tile pool and indoor rife range. Separate Preparatory School 
for Younger Boys of 12 and upward. 
COL. CHARLES E. HYATT, Box 124, Chester, Pa. 


IA 


| Riggs School 


High School, Agricultural and College Preparato 
Courses. 200 acre farm, fully equipped. Outdoor sports. 


Send for booklet. 
F. B. RicGs, Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 


for Boys bet ween 
13-17 


115th year. 4 buildings. Limited to 100 young men 15 
years and upwards. 11 expert teachers. Individual at- 
tention. Students select subjects to fit chosen career. i 
Home atmosphere, spring water. Hunting, fishing, 
swimming pool, gymnasium, athletic field. No hazing. 
Near station 1 Aero Mail Route N. Y. and Chicago. 
Rates moderate. Catalog. 

JAMES S HUGHES. A. M.. Headmaster, 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the School—A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college 
or business. 
Spirit—A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under Chris- 
tian masters. Personal at- 
tention to each boy. 
Location—On the western 
- ; 2 slope of the famous Cum- 
berland Valley, one of the most beautiful and health- 
iul spots of America. 
rite for catalogue and “The Spirit of Mercersburg.” Address Box 108 
WILLIAM MANN I! Heat 


Rellefonte, Pa. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


PROUD record of 154 years. Graduates 


A in every walk of life. Well-balanced 
courses. Our teachers develop studious, manly boys 
ready for any college, and combine companionship 
with discipline. Happy home life in beautiful dor- 
mitories and the best of food. Gym, swimming | 
pool, track, library, chapel. Owing to the limited | 


number of new boys accepted, preference is given to 
applicants in harmony with the long established 
ideals of the school. Write for illustrated cat loz, 


PRESIDENT, Mexico, Mo. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American man. 
hood, through carefully co-ordinated 
military and academic training. Equip- 
ment and faculty exceptional. 

Unit R.O.T.C. College Preparatory 
Business and Music. Graduates admit. 
ted without examination to Universities, 


“Big Brother’ plan of goverament brings 
boys into close personal touch with 
instructors. New buildings for small- 
er boys. All Athletics. Debating 
and Literary Societies. Glee Club, 

Band and Orchestra. Special 
terms to good mus.cians. 
Capacity taxed annually. 
Early enrollment necessary, 

ress 


| 


RVINE, LL.D., Headmaster 


Stating age and other particulars about your boy. 
WILLIAM P. KELLY, Headmaster 
Box 135, New Brunswick, N. J. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Prepares boys for vollege. Every modern 
facility for best mental, moral and physizal 
training. Gymnasium. Athletic Field and 
Swimming Pool. A school small enough for 
every boy to receive individual attention. 
Junior Hall. Separate school for boys-undet 
13. Address for catalog: 
TAM RANNEY, A. M., Pd. D., Prin. 
Oss‘ning-on-Hudson, N. Y 


Here, at Saint John’s School, a boy 
is taught to study, to concentrate, 
to apply himself. He is taught his 
mother tongue first and learns to 
write good letters and to figure. On 
this foundation we build and pre- 
pare for college or business, 


The attractive and superior military 
training of our Reserve Officers’ 
q Training Corps breeds fine manners, 
Brig.-Gen.Wm. initiative, sense of duty, 
Verbeck, Pres. ‘develops character and builds the 
Box 18 body. Separate School for Young 
ox 8S, Boys. Attractive Summer School. 
Manlius, N. Y. Send for booklet. 


| 
| 


WENONAH 


Where character, manliness and honor 
are developed. An independent unit in 
your boy’s education and not merely a 
preparatory school. 

Your boy at Wenonah will be a man. in 
the making—a storehouse of fine 
bilities. He will be individually studied. 
He will be taught how to study—how to 
learn. There will be a drawing-out of in- 
tellectual, moral and physical qualities. 
The boy responds because the Military 
a oa brings out all that is good and 
manly. 

Wenonah is healthfully situated in a 
solely residential town, 12 miles from Phila- 
delphia—with the usual Academic, Classi- 
cal, Special and Business Courses. A 

catalog for the parent and a view 
book of athletic and military 

life for the boy will be 
mailed upon request. 
Dr. Charles H. Lorence, Pres. 

Maj. Clayton A. Snyder 


Prepares for Any College 
Faculty, equipment and methods which make 
capable boys eligible for entrance anywhere. 


4104 Connecticut Avenue (Suburbs), Washington, D.C. 
Cottage plan—boys and masters live together. 
Excellent table, school operates its own farm. 
Splendid gymnasium and athletic field. Small 
classes. Special course for entrance to National 
Academies. Catalogue and View Book on request. 


Mount P| leasant Academy 


FOUNDED 1814 


REPUTATION. An old school with a progressive 
policy. Has educated and developed boys in char: 
acter, mind and body by a system involving persort. 
attention of awaited instructors. Takes pride in! 
quiet but continuous achievement of over a ge 
training of boys to become men of integrity 
usefulness. 
SCOPE. Prepares boys for business activity oF 
entrance to ranking colleges and universitics. h 
tical military instruction in conjunction wit! 
work, Efficient and constructive methods of ph 
training supplemented by athletic sports. high 
FACILITIES. Admirably situated on the 
lands of the Hudson, thirty miles from New Per 
Complete with modern buildings and appareres A 
fect co-ordination between various departmet 
school home with an ideal environment. Addre 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE.  P. 0. Box 513, Ossining-on-Hudson, 


The school you have been looking for is listed in this number. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


An cstablished culturai and 

~ tical school for young women. Faculty 
built by years of selection. Many 
graduates occupy positions of respon- 
sibilly. 

VERY young woman should be 
forsocial power and individ- 
val efficiency. Thisis the aim of Beech- 
wood. It combines the advantages of 
country and city training. Complete 
courses. Junior College Departments, 
College Preparatory, Music, Art, Arts 
and Crafts, Physical Education, Ex- 
ression, Domestic Science and Art, 
ferevaryship, Normal Gymnastics, 
Normal Kinder 1rten, LargeFaculty, 
Swimming Pool, AthleticField, large 
new Gymnasium. Rates moderate. 
Catalog. Address 


M.H.REASER, Ph. D., Pres., Box 400, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Ferry HALL 


For Girls and Young Women 
52nd year 


Twelve acre campus 
on Lake Michigan in 
town of wealth and cul- 

” ture 28 miles north 
Chicago. College Preparatory, 
General, High hool an 
Advanced Courses. Special 
Instruction in Music, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Arts an 
Science. Open-air sports. 
Horseback riding. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. ‘or details 
address 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 301, Lake Forest, Ill. 


araanet School’ 


WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 


wate’ in one of the most beautiful and healthful 
po New England. College Preparatory, 
D ng Music, Fine Arts, History, Languages, 
Bale le Science, Physical Culture, Tennis, Basket 
“50-acre school farm, Umber- 
inehy gives unusual opportunities for all sports, 
~ ing skating, snowshoeing, ete. Girls here also 
actual 
ractice. our from Hartford or New yen. 
‘etd for catalog and views. 


Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A, M., Principal 


O PVA 
Noted for: s 
sper: Select patronage H 
oc patronage 30 states; pleasant 
cation foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North 
tandard A. B. course; special advan 
shame oratory, art, domestic science, 
houses new ©. 32 buildings, including sorority 
swimming pool. Separate 
n= sirls. Catalog and illustrated 


book. Ad 


B 
RENAY, Box B Gainesville, Georgia 


hes 
A 


im 
“4 
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ullins College 


sown For Girls and Young Women 


A Delightful College Home 


in Beautiful Southern Virginia 


Located in beautiful Virginia Park, in the magnifi- 
cent mountains of Virginia. 
school, founded 1870, rebuilt completely in 1917. 


An old established cl 


The modern, new buildings are newly furnished, 


and every bedroom has a bath attached. 


Health 


record unexcelled. Strong emphasis on outdoor 


life and health building. 


orseback riding, 


swimming and gymnastics are given every pupil 


without extra cost. 


unior College Courses with 


fine advantages in Mae Art, Expression, Domes- 


tic Science and Secretarial Courses. 
drawn from best homes of 35 states. 
catalogue and Book of Views. 


Patronage 
Write for 
Address: 


W. E. Martin, Ph. D., President =a — 
Box A, Bristol, Va. 


& 


PUTNAM HALL 


Vassar Preparatory School. Students prepared for lead- 


Junior Department of the 


RYDAL 


A home school for limited number of girls 
9-14 years. Teacher of strong personality 
and experience in charge. Catalog. Address 


Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


colleges. _— courses for High School gr 
usic, Art, estic Science. Tennis, Horseback 
riding, Military Drill, Sleeping porches. Separate house 

for younger children. Address: 
ELLEN C. BARTLETT; A. B., Principal 
New Y 


Poughkeepsie ork 


DREW SEMINARY 


HE Carmel School for girls. A moderately priced 

school located 49 miles from New York on a beau- 
tiful elevation commanding a view of Lake Gleneida 
and the Fishkill range. Ir addition to regular college 
preparatory courses offers special courses in Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, and Secretarial Training. 
Gymnasium and athletic field. Campus of 11 acres. 
55th year. For catalogue address 


CLARENCE PAUL McCLELLAND, Pres. 
Box 206, Carmel, N. Y. 


i 
4 


53rd 
For Girls and Young Women. Y-:- 
Students may enter at any time 
Location: The school is located in the famous Valley F 
of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section noted [ 
for its natural scenery and fine winter climate. It is F 
reached by two railroads. An elevation of 1000 feet F 
insures pure, bracing mountain air. Tennis, basket- 
ball, boating, riding and driving. Notabie health § 
record. Not a serious case of illness in years. 4 
The School: $100,000 equipment. Courses of one and 
two years for high school graduates. Art, Expres- 
sion. Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. 
Special advantages in Music, including Pipe Organ. 
Home Life in Modern School: For years the Seminary 
has been a school of marked individuality, consisting 
in its giving the girl home and friends, freedom of 
association with faculty and students, personal at- 
tention to her whole life, to th, Manners and 
character, as well as to mind, the whole aim being to 
m.ce hee a true woman. Bishop Vincent,founder of 
Chautauqua, said: “If the © 
people of the North knew # 
what Southern Seminary 
has, you would have dou- 
ble as many students. J 
know a s¢ ; 
which I had rather send a © 
girl: Booklet. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, 
Box 924, Buena Vista, Vae 
% 


| 
| 
t 
| 
_ 
‘Southern Seminary! 
er. | 
all 
ly 
ive | 
The right school? ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Centenary 
Collegiate 
Institute 


g A finely equipped school for girls. 47th year. 
@ In beautiful hill country near New York City. 


@ Competent instruction — one teacher for each 
seven girls. 


@ Six courses with diploma—college certificates. 


q Atmosphere of happiness and good will. Swim- 
ming pool. Gymnasium. Fifty acres. 

@ Democratic spirit: sensible regulations and 
dress. 


A catalogue will be sent on request. 
DR. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, Pres. 


Box 10, Hackettstown, New Jersey 


Highland Mano 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y, 


Use the valuable years of your ha gitlhe 
days to the greatest advantage by study i 
progressive, non-sectarian boarding school situate 
on a picturesque estate in the }eautifyl Husa 
Valley—on the site formerly occupied by the'kyy 
School—where you will be Jed forward andiupput 
| by an inspiring faculty of enthusiastic College grady. 

ates, where you will be placed in 3eS Small ehoun 
j to insure your receiving the maximum amount ¢ 
| individual attention yet large enough for competitig 

to spur you on to your best, where you will be gy. 
| rounded by highly desirable companions Whoe 
| 


friendship is well worth permanent cy} . 
where you_may pursue Liberal Arts, collar 
aratory, Post-graduate, Secretarial, Home Making 
ntermediate and Primary courses, and Where yo 
will participate in all outdoor games. 


EUGENE H. LEHMAN 


Box C 216 W. 100 St., New York High 

sea leve 

| SCHOOL Fi 
| The Chamberlayne Gata PENN 


| General, special and college Preparatory cow 

Household arts. Music. Languages— eacher 
Out-of-door sports. native ‘The 1 
THE Fenway, %, 


MASSACBUSETTS, Boston. 


nom 
Wheaton College for Women _Duste 
Only small separate college for women in Massahs 
setts. 4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of maui Mart 
women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. Catalog. Junior c 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D,}9., LL.D.., President, Normal 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton (30 n:sles from Boston). tarial bt 
House In the Pines 
courses. Languages—native teachers. Music, Househid G 
Secretarial courses. Every attenticn, not only jj uns 


Arts. 
habits of study, but to each girl's health and happines A Sel 
MIss GERTRUDE E. Cornisi, Prin 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston Science. 


Distt 

The Ely School Mad 
In the country. One hour from New York. ac 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, Ely Court. are 

The Semple School D.C 


For Girls. Opposite Central Park. Boarding and Day 


NATIONAL PARK 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


Located in Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


A Junior College for graduates of high and 
preparatory schools who wish two years of 
collegiate work. In addition to a wide range 
of academic studies, courses are given in 
music, art, expression and vocational sub- 
jects. Special domestic science diploma 
course. ooded campus of 65 acres, with 
more than 30 buildings. All outdoor sports, 
including horseback riding. Gymnasium; 
swimming pool. Organized study of Wash- 
ington, Charming little club houses for rec- 
5 : reation and for the promotion of intimate and 
helpful relations between teachers and girls. References required. Registration for 1920 
nearing completion. Registration for 1921 and 1922 well advanced. Applications accepted 
for any year up to 1924. Illustrated catalog upon request to 


Registrar, Box 115, Forest Glen, Md. 


The Main 
Building 


The Villa 
Gardens 


Each school has an individuality. 


Read its story carefully. 


4 pupils. Special and Finishing courses. Languages, Ar. 

Ausic and Dramatic Art. Social life. Outdoor Recreation Courses 
RS. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal graduat 
New YORK City, 241 Central Park West, Box C. _— 
ED 
= DC. 
] A Famous Old New England Country School Ursuline Academy Mar 

“fa Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prep- Send your daughter here for an education. Tem C 
ye ee aration. General Courses. Domestic Science and [ | $650 or $1000 inclusive of extras. Write for catalogue. ® our 
Home Management. Strong courses in instru- New York, Middletown. Baltina 
mental and music. Modern Languages. = 
, ee school, home and gymnasium are each in separate 
“4 buildings. Large new sleeping porch ‘ine new = The Gardner Schoo For Girls A Mar 
= “ Y. W. C. A. swimming pool. Military drill, horse- wih 
= ¥ back riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. Ex- | home life. Fireproof building. College preparatory, 
= “ tensive grounds. All sports Live teachers. | academic, secretarial and elective courses. Music, ridit  sration 
= Upper and lower school 50 pupils. For catalog | Swimming, tennis, rhythmic dancing. 63rd year. ful old ¢ 
address Miss ELTINGE and MIss MASLAND, cipals. 
= NEw YorK City, 11 East 52nd Street. 
MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals = SOUT 
10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. Lady Jane Grey School Athe 
= For Girls. 37th year. College Preparatory and Genet! 
| Courses. Advanced work for High School graduates ped 
= | Music, Business Course, Gymnastics and outdoor 
= ELLA VIRGINIA JONES, A.B., Principal. and te 


LaunDRY CHAPEL | 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY cas) 


For 174 years it has been educating and trae 
|| young women for worthy living. Aims at highest 4 
velopment of body, mind and character. Provi | 
happy, wholesome home life. Beautiful, bt i 
location, Comfortable buildings, modern equi me | 
Gymnasium. Academic, College Preparatory, 
Art, Domestic Science, Secretarial. Junior Dept. 


Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 113, Lititz, Pe | 


Sayw ard’s 
In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. a 
dividually studied. J College presi. 
advanced Departments. Art, Mu Pill out 
Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. west 
eighth year. Catalog on request. 
Mice Janet Sayward. Princinal. Dept. Overbrook. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


FVIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN _ Box Z, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the les veunive Campus, Located in, the We send students to college on certificate. 
Tg RN Many girls, however, after leaving high 
Sa school do not wish to go tocollege. But 
Denenoames often they desire advanced work in a new 


environment with competent instructors, and to select 
oun studies best meeting their tastes and interests. 
We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
log addres English or Literature, but the course otherwise is elec- 
_— Mattie P. Harris tive. All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. 
: a Special work in voice, piano, violin, ’cello, harp and 

“Hand Hall pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

plese girls, in residential town 1,000 feet_above A finely equipped school. New building (6 in all) 


reerstory eos S | with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 


" Miss ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal. All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of 
aN eee Boston in Music, Art and historical associations are 


ory cour Founded 1903. An exclusive residence 
ive texte’ The Abby school. Unusual personal, educational freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

social opportunities and advantages. Interesting 
of study, including Music, Languages, Excellent Secretarial Course. Courses in Business 


geretarial, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Home Management; Costume Design and Home Decoration. 
Eeonomics, Expression. Enrollment limited. > 
DistRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3100 16th St., N.W. ] f A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 
° ° for young mules rrom studies at Mount Ida and continue them until she has 
Martha Washington Seminary women. an education equivalent to two years in College, 


Junior college Course (2 years) for High School Graduates. ‘ } 
Normal and General Course in Domestic Science. Secre- Boston taking through her whole course an elective program. 
tarial branches. Music, French, Spanish. ps 
EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal. Junior College Courses. 
District OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1920-21 
Gunston Hall Send for New Year Book early application is necessary to secure enrollment. 
. Post-graduate and business courses. omestic ‘peci festern girls from Chicago Sept. 23. 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R. ASON, neipal. Exceptional opportuni! es 
District OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1918 Florida Ave. one delis hilf; home lie, 1648 SUMMIT St., NEWTON, Mass. 
. School for Young Womenand Girls. 
Madison Hall 15th year under present manage- 
ment. College and special courses. Conservatory courses 
in Music, Art, Expression, Modern J anguages, Domestic 
Science, Business Course. Individual instruction. 
Geo. F. WINSTON, LL.B., MRS. GEO. F. WINSTON,A.M. 
D.C., Washington, 3053 P St., N. W. Principals. 
A school for the gitl of 
Chevy Chase School today and tomorrow. f A é 
Courses: Preparatory: two-year advanced for high school ‘ ’ Our location in the best residential section permits a 
ae a —— location at the national rare combination of country life with the pe > edu- 
. For catalog, address i i ital. 
D.C., Washington. Chevy Chase School. Box C d eee 2nd special courses, also - 8) 
School Graduates. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Maryland College for Women Arts and Science. Supervised Athletics. Individual care, = 
_ Courses; College Preparatory; Colleze; Domestic m W i 
Science; Music; Expression. Advantages; 10 miles from Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Ra say, ashington, D. C. 
Baltimore. Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 66 years’ 
. Catalogue. Address 
A ene MARYLAND. Lutherville, Box W. 
A school for girls, offering a broad 
Ashley Hall variety of courses, including prep- 


usic, ridi sration for entranc 

ance to the best women’s college. Beauti- ‘ 

pals. Woldestate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. Swimming ¥ EN O ALL 
I. Northern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 

on request . MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., 4 


Sot “the 
“A Real Eastern School in the Heart of the Middle West” 


Girls. 
Athens College-Cons ervatory year college i> Lenox girls are happy girls, because Lenox training 
parttory school. Domestic Science, Voice, Plano, Expres- / is purely constructive. Lenox Hall does more than 
pod, i merely educate—it harmoniously develops girls in char- 
s. Beautiful campus. Ideal location. 
AlA., Athens, Box 264.REV. B. B. GLASGOW. D.D.., Pres. 4 }/ . -acter, social charm, intellect and physique. 
: Fully accredited Junior College and College Preparatory 
Course. Two years Playground Course, Music, art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. 
St. Louis suburban location, Basketball, Tennis, Swim- 
ming, Rowing, Hiking, Horseback Riding. 
«Tuition $950, Catalog, Address 
Mrs. Louise Thomas, Principal 
hice 3 Box 1021 University City, Mo. 
llorace Mann; 
| EST. 1887 aq . 
4 Of Columbia University. Day school. 6-year 


High School for Girls. 6-year Elementary School a 
t Boys and Girls. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. 


Address Henry Carr Pearson, Prin., | , ‘ 
BRO..DWAY AND 120th STREET, NEW YORK City a nu nN 


D Massachy 
Of men ani} 


Rg 63rd YEAR. Oldest schoo! for girls in Philadelphia. Beautifu) 
location; city and country advantages. 
IDEAL: Development of well poised personality through intel. 
lectual, ethical, social ana pbysical training. 
COURSES: High School Graduate; College Preparatory; General 
Academic; Music; Cultural and Practical; Home Making. 
Piano Art Secretarial | First Aid to Injured 
Voice Expression Domestic Science’ Home Nursing 
Violin Millinery Short Story Writing French 
Harp Sewing Interior Decoration Spanish 
“An Accredited Junior College” ‘ ATHLETICS: Horseback riding; Swimming; Basketball; Tennis; 
ansas City s nearest Women’s College. Country Tramping; Military Drill; Calisthenics; Dancing. 


Special pd courses in Music, Ast, Expres. S. Edna Johnston, A.B., Pind. Box A, Walnut Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Science, Literature .and Domestic 
sence. Select faculty. For catalog and 


wiewbook, address 


Z.M. W 
Bate AM, D.D., President 


ington, Missouri 
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F The schools that advertise are the schools that are progressive 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Darlington Seminary 


DEVELOPING school for girls, delight- 

fully situated on a sixty-acre estate in 
Pennsylvania’s finest country. Courses: Col- 
lege Preparatory; Elective Academic; Special 
(Post-graduate) courses in Music; Business 
and Secretaryship. Art. Domestic Science 
and Art. Expression. Physical Education. 


Advancement by subject. Athletics. Moder- 
ate rates. For catalog and a copy of ‘‘Dar- 
lington Views’ address 


CHRISTINE F. BYE, Principal 
Box 600 West Chester, Pa. 


Lindenwood College 


50 MINUTES FROM ST. LOUIS 
Stands for sound scholarship, Christian ideals, and thorough preparetion for the 
useful life. True educational environment. Tw o-million dollar endowment enables 
Lindenwood to offer the best in education, equipment and buildings. Four-year 
courses conferring A.B. and B.S. degrees. Degrce courses in Music. Junior College 
2 year courses lead to degree A.A. Special Vocational courses; Home Economics, 
Journalism, Secretarial, Library, Puysical Education. 54 acres 9 buildings. Gyin, 
Address, J. L. ROEMER, D.D., President, Box Al, St. Carles, Missouri 


CHATHAM institute: 


FOR GIRLS OHATHAM, VA. 
RT. REY. B. D. TUCKER, D. D., President 

| Rev. C. Orlande Pruden, D. D., Kector. Beauti- 
ful and healthful location. 10-acre campus. Mod- 
ern equipment, Athletics,Gym.,Colleze Prepara- 
} tory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. 
Ceftificate admits to leading colleges. Catalog. 


Mrs. Elizabeth May Willis. B. P.. Principal, Box 9 


St. Mary’s Hall 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Near Philadelphia and New York 

General, College, Preparatory and Secretarial 
Courses. "Two Years Post Graduate Work. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Music, Art and French. 
Domestic Science Courses. Gymnastics and Jut- 
door Sports. New building with gymnasium. One 
| teacher io every five girls. A catalogue and Book 
| of Views will be sent upon request. 
| 
| 


MRS. JOHN FEARNLEY, Principal 
Box 415, Burlington, New Jersey 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


Founded 1850 


A country school for girls in the 
Rydal Hills. 25 minutes from 
Philadelphia, on the New York 
line of the Philadelphia and 
Reading. Catalog describing 
and illustrating new buildings 
sent on request. RYDAL, 
Junior Department. 


Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Principal 


Ogontz School, Penna. 


HOOD COLLEGE 


For Young Women Frederick Mary 


A beautiful, modern College, home advantages | 
accessible to National Capital and other historic 
aces. True ‘o American ideals and traditions, 


Jnexcelled health — 45 acres—our own 


agogy. 
Also Music, Art and Expression. 
Terms $450 to $500. 

For catalog and booklet of ts: 
apply to 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President | 
Box C, Frederick, Maryland 


Che 


Penn Hall School for Girls Castle oni 


= 


AIM—Full Development of True Womanhood 


COURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS 
Horseback Riding 
College Preparatory Basketball 
Modern Language Hockey, Tennis 
Domestic Science Boating, Fencing 
Musie, Art Corrective Gymnastics 
New Gy iT and Swi Pool 


Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May 

each year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues 

without inte ponies. Rates $700. For catalogue 

and view book add 

FRANK S, MAGILL, A.M.,, Principal, Box N 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Howard Payne 
College 


A Junior Cotten | oung women, 
fully accredited niversity of 
ssouri. Three Ad 
sports. Domestic Science, Music, 
Arcand Oratory Three years’ state 
certificate given to graduates. Address 


Russell Sage College 


Foundea by Mrs. Russ Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 


particularly on vocational and professional lines. a. 
Secretarial Work. Household Economics and In- . 
Dr. W.L. Halberstadt, President 
Box 12 RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 
Fayette, Missouri 


Irving College and Music Conservatory 


gin 65th year Sent. 29th. A.B. course; Pipe Or 


will 
gan, Piano, Violin, Yoice. Harp, Theoretical sujet 


Art: Expression; Home Economics Secretarysh! 
an 


School Music and Druwing; Outdoor Basket 


Tennis; Hikes; Swimming Poo.. In one of the most beat- 
tiful and healthful valleys in_the world. Just outside 
Harrisburg. Four hours trom New York City and Wash- 
ington: three hours from Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
= patronage. Terms $450 to $700. Send for Cate 


log 
E. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Ph.D., President. 
PENNSYLVANIA Mechanicsburg. 


- For girls 5 to 16 years. Best 
Hillcrest School home influences. Limited 
number {ndividual care. Mental, moral and physical 
developme-n', équally cared for. Unusual advantages in 


music. Omy bright, healthy children are 
MISs SaRAH M. Davison, Principal. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Hillcrest. 


for Women. Founded 1830. 
Oxfor d College Standard College course with 
B.4. Degree Music courses with B.M. Degree. Normal 
courses ip Household Economics, Public School Music and 


Art. Raves $400. Write for ‘‘Seven Points.’ 
OXFORD COLLEGE. 
On10, Oxtord, Box 40. 


O ak H all Day and boarding school for girls. ben 


year. College preparatory and_gen 
courses. Exceptional advantages in Music. Do 


Science. Gymnasium and a pool. Tennis. Riding. 


Hockey . For oy addr 
! Roya A. Moor A.M. (Harvard), Prin. 
MINNESOTA, St. Paul, 578-590 Helly Ave 


School for Girls. Successful preparation 
Tudor Hall | for all colleges for women and for uni- 
sersities. General and special courses for those not entet 


Wwimmihg poo or catalogue a 
MIss FREDONIA ‘ALLEN, PRINCIPAL. 
INDIANA, Indianapolis. 


Founded 1884. Boarding and Day 
Hosmer Hall School for iris. College preparatary 


Miss White's School 


artments. 
For Girls. Boarding and Day Dep: als 


September 15,1920. For catalogueand informations 
MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A. 
MissovrI, St. Louis, 4140 Lindeil 


| 


—Lewisburg Seminary 


For Girls. In the mountains near W Le 
Sulphur Springs, Main line C. & O. 
—2300 ft. altitude. College prepara-— 
tory. Elective courses. ‘Two 
years of collegework. Music, 
Art, Home Economics and 
Expression. Terms 
$400. Catalog on 


LEWISBURG 

SEMINARY 
Box 71, 
Lewisburg, 


Going away 


to school broadens the child Find the right school here. 


views on 
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courses, M 
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i tennis, 
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/ 
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school. 
y 
TRGINI 
i 
ary 
= <hythmicdancing Resident Physical director. Mc 
{ tion necessury For vatalog address ELMA H. BENTON, A.M» 
Miss MMason’s School for Girls Boulevard. Princip, 
On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New Tema 
s of 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- HomeBe« 
cational departments... Separate schoo! for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
cational training. For Hence | address 
MISS C. E, MASON, LL.M., | 
Box 700 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
__ Box rry 
ign, G 
Boar 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


wlowles School 


tention. 

Denton, 
Piano Dept. 
views on request. 


fmma Milton Cowles, A.B. 


Ee For GIRLS AND YouNG WOMEN 


. Ward-Belmont, one of the most popular schools tor girls in the South, offers real opportu- 
Hardin College and Conservatory nities for greater growth and development. It combines highest academic training and 

4 Junior College for Women. ‘Two years’ work at advantages of extensive grounds and equipment with that much-sought-for Southern 
Hardin receives the same credits as Freshmen and Sopho- culture and refinement. 


voles Courses to meet individual needs of students covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
wean, Art, Expression. For catalog address years college work. Unexcelled advantages in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ. Strong 
MissouRI, Mexico, Box 95. departments in Art, Literature, Expression, Physical Training, Domestic Arts, and 


Secretarial. 


Outdoor sports and swimming pool. Woody Crest, the Ward-Belmont Farm and Coun- 
try Club, affords wonderful week-end trips into the open country. Application 


THE H ARCUM SCHOOL with references should be made as soon as possible. Booklets on request. Address 
For Girls - Bryn Mawr, Pa., Box A | WARD-BELMONT 


For Girls wanting college preparation a thorough Belmont Heights u Box A, Nashville, Tenn. 
course is offered. 
For Girls not going to college the school offers 
cial opportunities to pursue studies suited to 
ir tastes and needs. 
For Girls desiring to specialize in Music or Art, 
there are well known artists as instructors. 
In Mawr, the beautiful college town, ten miles 
fom Philadelphia. New stone building, sunny rooms 4 1843- -1920 
with private bath, home life, large grounds, hockey, . j : : ‘ Formerly Virginia Female Institute. 
tennis, basket ball, riding. Catalogue. Xa a Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal. Location healthful 
MRS. EDITH HATCHER HARCUM. B., L. (Pupil ‘ and beautiful. General and college preparatory courses. oye 
' i ‘Sch I a alumn@ find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere 
of Leschetizky), Head of the Schoo iy of culture and refinement combined with modern equipment and 
Sarah M. Beach, Ph. D. ) heads of ORT teaching methods. Supervised out-door sports. For catalogue 
Marguerite G. Bartlett, Ph. D. ) Academic Department address Mrs. H. N. Hills, A. B. (formerly Principal Sweet 
Briar Academy). Box A. 


Junior College for young women. | 
Averett College 61st year, 4 year preparatory, 2 | 


year college. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
New building, library, laboratories. 88 resident students: ‘ “aie \ d 
16. Moderate rates. For catalog address | 
C. E. CROSLAND, B.A. (Oxon.) Pres. 
Virainta, Danville, Box E. i 


r anc 
Virginia Intermont College Women. 
Sith yr. Students from 20 states. Prep. and Junior College 
courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Music 
seclalty. Large campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 ft. 
New gym. and swim. pool. H. G. NOFFSINGER, A.M., 
VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box 125. President. 


Fort Loudoun Seminary young women. 


Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Literary and Business Courses. Special advantages in Mu- | . : 
se, Art, Languages. Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. 
Opens Sept. 23rd. Terms $425. For catalogue, address | : 
Virginia, Winchester. MIss KATHERINE R. GLASS, Pres. | 


Randolph-Macon Institute Bishopthorpe is pre-eminently a its historic interest and unsurpassed 
special courses tor those not wishing togoto wives in its climate of healthfulness. 

and instrumental Music, Art, and Expres- i i 
Son. Attractive home life. Gymasium. Branch of the Ran- | . q by tne girl throughout her future life. Bishopthorpe offers exceptional op: 


dolph-Macon System. Rates $425. Catalogue. Address | ortunities to a limited number of 
sue. y nioys a accommoda- portu 
IRGINIA, Danville. CHas. G. EVANS, A.M., Principal. | ‘all the other mem- girls in college, 
1 4 for Girls and Young Ladies. ; 7 3 social, or business life. Its five build- 
Fauquier Institute The 61st session begins Sept. | ) bers of the household. ings of brick and stone—its new gym- 
nies on. ypituated in Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 The school is located in a region nasium and tiled swimming pool, 
school. Modern buildings, S-acre campus teeming on every side with striking surrounded by spacious groun s,afford 
: Miss NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal. taon mountain scenery, a region rich in every advantage for work and play. 
Vincinta, Warrenton, Box 12. 


| 
Mary Baldwin Seminary For Young Ladies, | 3 
Established *18 42. i 
vite, In the beautiful Shenandoah For booklet and views, address CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 237 
j 4, inodern equipment. Students from 33 | 
Courses: Collegiate (3 yrs.). Preparatory (4 yrs.). i lL 
Muse, Art, Expression and clence. ountat Bethlehem, se 


Staunton. 


Illin AStandard College. | 
Woman's College Endowed. | Credi.s Centenary College.Conservatory 
versities for graduate work and-by Sta e | . Standard Junior College. 
of Educa ag" R For girls and young women . 
Hone Eernomics. ertineatein secretarial Physteal Trait | ockford College offering best, advantages physical educstion’ and 
hd Outer special courses. 6 buildings. Music Hall.' _ A modern woman's college. Degrees of B.A., B.S. expression, home ec! q 
_lluNols, Jacksonville, Box E. WOMAN'S COLLEGE. B.S. in Secretarial Work. Social Service, Home Eco- | secretarial training. Swimming pool, with all indoor and 


ee ssoc outdoor sports. Beautiful grounds, ideal location, excel- 
The the an lent railway tacilities. 36th year begins September 21, 


MAppox, PH.D., Pres. 1920. Reservations are now being made for next session. 


For literature address 
Women S$ College of Delaware ILLINOIS, Rockford, 442 College Avenue. Dr. J. W. MALONE, President. 


TENNESSEE, Cleveland, Box A. 
& 
Colonial School 


Starrett School for Girls 
Warner Hall---4 Dormitory CS) 1? Ss 
HE Women's Coll Home 
Women excellent of Delaware offers to school in the NATIONAL roof b 
Educat raining in Arts and Science, A to selected Front. Park, 
‘dand room $3) and Agricuiture. of girls the best American culture. Pre- | Courts and Bathing Beach. 
others $50. 8000. Tuition free to Delawareans; paratory, Collegiate, Domestic Science, September 
Cal Secret 1D rtments, Music, Art, Ex- 
and further information, write to pression. n dividual in 
nifred J. Robinson, Ph.D., Dean eet’ classes. Special emphasis placed on out-of-door Registrar, Box 22 
study, physical culture and athletics. Miss Jesse Truman, ’ 
Newark, Delaware : 1581 Eighteenth Street, Washington, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
The schools that advertise are the schools that ere progressive. 


17 
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| | SST | 
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| : | 
AQMBINES charm and wholesomeness ot ‘beauti- $4 ad || 
ful suburb with city advantages only eight miles 
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18 Schools for Girls and Colleges for Wamen Schools for Boys and Girls 


Martha Washington College 
Abingdon, Va. 


Founded in 1853, and having maintained through 
all her history a high course of study, this College is 
not only one of the oldest, but also one of the best in 
Virginia. Matriculation numbers over 6000, alumne 
over 500, representing every Southern State. Ten 
acres of beautiful campus. Altitude 2175 feet— 


It May Make a Difference in 
Your Child’s Whole Future Life 


If you do not investigate the following : 
N ize that there is a system of child-train- 


A high 
puildings 
Club for 


ing which other parents say really edu- 

eates children by developing habits of 
obedience and industry and that gives the 
broadest and most thorough elementary 
education in school subjects—a fascinating, 
practical system that any mother or father 
anywhere can easily understand and apply—a 
system that will give our boys and girls the : 
best possible chance of becoming intelligent and useful and sucessful, a 
credit to themselves and to us. Are you really giving your child a fair 
chance if you don’t at least get all the information you can about it? 


A Complete Elementary Education 
By Correspondence 


The Calvert School has developed a scientific and thoroughly tested 
system of training children from four to twelve years of age right in their 
own homes by correspondence, no matter where they live, by laying a founda 
tion of good habits and manners, teaching reading, writing and other school 
subjects and building character in a way that will make your children 
leaders among their playmates and keep them ahead of other children who 
have not had this training—all through their lives! 


Work Done Better in Less Time 


A child of unusual ability does not have to waste time as he would ina 
class, waiting for the less able ones to catch up; a child whose mind works 
more slowly but, as is often the case, more surely, does not skip or do the 
work superficially in a scramble to keep even with others. If he needs 
more time, he can take it; if he needs less, he does not have to waste time 
idly waiting. If he needs more study on certain lessons or certain days, 
here again he may pause. If he is sick, there is no gap which he would 
miss entirely if attending school, he simply takes up the work at the point 


at which he left it. . 
A Specialist School 
Calvert Schoo! was founded in 1897 and is maintained as a day school by a group of 


leading citizens of Baltimore, who receive no financial benefit from it either direct or 
indirect, but who wanted the best the educational world offers for their own children. 
Calvert School pupils advanced so rapidly and successfully in every way that this special 


long-distance branch was established so that children all over the world could have the 
same wonderful advantages. This school now has pupils in every state of the United 
States and twenty-two foreign countries. 


You are responsible for your children’s 
future success and happiness. You want 
them to get the very most out of their 
lives, to be respected, cultured, intelli- It is thoroughly practical and complete 
gent and successful, don’t you? And they and very reasonable in price. It will 
can be. But your love for them alone take little, if any, more of your time 
cannot make this ssible. You need than merely hearing your child's lessons, 
to know the best methods of educating as you probably do now. Calvert School 
and training them. The Calvert Schoo] teachers are experts with years of _suc- 
will give you just the help you need—not _—_ cessful experience in child-training. They 
a book of vague, general instructions but know your problems and are anxious to 
a carefully prepared course of definite help you as they have helped thousands 
lessons for every school day with all text of other parents. 


How Calvert School Has Helped Other Parents 


The following extracts from letters sent us voluntarily by parents who have used the 
Calvert School method are typical of thousands: 


est advantages 
in Music, Art, Expression and Household Economics. 
Parents cannot find a better place to educate their 
daughter. 


For catalog and book of views, write 
* CHARLES C. WEAVER, President, Box 238, Abingdon, Va. an 


Junior Col 
Frances Shimer School collet 
For Girls and Young Women. 8 modern buildings. 
35 acres. Early enrollment for term opening in Sep- 
tember imperative. College department two years 


with diploma. Four years academy work. Home eco- 
pemiee. Music. Art. Secretarial and Teachers courses. 
year. 


Catalog, address 

Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
Box 606, Mt. Carroll, 

Illinois 


58th Year “Highest Virginia Standards” $600 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year courses for High School Gradu- 
ates. Preparatory and Finishing Courses 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Social 
Training. Gymnasium, Tennis, Basketball. Students 
from many states. 

ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M., 206 College Pl.. Petersburg,Va. 


Suburban to New York City 
Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue 
For High-School Girls or Graduates 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Martin Town- 
send, owners and resident directors. 


books and equipment—under the _per- 
sonal supervision of the leading child- 
education specialists of the world. 


_ Physical culture, riding, sports. Select, 
national attendance. Eleventh year. Member- 
ship $1200. For booklet with views address 


Principal of Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


Plimp 


Dwight School] 


For Girls Englewood, New Jersey 
Suburban to New York City. Combining best features of College 


Preparatory and Finishing School. Special advantages for post-graduate 
for outdoor 


work. Dowestic Arte and Science. Spacious grounds 


Would Have Paid a Dozen Times the Cost 
**T would gladly have paid a dozen times 
the cost by preference, even had the school 
been next door. We follow you step by 


First Thought Her Daughter Was a Prodigy 
‘I was simply amazed when I saw what 
Jane did. I didn’t think it possible! At 
first I thought I had a prodigy for a child. 


But I found that other children taking the 
same course accomplished the same results 
with ease.”’ 


Your Methods Are Unique 


A “Critic Teacher” says: ‘‘ Before my 
marriage I was a ‘Critic’ First Grade 
Teacher, but either the advances in teach- 
ing have been phenomenal in the last 
seven years or your methods are unique, 


games. Tennis. Riding. 
MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Principals 


Address Box 627 al 


step with the greatest ease. If your 
method were a trade secret, it would be 
valued at thousands of dollars.”’ 


Calvert School Methods Perfectly 
Wonderful 
“It seems sc perfectly wonderful! I 
kept Mary at home with me for a year 
longer and when she entered school she 
led her class. This from only an hour or 


so a day work at home without any tears for the results are beyond | anything 
or other difficulties."’ would have thought possible. 


If You Care Anything At All About Your Child’s Education 


—— 
you should write to the Calvert School 
for information. Rs responsibility CALVERT SCHOOL | 
for your child’s future is enormous. 4 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


Every, day counts—for every day’s 
Please send me without l 


Fairfax, Hall 


A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. Col- 
lege preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb 


delay in applying the right methods in 
child-training means that much more 


Staunton, 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike bulld- trouble later on. Calvert School can obligation or expense # 
ing. High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest help you—and your child. In years to sample lesson an 
spring (Litiia) water in Virginia. Horseback come he will thank you countless times 3 ; varding 4 
riding, tennis, basket-ball, river sports. ‘Terms | and in countless ways for giving him information rega H 
$450. Catalog. the benefit of the right sort of educa- your system of home ID. 
JOHN NOBLE MAXWELL, tion and training. struction for a child of 
President . & It may mean so much—the differ- 
Fairfax Hall, ence between success and happiness [| years 


or sorrow and failure to your child! 
The least you can do is to find out 
more about it. 


Mark and mail this coupon NOW! 


Box C, Basic, Va. , 
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Schools for Boys and Girls 


Summer Camps 19 


Ahigh grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 
buildings. 100 acres. 
Club for winter sports. 


Farm. Separate dormitories for boys and girls. 
Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmaster, Meriden, New Hampshire. 


Eight 


108th year opens Sept. 15th. High elevation. 
Outing 


New gymnasium. Playing fields. 


40 acres. 9 buildings. Sturte- 
Hebron Academy vant Home—One of the most 
beautiful residences for girls in New England. Atwood 
Hall—A modern home for boys. ._ Exhilarating air. Whole- 
sme food. Pure spring water. College preparatory. 
General courses. Domestic chemistry . Address 
MAINE, Hebron. Wo. E. SarG ENT, Litt.D., Prin. 

Est. 1855. Certificate privi- 

lege witn leading col a. 


ton, an 


and te rates. 
VERMONT, Poultney, Box D. C. L. LEONARD, Prin. 


| The Teela-Wooket Camps Junior 


under 20, Roxbury, Vermont. Famous for fine saddle 
horses, free riding and thorough instruction in horseman- 
ship. A 300 acre “ Wonderland”’ in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Write for booklet. MR. and Mrs. C. A. Roys. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 38, 10 Bowdoin St. 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
Chicago Normal Schoo TION. Camp for Girls, 
Powers Lake, Wis. July 7—September 6. Junior camp for 
young women 9—14 years. Senior camp 14—22 years.\Boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, bowling, track athletics, etc. Provision, 
equipment, location, food, the best. 16 acre camp. 

ILt., Chicago, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Box 3. REGISTRAR. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school where 
boys and girls get a vision. 
College preparation, Business, 
Musie, Art, Oratory and Domestic 
Arts and Science. Military train- 
ing, Gymnasium and Athletic 
field. 76th year. Endowed. 
Catalogue. 


L. L. Sprague, D.D., Pres. Kingston, Pa. 


RAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational preparatory school. 
le by endowment. 
ments of Music and Oratory. Rates $4 


ment made possib! 


Exce sptional equip- equip- 
yond dormitories and gymnasium. Strong depart- 
Ear! W. Hamlin, Prin.,Box 22, Austinburg, O. 


In the foothiils of the White Mountains. 10 ary Idings, 
including new gymnasium and —— Separate 
dormitories for young men and women. New 25 acre 
athletic field. Thorough training under Christian 
ideals. Preparation for college or business. Music, 
Elocution and Manual Training. Special courses for 
high school graduates. Home Economics,& *ewing, Dress- 

ing and Domestic Science. Catalog and views, 


TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Entirely distinct buildings. Number limited. All ad- 
Vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium -and ath- 
letic field. Supervised study, play and athletics 
adapted to the capability of each boy. House moth- 
es. Separate booklet. 

Faculty and equipment superior to most 
high-priced schools while the endowment per- 
mits an unusually moderate rate. For informa- 
tion about either school address Boerne . 


Plimpton, Principal, *2 School St.. Tilto 


orth Parsonsfield, 
Parsonsfield Seminary For boys and 
. In the foothills of the White Mountains. 200 acres 
euliding 8. Invigorating air. All sports. College prepara- 
Ycourse. Domestic Science. Agriculture. Endowment 
eee $300 to cover all expense. Booklet. 
MAINE, Kezar Falls, Box 3. WESLEY SOWLE, A.B.,Prin. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 
ion for college ecialt Stron 
in Business, ‘Music, Art, Crafts, 

sion. Large campus anu athletic field. 


Swimming pool. ‘Two 
gymnasiums. 
$509, Co-educational. 
» Catalog. Box G. 
BENJAMIN CONNER, D.D., Williamsport, Pa. 


Sep a- 
Rates 


There is one school best adapted to you. 


54th year. Young men and young 

Dean Academy > women find here a homelike atmos- 

phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 

of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 

endowment permits liberal terms. 5 per year. 

Special course in domestic science. For catalogue aaerem, 
Mass., Franklin, ARTHUR W. PIERCE, Litt. D., ma 


Co-ed. 30m. from Wash.,D. C. A 
Eastern College 20th-Century College. Fine new 
bidgs. Standard A.B.course. Also two-year degree courses 
in Lit., Ped., Dom. Scie., Expres. and Bus. Superior Music 
Conservatory. Prep Dept. with certificate relations. 
Opened September 3bth. HERVIN U. Roop, Ph.D., LL.D. 
VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box C. President. 
In the New Hampshire Hills. 
Colby Academy Location unsurpassed. Co-edu- 
cational. Meets college requirements. General courses. 
Domestic Arts, Music, Modern buildings. Exceptional 
scientific equipment. Gymnasium. Athletic field. En- 
dowment. Founded 1837. ge rr Office, Tremont Temple. 
N.H., New London. G. H. BARRETT, Ph.B., H’dmaster. 


One of New England's 
Kent's Hill Seminary best equipped schools. 
Extensive grounds. Athletic fields. Modern buildings. Pre- 
pare for college, scientific schocls and business. Music. 


opportunity and girls. Moderate cost. 
Boo N O. NEWTON, A.B., President. 
MAINE, Kent's Hills, 


Mrs. M. Lewtas Burt's School 


For Tiny Tots. Age 1 to 10 —. 
to $75 per month, payable in adva 
NEW YORK, Peekskill-on-Hudson, “Graylock. 


Schools of Domestic Science 


Inclusive fees $65 


THE 


Garland School 


of Homemaking 


A_ special school which es girls to preside 
overand maintain well ordered homes. One and two- 
year homemaking courses under specialist teachers 
include Child Study, the Family and Social Problems, 
Fi and its Preparation, Income and Cost of Liv- 
ing, Euraichines. Clothing, Serving of Meals, Stories 
and Hand W for Children and many other vital 
home subj ects. Also shorter elective courses. Res- 
ident students direct the Home-Houses (City and 
Suburban) under supervision, putting into prac- 
tice principles taught. Catalog on request. Address 


Mrs. MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


School of Domestic Science and Art 
Our graduates are in demand as teachers, dietitians, 
matrons, cafeteria directors. Intensive one-year courses. 
School home for residence and practice. Address 
A. JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, B. Y. W.C. A. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 48 Berkely St. 


Lesley School of Household Arts 


rgarten and Grade Work. Home eed and 


Kinder, 
| aieteties. Dormitory accommodation. Addre: 


. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett St. 


School of Domestic 
Arts and Science 


Cie one year intensive courses 

OME-MAKING, also INSTITU- 
ONAL MANAGEMENT. Subjects in- 
clude: Cookery, Menu Planning and 
Preparation, Marketing, Household Man- 
|agement, TableService, Food Values, Sew- 
ing, Millinery, Etc. Desirable dormitory 
accommodations. For catalog address: 

Lillian A. Kemp, Director, Box 9; 6 N. Michigan Av 
Chicago, Illinois 


Schools for Backward Children 


| West Islip OARDING AND COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 


A delightful school which carries the 


a large estate one hour’s ride from New_York. he stu- 
dents range from 4 to 16 years; the number, owing to the 


emphasis on individual instruction and personal care, is , 
| limited to 20. 


Mary M. HADDEN, Director. 
NEw YORK, Long Island, Babylon. 


' Th H dle School —For children of slightly 
girl through from kindergarten to college preparatory. On | nee bd retarded mentality. | Indi- 


vidual instruction along normal lines. Latent abilities 

developed. _Ideal Home Life. Association with normal 

children. J. ROGER HEDLEY, M.D., n. 
Rs. J. Leyte HEDLE Jniv.) Prin 


» 
PEN NSYLY ANIA, Box C, Glenside a2 from Phila. ) 


Cushing Academy 
Ashburnham, Mass. 
For boys and girls who desire best at moderate cost. 
Preparatory courses tor College, Scientific Schools 
gre. Musie, Household Arts, Manual 
nin 
Mt. Wechusett region. Seven buildings. 
sium. Athletic fields. 20-acre campus. 


catalog. 
Wi. S. COWELL, A. M., Pd. D., Principal 


Gymna- 
Illustrated 


Miscellaneous 


CTAMMERING 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, stam- 

mered himself for twenty years so badly 

he could hardly talk, originator of the 

Bogue Unit Method of Restoring Per- 

fect Sveech and Founder of the Bogue 
Institute for Stammerers and Stutterers, an institu- 
tion with national patronage, by 
the medical profession, has written a e illus- 
trated book telling how he cured hia ontains 
definite and authoritative information. Sent any- 
where free, and postpaid upon request to 


BENIAMIN N. BOGUE, President, 2461 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana ' 


\ Sycamore Farm School 


| address the schoo! 


The Best in the West. 


1 The Binghamton Training School 


An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. 
Manual training and all branches. Terms 
$50 per month and up. MR. and Mrs. AuGusT A. BoLpT, 

NEw York, Binghamton, 82 Fairview Ave. Supt. 


For Backward and Nervous Children. Individual in- 
struction. ae _ ileges. For circular and particulars 


THE SECRETARY 
New York, Newburgh, R. F. D., No. 4. 


| The Trowbridge Training School 


A Home School for Nervous and Backward Children. 
; Endorsed by Educators and 


sians. 
— AYON TROWBRIDGE, M.D. 
Missourt, Kansas city, Bldg. 


dell 

ret en corrective medical treatment of backward 
and nervous children at the ideal country residence 
*“Marydell.”” 

PENNSYLVANIA, Langhorne, Bucks Co. 


For boys and girls 

Acerwood Tutoring School who need individ- 

ual instruction to make normal ¥ ogress. Kindergarten to 

High School: Industrial Arts. omestic Science. Music. 

Gymnastics. Home Life. Medical Superetten. Adequate 

Buildings. LargeCampus. 16 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Box C. Miss DEVEREUX. 


School for Exceptional Children f tactiite 
in a beautiful suburban home for the care and training of 
children who through mental disability are unable to at- 
tend public or private schools. Domestic Science for older 
girls. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. MOLLIE A. Woops, 

. PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 164. Principal. 


Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 


| 
buildings; 20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track; Po 4 
a | jargelake. Military drill. Endowment $250 ,000; expenses 
4 $500. Piano, violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. PO 
r } WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Box EE. 
Troy Conference Academy | | | r 
| campus. Separate new Dormitories for Boys and Girls. } | 
Chapel and Infirmary. Prepares for | | 
| 
| | | 
| 
‘|| | 
n | in | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
- | 
| 
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@ 
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Nurses’ Training Schools 


Conservatories of Music 


WHIC 


| industrial, 
witn 


Accredited by State Board of Registration of Nurses, offers | 
a 3 years’ course of training in medical,surgical,obstretrical | 
and contagious nursing. School catalog and blanks sent on 
application to the Supt. of Hospital and Training School. | 

MICHIGAN, Flint. 


A AN urse ? 


The most womanly of professions. 
Graduates of first-class schools 
are assured of constant, congenial 
employment at good salaries, with 
many persona! expenses saved. 
Choice of private, hospital, school, 
public health nursing, 
advancement to executive 
Battle Creek trained 


positions. 


| nurses in special demand. World- 


famous Sanitarium, witn 1,000 
patients, gives opportunities for 


. special training in Hydrotherapy, 


Massage, Dietetics. Health Recon- 
struction added to usual course. 
Recreational advantages: pleasant 
environment: no tuition fee; merit 
allowance, $100 per vear. St udents 
may enter any time, butshould ap- 


ply at once. Write forillus. catalog, | . 


B.C. Sanitarium and Hospital 
Training School for Nurses, Box 
110, Battie Creek, Mich 


For Mustrates catalogues and 
further information, address 


” ‘Three Careers of Independence, 


H WOULD YOU RATHER BE? | 


Dietitian ? 


| Ora Teacher of Home Economics? 


' The demand is greater than can be 


met. 2-yr. Course for Dietitians, 
preparing for lucrative bositions in 
colleges, clubs, hotels, sanitariums, 


1 hospitals, etc. Social Service work. 


“ourse for Teachers of Home 
in public or private 
schools and colleges. Our graduates 


2-yr. 
Economics 


; in special demand. Exceptional ad- 


recreation, 


vantages, 


| tial self-support plan if desired. 


Write for illustrated prospectus. 


Prestige, 


clubs, 


+ mainly outdoors. 


Service 


A Director of 
Physical Training? 


Or a Playground Director—in 
schools, colleges, Y. W. C. A.’s, 
big plants—pleasant, re- 
munerative, constructive work, 
Complete. di- 
versified training, in charge C. 
Ward Crampton, recent director 


rhysical training, N. Y. public 

yleasant su 

schools; superb equipment, out- 
a door and indoor gymnasiums, 


swimming pools, athletic fields, 


7 
| School of H 
110, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


These Schools. are an out- 
growth of the educational | 
i work of The Battle Creek | 
Sanitarium, and make use 
of its Hospital, 
tories, Gymnasiums, Ath- 
letic Courts, etc. 


BATTLE, CREEK SANITARIUM | SCHOOLS, 


courts, etc.; games, aesthetic and 
; folk dancing, pageantry, girl scout 
» courses. Special 1-year course. 
Fall term begins September. Low 
tuition; self-support plan. Write 
, for illustrated catalog. Normal 
School of Physical Education, 
Box 110, Battle Creek, Mich. 


ome Economics, Box 


>> 


Labora- 


A CONSERVATORY 


J 


Special ad vantages to those looking to edu 
| concert work. All instruments, Vocal. Dr a 
| | and Physical Training. Graduates of M usical, Public 
Speaking and s sical Training Departments eligible 
to teach in N. Y. State Public Schools Hee State 
Dormitories and Concert Hal 
H of Piano Tuning in Connection. Schoo 
Sept. Address year 


THE REGISTRAR, 2 DE WITT PARK, ITHACA, N. {, 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 
SEVCIK, teacher of Kubelik and other 


famous artists. the world’s greatest Violin 
Teacher, is under engagement as a member 
of the Faculty for the season 1920 - 21. 
Preparatory cl begin Sept 2Ist, 
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5 Do you wish our assistance i 
Music Schools the choice of asc “ool? If you do 
tae find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 

magazine, write tous. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil. 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
NEw York. Times Square Station, Box 155. 


| Detroit Conservatory of Music 
45th Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Fal 
Term opens September 13, 1920. Departments—Piano, 


| | Douglas Park Maternity Massie 


beginners or Post-graduates. Or aff 
| course. Liberal allowance. room, board, washing. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1900'S. Kedzie Ave. 


Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics Lo 
liated 2-year General 


Voice, Violin, Organ, binge Public School Musie and 
Drawing, ete. Diplom: ‘Degrees conferred. Address 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, fois. Woodward Ave., Box 8. 


Institute of Musical Art You 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosn, Director. 


Mercer Hospital 


learning. 


NEw 


Two 


JERSEY, Trenton. 


Training Hospital for Nurses. 
Our three-year Nurses’ Train- | 
ing Course offers special advantages. 175 beds. Pupils live | 
in Nurses’ eagpel ae and tuition free. Income while 
peeks annual vacation. 

Grammar School ‘and Ist year High nee 


Requirement, 
Address 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


Training School for Nurses 


pital. Registered by the State of Illinois. 


work. Minimum entrance requirements, 4 years’ 
School work. Miss M. H. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Groveland and 29th St., 


Box 101 


The Michael 
Reese Hos- 
3-year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and practical a 
1g 
MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 


vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education in 
all branches and equipped to give highest advantages to 
most exceptional talents. Address SECRETARY. 
NEw YorK City, 120 Claremont Ave. 
Twentieth Year 


Columbia School of Music opens September 
6, 1920. Comprehensive Academic and Collegiate courses 


The Grace Hospita 


2% yrs. course. Registered. Theoretical and practical 
class’ ‘work. Modern nurses’ home. Two years’ High School 
work or its educational equivalent required. Address 

SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit. John R. St. and Willis Ave., Box C 


ScHOCL FOR NURSES 
DETR 


ROIT 


Nurses’ Training Schools 


| career of Professional Nursing. 


others. 
| New York Cry, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Any young girl seri- 
j ously considering 

the choice of a life work owes it to herself to consider a 
Well-paid, congenial and 
not over-crowded, it has much to recommend it. Cosmopoli - 
tan has full information on these schools and hundreds of 
L. R. Gilbert, COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 


in all branches of music leading to Degree, Bachelor of 

Music. All classes limited in number. Register now. 
ddress REGISTRAR. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, Box 85, 509 S Wabash Ave. 


New York Schocl of Music and Arts 


All branches of ‘music. Day and boarding ol 


George W. Chadwick 
Director 


education. 
facilities for students. 
Complete Curriculum 


plied and theoretical. 


Conservatonts of Masic 


New England 
CoNSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


Year Ope 
“16, 1920 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Located in the Music Center of America 
it affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical 

Its complete organization 

and splendid equipment offer exceptional 


Courses in every branch of Music, ap- 


Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates 
are much in demand as teachers. 


Address RALPH L. pines General Manager 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitais, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaJuable advantages to 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, 
voice, organ and violin experience in 
rehearsal and public appearance with 
orchestral accompaniment. 

Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


COMBS CON SERVATORY 


36th Year Opens September 13th 


Residential 


leled facilities for the attainment of 
Because of its distinguished 


musical education. 
faculty, 


dividual instruction, high 


ideals, 


and Day School of unparal- 
a complete 


original and _ scientific methods, 
breadth of 


A Schcol of Individual Instruction. 
(Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performance) 


All branches taught from the elementary to the 
Normal Training 
Course for Teachers and Public School Music 
Daily reports 


highest artistic standard. 


Supervision degrees conferred. 


culture and moderate cost combined with 
modern and e‘ficient management, the Combs 
Conservatory affords you opportunities not 
obtainable elsewhere for a complete musical 
education. 


A School of Public Performance 


in- 


work. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchestras offer exceptional privilege of or- 
chestra routine and accompaniment. Reciprocal 
relations with University of Pennsylvania. Five 


keep the Director personally informed of your 


| RALEFE LEECH STERNER, 
NEw York, N. Y. C., Central Park West, cor. ‘eth St. 


Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 


| American Conservatory 
For free catalog 


35th season opens Sept. 9th, 1920. 


address 
JOHN J. eg President. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 550 Hall 


' Music Schools choice of a school? 
| find one suited to your requirements advertised in 


| you are willing to spend, and age of prospective pupil. 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Do you wish our assistance in the 
If you do 


! magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
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LAKE 
FOREST 


School of Music 


MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A., Director 
The Music School with College Standards. 
Degree, diploma. and special courses 
for the professional and the amateur. 
Delightful dormitory for girls. 
For fs rther information address 
The Director, Box 100 Lake Forest, Ill. 
Credits ailowed by Lake Forest College 
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You can succeed as a 


Concert Pianist 


ora Piano Teacher 


success. 
rule to this principle 21 years ago, anc 


success professionally and finanelally. her? 

partment is open to nts vate 

who wish to qualify for teaching or concer wT 
Write for literature and information bo asses: 


tis ‘appeare 
to 
Por day 
happy. 
he 
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progress—daily supervision shows you how to spacious buildings. Dormitories tor Women. Accredited) 
A SCHOOL OF INSPIRATION, ENTHUSIASM, SUCCESS AND LOYALTY Centralizing School of Music ( ee HEN 1 
Write today for our illustrated Year Book. It contains valuable information for you. Mazled free. Gertrude Radle Paradis, Preside’ hee. ved 
1319 S. Broad St. GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director Philadelphia 20 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Iline’s ‘Bob Ha: 
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ysmopolitan for August, 1920 


ARY ARMAND sat up in bed. Sleep 
was impossible. Through the open win- 
dows came the first grey light of dawn. 
For hours Mary had been awake. For 

ours she had tried to make the happy dream 

one true. But it was hopeless. 

Sipping out of bed, she dressed. As she 

sanced in her mirror she saw the trace of a tear, 

last one Of many that had given expression 

her feelings during the long night. She 

nshed it away and with a sad little toss of her 
wid decided her course. She would decline 

Harrington’s invitation. 

Mildred was probably the only real friend 

biry had. Making friends had been difficult for 

, But some common point of interest had 

myn the two girls together, although their po- 

‘ions in life lay far apart. Three .years after 

.r father’s death, Mary had found it necessary 

» get an office position downtown and most of 

‘ie money She earned went to her mother and 

mis used for the bare necessities of life. 

Money did not bother the Harringtons. — Every 

ammer they closed their home in the city and 

ent to their cottage at the shore. Many of Mil- 

ind’s friends summered at the same resort and 

om late May until early September there was 
we continuous round of pleasure. 

So when Mary had been invited to spend her 

ation with them, it had seemed like a gift 

Hom some fairy godmother. Besides being @& 

ance to get away during one of the hottest 

nuths, it was a rare opportunity to enjoy the 
ay, care-free life, so different from her own. 

Then last night she had gone to the Harring- 

's where the girls had gathered to talk over 

plans. Mildred’s brother, Bob, was just 

g the house, but stopped to speak to her. 

‘Mildred tells me you are going to join our 

tlony this year,”’ he said. 

Tes,” Mary replied, “for a week or two.” 

“Well” he said smiling, “you will have a 

god time—everyone does down there!” 

When he had said good night, Mary wondered 

viether Bob’s presence would be added to the 

wer pleasures this wonderful vacation held in 
sore for her. 

Mary found the girls in a gay discussion of 

They had something scheduled 

wningly for every day of the summer. What 

lippy days they were to be! There would be 
lithing every day and moonlight sailing or 
keh parties at night. Then, too, Mildred had 
jauned many dances and week-end parties. 

All these things had seemed like pleasant 

reams to Mary. She could yicture long 

fretches of sand and the ocean with a big yel- 
bv moon creeping up out of the silver streaked 
vsters. She could see herself at these wonder- 

fil dances during the week-end parties. For a 

litle while at least Mary Armand was to really 

re! She would be happy, gloriously happy 

(0E I got the most stunning evening dress 

today It was Kitty Wells talking. 

Clothes | Mere mention of them had ended 

Mary's dreaming. Once introduced, the subject 

lid developed into a lengthy discussion—after- 

toon frocks—sport 

‘gs! Mary listened. Several times she trie 

" say something but words failed her. She 

“ss afraid they would ask about HER new 

dothes. What a thought! The mere possibility 

@ it embarrassed her, and finally giving a 

quickly formed excuse, she said good night. 

Outside she had walked slowly home. Pretty 

“othes! She had none. How many times it 

rw caused her unhappiness! Now because 

te had “nothing to wear” she was to lose the 

‘ation that had seemed so real—so near—so 

rudertul The only solution was money and 

‘ary had saved only enough for her traveling 

incidental 


plans. 


F about their pretty evening 
i on frocks.” She voiced her 
ently as she could—and she 
r Mrs. Armand was crying. 

don’t!” pleaded Mary. 
things will look different. 
ll be able to go.” And bid- 
xd night, she sought the se- 
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idsummer Magic 


By Dororuy 


this change one night in July 
when he passed Mary on her 
way home from work. On one 
or two similar occasions during 
the summer he had merely lifted 
his hat. But this night he 
stopped his car beside the curb. 

“Summering in the city seems 
to agree with you, Miss Ar- 
mand,” he said. “I never saw 
you looking so well.” 

His bewildered expression of 
admiration made her heart glad 
—for now she knew her triumph 
over circumstances was com- 
plete! 

The summer progressed. Sep- 
tember found the girls: at Sea- 
cliff anxious to get back to the 
city. The shore season had been 
a disappointment. For the first 
month there had been the usual 
dances and parties—made de- 
lightful by Bob and the friends 
he brought down with him. But 
when afterward he remained in 
town, pleading pressure of busi- 
ness, Kitty was inconsolable, 
and Mildred’s parties, without 
his guests, became a little tire- 
some for every one. 

So when the day for the trip 
homeward arrived the girls had 
no regrets. They were eager to 
get home and plunge into their 
preparations for the fall season. 

Bob was at the station to 
meet them. Mildred had al- 
most reached his car when she suddenly stopped 
—stifling a cry of astonishment. 

girl, beautifully dressed—her face aglow 
with a radiantly happy smile—was stepping out 
of Bob’s machine. 

It was Mary Armand. 

But what a transformed and adorable Mary 
she was! Wearing a charmingly distinctive 
afternoon frock she was a fascinating picture! 
From her hat to the tips of her dainty pumps, 
she was perfect! 

For one long moment the girls stood be- 
wildered by the marvelous change in the girl 
before them. Then conscious of their awkward 
staring, they rushed forward to greet her. 

‘““Mary—you look wonderful—positively beau- 
tiful!’’ they exclaimed. 

“You seem surprised—am I so very, very dif- 
ferent?’ asked Mary, smiling. 

exclaimed Mildred, “why you are 
another person. Where have you been?” 

“Girls,” replied Mary, ‘I’ve had the most 
wonderful summer imaginable and I can scarcely 
wait to tell you all about it!’ 

A little later at Mildred’s, the girls ‘crowded 
around Mary for her story, 


““7 OU girls will never know how much I 

wanted to go to Seacliff with you this 
summer,” she began. “It meant the first chance 
I ever had for a really good time! And at first 
I thought I couldn’t give it up! You may have 
guessed why I had to. I simply didn’t have the 
kind of clothes you were going to take and I 
knew I would be unhappy every minute con- 
trasting my plain, simple little outfits with the 
wonderful wardrobes of you other girls. But it 
was terribly hard! 

“T guess every girl wants pretty clothes—the 
desire to be admired is born in all of us. We 
are happy only when we know we are as well 
dressed as the people we want for friends. So 
for days after you had gone, I could think of 
nothing else! The words kept ringing in my 
ears—Clothes! Clothes! Clothes! 

“Then one night, as if in answer to my prayers 
and heart-aches, a wonderful thing happened 
I had gone to my room so mother would not 
know how unhappy I felt. After a while, just 
to divert my thoughts, I opened a magazine 
and my glance fell on a picture that attracte 
me. I began reading the article and it told the 
story of a girl, just like myself, who found the 
way to friends and happiness by learning right 
at home, through the Woman’s Institute, to 
make all of her own ciothes and hats. 

“Almost wild with hope, I read every word of 
the story. It seemed so real—so convincing— 
and so much the opportunity I needed, that I 
wrote for more information that very night. 

“Well, in just a few days a beautiful book 
arrived, telling all about the Woman’s Institute 
and vie new method it has developed by which 
any woman or girl anywhere can easily and 
quickly learn at home in spare time all the 
secrets of the dressmaker’s art. When I read 
how 60,000 women of all ages and in all cir- 
cumstances had solved their clothes problems in 
this fascinating new way, I made up my mind 
that I, too, would do it! So I joined the Insti- 
tute at once and took up dressmaking. 

“When I saw my first lesson, I knew that I, 
too, had found the way to Happiness! Any one 
could learn by this easy, fascinating method. 

“Right away I began to feel like a different 
girl—happier than I had ever been in my life! 


From her hat to the tips of her dainty pumps, she was perfect! — 


I devoted every moment I could to my lessons. 
And, of course, I made rapid progress—I 
couldn’t help it. The textbooks seem to foresee 
and answer every possible question and the 
teachers take such a personal interest! 

“And I realize now how fortunate it was for 
me that I began my lessons in the summer time. 
That is absolutely the best time—the logical time 
—to learn dressmaking. The days are longer 
and every evening I had several hours of day- 
light to devote to my work. Then, too, I could 
work out of doors. And the sheer summer 
fabrics are so much easier to handle—the sum- 
mer dresses are so much simpler to make—and 
summer materials cost less. 

“When my vacation came, [I accomplished 
wonders! It was just delightful—working on 
those beautiful fabrics out of doors all day 
long. Almost at once I began making actual 
garments. Why, I made a beautiful little waist 
after my third lesson! 


“wrt was most important, I also learned 
what colors and fabrics were most appro- 
priate for me and how to develop those little 
touches that make clothes distinctively becom- 
ing. My course opened up a whole new world 
to me. When, after just a few lessons, I finished 
my first dress, I simply had to wear it to the 
office. And that night Bob met me—I’ll never 
forget the expression of surprise on his face! 

“IT soon learned to copy models I saw in the 
shop windows, on the street, or in fashion maga- 
zines. Every step was so clearly explained that 
the things I always thought only a professional 
dressmaker could do were perfectly easy for me! 

“Besides having more and prettier clothes than 
I ever had before, I have made a lot of pretty 
new things for mother!’ 

“T suppose,” said Kitty, “‘you’ll soon need a 
wedding dress. But, of course, you'll buy that?’’ 

“Well, that’s an entirely separate secret,” 
Mary answered, blushing, “but a whole section 
of my course was devoted to planning and mak- 
ing a bride’s complete trousseau—and I took the 
last stitch in my wedding dress a week ago. 

“So that’s my story,” finished Mary. “I’m 
the happiest girl alive and I owe it all to the 
Woman’s Institute! That alone could have 
made possible what Bob calls my ‘Midsummer 
Magic.” And what J did—in saving hundreds 
of dollars on my clothes, having prettier, more 
stylish, better-made garments than I could have 
had any other way, and attracting happiness 
with them—any woman or girl can do!” 

It will cost you nothing, to find out all about 
the Woman’s Institute and just what it can do 
for you. Simply send a letter, postal or the 
coupon below and you will receive, without obli- 
gation, by return mail, the full story of this 
great school which has proved such a wonderful 
blessing to women and girls the world over. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 51H, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me one of your booklets and tell 
me how I can learn the subject marked below: 
OHome Dressmaking (0 Millinery 
(1 Professional Dressmaking Cooking 


Name 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Is your skin 


exceptionally sensitive? 


all drug stores and toilet goods coun- 
ters in the United States and Canada. 
A 25-cent cake lasts-for a month or six 
weeks of any treatment, and for gen- 
eral cleansing use. 


S your skin exceptionally hard to 

take care of? Wind, dust, expo- 

sure; do they constantly irritate 
and roughen its delicate texture? 


You can correct this extreme sensi- 
tiveness. Every night use the follow- 
ing treatment: 


Dip a soft washcloth in warm water 
and hold it to your face. Then make a 
warm water lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and dip your cloth up and down in 
it until the cloth 1s “fluffy” with the soft 
white lather. Rub this lathered cloth 
gently over your skin until the pores are 
thoroughly cleansed. Then rinse first 
with warm, then with clear, cool water 
and dry carefully. ; 


Special treatments for each different 
type of skin are given in the famous 
booklet that is wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is on sale at 


‘‘Your treatment for one week’’ 


A beautiful little set of the Wobdbury facial 
preparations sent to you for 25 cents:* 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature set of 
Woodbury’s facial preparations, containing your 
complete Woodbury treatment for one week. 


You will find, first the little booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” telling you the special 
treatment your skin needs; then a trial size cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap—enough for seven 
nights of any treatment; and samples of the new 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream, Facial Powder and 
Cold Cream. 


Write today for this special new Woodbury 
outfit. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1608 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1608 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 


Ontario. 


Conspicuous nose pores can be corrected. Read 
the special treatment for this condition given 
in the famous booklet of treatments, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” which is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
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Lhe ork Lhat Counts 


By Meredith Nicholson 
T GUESS that job will stand a while,” remarked an architect with whom 


I inspected a splendid new building he was about to turn over to the 
owners. He was justly proud of the realization of his plans. What 
had first been only a dream stood before him—a dream come true. 

It 1s constructive work that counts, the tangible result of intelligent, con- 
scientious labor. We are judged by our actual accomplishments, not by 
what we might have done. 

Criticism is valueless unless it is informed and sincere. The author who 
writes a dull book or the carpenter who turns out a clumsy job is entitled to 
know wherein he has failed. 

Every community has its txcurable pessimists. While they grumble on 
the side-lines, the game of life is being played by men and women of faith 
and courage whose determined will urges them on to victory. 

Education is America’s first line of defense. The future of America 
hangs in the balance every day*in every American schoolhouse. In the 
wide-spread discussion of better methods of promoting the more perfect 
understanding of American ideals by all the people, we recur constantly to 
the school-teacher. Here is a public servant whose work is essentially con- 
structive. 

Pay the teachers a wage commensurate with their great responsibility to 
the nation! 

The child delights in a plaything he has fashioned with his own hands. 
We are all born.to be producers, to add to the wealth and beauty and happt- 
ness of the world. Our gift need not be an obelisk by the Nile, or a Parthe- 
non, or the dome of a St. Peter’s. A cheering word that heartens a brother 
for the day's struggle—that, too, builds for eternity in the soul of him who 
gives and in him who receives. 

We have a right to demand of statesmen that they complain less bitterly of 
the mistakes of their opponents and tell us more definitely what they will do 
if confronted by the same problems. 

Be a builder, not a destroyer! It profits me nothing to tear down a thing 
that I cannot replace with something better. 

“IT am not come to destroy, but to fulfill.””. He who uttered these words re- 
created the earth upon a new foundation whose corner-stone is love. 
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By Gacar AL. Guest 
Decoration by Plarvey Emrich 


WOULD not be too wise—so very wise 
That I must sneer at simple songs and creeds, 
And let the glare of wisdom blind my eyes 
To humble people and their humble needs. 


I would not care to climb so high that I 

Could néver hear the children at their play, 
Could only see the people passing by, 

Yet never hear the cheering words they say. 


I would not know too much—too much to smile, 
At trivial errors of the heart and hand, 

Nor be too proud to play the friend the while, 
And cease to help and know and understand. 


I would not care to sit upon a throne, 

Or build my ‘house upon a mountain-top, 
Where I must dwell in glory all alone 

And never friend come in or poor man stop. 


God grant that I may live upon this earth 
And face the tasks which every morning brings, 
And never lose the glory and the worth 
humble service and the simple things. 
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By 
Arthur Somers Roche 
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$ the taxi stopped, Clancy leaned forward. Yes; she’d 
read the sign aright! It was Fifth Avenue that sne 
saw before her. 
Fifth Avenue! And she, Clancy Deane, of Zenith, 
blaine, was looking at it with her own eyes! Dreams did come 
ne, after all. She, forty-eight hours ago a resident of a sleepy 
maine town, was in the city whence came those gorgeous women 
i, in the summer-time, thrilled her as they disembarked from 
iat yachts in Zenith Harbor, to stroll round the town, 
muusement in their eyes. 
‘She looked to the left. A limousine, driven by a liveried 
aaufeur, beside whom sat another liveried man, was also 
lopped by the policeman in the center of the avenue. Furtively, 
ithe, eyed the slim matron who sat, leaning back, in the rear 
cee Car. From the jaunty toque of blue cloth trimmed with 
Pd, down the chinchilla-collared seal coat, past the edge of 
‘wn duveteen skirt to the short-vamped shoes that, although 
ancy could not know it, had just come from Paris, the woman 
’s everything that Clancy was not. 
ky the policeman blew a whistle and the taxi moved forward 
‘turned up the avenue, Clancy sat more stiffly. Oh, well, 
‘ her six months— She knew well enough that her tailor- 
_ Was not the real thing. But it was the best that Bangor, 
9 rey city to Zenith, could provide. And it would do. So 
ine i hat that, by the presence of the woman in the limou- 
be ad | made to seem coarse, bucolic. Even her shoes, which 
aly & been assured were the very latest thing. were, she sud- 
Y knew, altogether too long and narrow. But it didn’t 


ea her pocketbook she held the “Open, Sesame” to 
" cod weeks, and Clancy Deane would be as well dressed as 
lithes! ‘The whom a moment ago she had been so close. 
nd it w. hey were all that Clancy needed. She knew that. 
; asn't vanity that made her realize that her faintly angu- 

held all the elements that, ripening, would give ner 
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shape that lissomeness envied by women and admired by men. 
It wasn’t conceit that told her that her black hair, not lusterless 
but with a satiny sheen, was rare in its soft luxuriousness. It 
wasn’t egotism that assured her that her face, with its broad 
mouth, whose red lips could curve or pout exquisitely, its straight 
nose with the narrow nostrils, its wide-set gray eyes, and low, 
broad forehead, was beautiful. 

Conceit, vanity, egotism—these were not in the Clancy 
Deane make-up. But she recognized her assets, and was pre- 
pared to realize from their sale the highest possible price. She 


‘could not forbear to peep into her pocketbook. Yes; it was still 


there—-the card, oddly enough, quite simply engraved, of 
“Mlle. Fanchon DeLisle.” And, scrawled with a muddy pen, 
were the mystic words: “Introducing my little friend, Florine 
Ladue, to Mr. Morris Beiner.”’ 

Carefully, as the taxi glided up the avenue, Clancy put the 
card back in the side compartment of the rather bulky pocket- 
book. At Forty-fifth Street, the driver turned to the left 
toward Times Square. She recognized the Times Building from 
a photograph she had seen. The taxi turned again at the north 
end of the square, and, a door away, stopped before what seemed 
to be a row of modiste’s shops. 

“This is the Napoli, ma’am,”’ the driver said. 
up-stairs. Help you with your bag, ma’am?” 

“Of course.” It was with a quite careless air that she replied. 

She climbed the short and narrow flight of stairs that led to 
the office of the Napoli with as much of an air as is possible for 
any human to assume mounting stairs. 

A fat, jolly-seeming woman sat at a desk perched so that it 
commanded not merely the long, narrow dining-room but the 
stairs to the street. Although Clancy didn’t know it, the Napoli, 
the best known theatrical hotel in America, had been made by 
throwing several old dwelling-houses together. 

“A room?” suggested Clancy. 

The stout woman nodded pleasantly. Whereupon Clancy 
paid and tipped her taxi-man. The landlady, Madame Napoli, 


as Clancy was soon to learn, shoved the register toward her. 
31 
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But it was the people at her own table who interested Clancy. The complete absence of formality that bad 
: -and forth that these were the most intimate of 


With a flourish, Clancy signed “‘ Florine Ladue.’”’ To append the 
town of Zenith as her residence was too much of an anticlimax 
after the “Florine Ladue.” Portland was a bit more cosmo- 
politan, and Portland, therefore, appeared on the register. 

“You have a trunk?” asked Madame Napoli. 

Clancy shook her head. 

“Then the terms, for a room by the week, will be fourteen 
dollars—in advance,” said madame. 

Clancy shrugged. Nonchalantly she opened her purse and 
drew forth a twenty-dollar bill. Madame beamed upon her. 

“You may sign checks for one week, Miss’’—she consulted 
the register—‘‘ Miss Ladue.” 


“«Sign checks?” Clancy was puzzled. 

Madame beamed. © Also, a smaller edition of madame, ¥ 
the same kindly smile, chuckled. 

“Vou see,” said madame, “my children—these 
children.” And she waved a fat hand toward the ‘ 
where a few men and women were gaily chattering a * 
sible badinage to each other between mouthfuls. “But 5 
are careless. And so—I let them sign checks for one wee 
they do not pay at the end of one week——” 

Clancy squared her shoulders haughtily. ch 

“I think you need have no apprehension about me, § e 
stiltedly. 
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marked their entrance continued now. One gathered from the conversation that was bandied back 


Sparated for years and now come together again 


“Oh, I won’t-—not for one week,” beamed madame. “ Paul!’ 
A ’bus-boy emerged from the dining-room, wiping 
ands upon a soiled apron. 


any Miss~-Ladue’s bag to one hundred and eighteen,” 

ike oh ee. She beamed again upon Clancy. “If you 

child, co ate-cake, Miss Ladue, better come down early. My 
“The Sobble it up quickly.” 

wp “ges you,” said Clancy, and followed the ’bus-boy porter 

Aves lights of stairs. Her room, fairly large, with a basin 

ate mp water and an ample closet, and, as Paul pointed 
» Only two doors from the bathroom, had two wide windows, 

€y looked out upon Times Square. 


The afternoon was waning. Dots of light embellished the 
awesome Times Building. Back, lower down Broadway, an 
automobile leaped into being, poised nigh in the air, its wheels 
spinning realistically. A huge and playful kitten chased a ball 
of twine. A petticoat flapped back and forth in an electrically- 
created gale. 

There was a wide seat before one window, and Clancy stretched 
out upon it, elbows upon the sill and her cheeks pressed into 
her two palms. Zenith was ten million miles away. She won- 
dered why people had hoped that she wouldn’t be lonely. As if 
anyone could be lonely in New York! 

Why, the city was crowded! There were scores of things to 
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do, scores of places to go. While, back home in Zenith, two 
days ago, she had finished a day just like a hundred preceding, 
a thousand preceding days. She had washed her hands in the 
women’s dressing-room at Miller & Company’s. She had walked 
home, tired out after a hard day pounding a typewriter for Mr. 
Frank Miller. Her aunt Hetty—she wasn’t really Clancy’s 
aunt—Clancy was an orphan—but she'd lived at Mehitabel 
Baker’s boarding-house since her mother died, four years ago— 
had met her at the door and said that there was apple pie for 
supper and she’d saved an extra piece for her. After supper, 
there’d been a movie, then bed. Oh, occasionally there was a 
dance, and sometimes a dramatic company, fourth-rate, played 
at the opera-house. She thought of “Mlle. Fanchon DeLisle,”’ 
whose card she carried, whose card was the ‘Open, Sesame.” 

Mademoiselle DeLisle had been in the ‘‘ New York Blondes.” 
Clancy remembered how, a year ago, when the “flu” first ravaged 
the country, Mademoiselle DeLisle had been stricken, on ‘the 
night the Blondes played Zenith. She’d almost died, too. 
She said herself that, if it hadn’t been for Clancy, 
when nurses were so scarce and hard to get, that 
she sure would have kicked in. She’d been 
mighty grateful to Clancy. And when she left, 
a fortnight after her company, she’d given Clancy 
this card. 

“Morris Beiner ain’t the biggest guy in 
the world, kid,” she’d said, “but he’s big 
enough. And he can land youa job. He 
cot me mine,” she stated. Then, 
as she caught a glint of pity in 
Clancy’s eyes, she went on: 
‘Don’t judge the stage by the 
Blondes, and don’t judge ac- 
tresses by me. I’m an old-timer, 
kid. I never could act. But if 
the movies had been in exist- 
ence twenty years ago, I'd ’a’ 
cleaned up, kid; hear me tell it. 
It’s a crime for a girl with your 
looks to be pounding the keys 
in a two-by-four canning fac- 
tory in a jerk Maine town. 
Wl y. with your looks—a clean- 
up in the movies—you don’t 
have to bean actress, you know. 
Just look pretty and collect the 
salary. And a husband with 
kale—that’s what a girl like you 
really wants. And you can get 
it. Think it over, kid.” 

Clancy had thought it over 
But it had been one of those 
absurdly hopeless dreams that could 
never be realized. And then, two 
months ago, had come from California 
an inquiry as to her possible relation- 
ship to the late Stephen Burgess. Aunt 
Hetty had visited the court-house, i> 
looked up marriage records, with the 
result that, two days ago, Clancy had 
received a draft for seven hundred and 
thirty-two dollars and forty-one cents. 
one-eighth of the estate of Stephen 
Burgess, cousin of Clancy’s mother. 

It wasn’t a fortune, but Clancy, after 
a shriek, and showing the precious draft 
to aunt Hetty, had run up-stairs and 
found the card that Fanchon DeLisle 
had given her. She stood before the 
mirror. She pirouetted, turned, twisted. And made her de- 
cision. If she stayed in Zenith, she might, if lucky, marry a 
traveling man. One kundred dollars a week at the outside. 

Better to sink in New York than float in Zenith! And Fanchon 
DeLisle had been so certain of Clancy’s future, so roseate in her 
predictions, so positive that Morris Beiner would place her! 

Not a regret could Clancy find in her heart for having, on the 
day after the receipt of the draft, left Zenith. Forever! She 
repeated the word to herself, gritting her teeth. 

“What's the matter, kid? Did he insult you?” 

Clancy looked up. In the doorway—she had left the door 


Ike Weber was wait- 
ing’ for them in the 
foyer of the Chateau 
de la Reine 


ajar—stood a tall young woman, a blonde. She entered without 
invitation and smiled cheerfully at Clancy. 
one shapely foot. 


She whirled on 


Find the Woman 


“Hook me up, will you, kid? I can’t fix the darned thing ) 
save my life.” 

Clancy leaped to her feet and began fastening the open 
dress of the woman. She worked silently, too overcore }; 
embarrassment to speak. The blonde wriggled in her dry 
making it fit more smoothly over her somewhat prominent bi, 
She faced Clancy. 

“My name’s Fay Marston. What’s yours?” 

“C]—Florine Ladue,” replied Clancy. 

“Y-e-s, it is,” grinned the other. “But it don’t matte, 
darn, kid. It’s what others call you, not what you call yoursl 
On the stage?” 

“T expect to enter the movies,” said Clancy. 

“*Enter’ them, eh? Wish I could crawl in! 1’m too blame! 
big, they all tell me. Still, I should worry, while Mr. Ziegid; 
runs the ‘Follies.’”’ 

‘*Are you in the ‘Follies’?”” asked Clancy. 

Fay winked. 


This was life! 


“Not when they’re on the road, old ching, ' 
got your job?” 

“Oh, I will!” said Clancy. 

Miss Marston eyed her. 

“T’ll say you will. With a skin like that, 
you'll get anywhere under God’s blue canopy 
that you want to go. That’s the secret, 
Flo—Florine—skin. I tell you so. Oh. 
well, much obliged, kid. Do as much for 
you sometime.” 

She walked to the door but hesitated on 
the threshold. 

“Like wild parties, Florine?” she asked. 

“J—I don’t know,” said Clancy. 

“Nothing rough, you know. I never for- 
get that I’m a lady and what’s due me from 
gentlemen,” said Fay. “But—Ike Web: 
*phoned me that his little friend was ' 
up sick with somethin’ or other, and 
could bring another girl along, he'd 
obliged. Dinner and dance—at the Chateau 
dela Reine. Jazzy place, kid. You'd better 
come.” 

Clancy was thrilled. If a momentary 
doubt assailed her, she dismissed it at once. 
She could take care of herself. 

“I—I’d love to. If I have anything to 
wear—” She hesitated. | 

“Well, unpack the old gripsack,” grinned | 
Fay, ‘‘and we'll soon find out.” 

A moment later, she was shaking out 
the folds of an extremely simple foulard. 
Another moment, and Clancy was in her 
knickers. Fay eyed her. 


“Dance? Stage-dances, I mean. No? 
You oughta learn. Some pretty 
shape, kid. Here, lemme button | 
this.” | 
For a moment, Clancy hes: 
tated. Fay patted her on the 
shoulder. 

“Don’t make any mistake 
about me, Florine. I'm the 
right kind of people for a little 
girl to know, all right. q 

“Why—why, of course you 
are!” said Clancy. W ithout 
further delay she permitted Fa 
to return her service of a whik 
ago and hook up the pretty fov- 
lard. 
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she stole a searching glance at her companion’s a 
large-featured face and was reassured. Vulgar, ee. 
Fay Marston might be—but vicious? “No,” 
she decided. 

And Weber’s pleasant greeting 
served to allay any lingering fears. 
Agood-natured, shrewd-eyed man, 
with uneven and slightly stained 
teeth, his expensive-seeming dinner 
jacket of dark-gray cloth, his dark, 
shining studs—Clancy could not 
tellof what jewels they were made 
—and his whole well-fed 
air seemed to reek of 
money. He waved a fat 
hand at Fay and 
immediately came 
qward them. 

“You're late, 

ay,’’ he an- 
nounced. 

“But look what 
made me late!” 
laughed the blond 


girl. 

Weber bowed to 
Clancy with an 
exaggerated gal- 
lantry which he 
had picked up by much 
attendance at the theater. 

“You're forgiven, Fay.” 

“Florine, meet Mr. 
Weber,” pronounced Fay. 
‘Miss—Miss—kid, I forget your name.” 

“Florine’ will said Weber. ‘It’s 

bear of a name. Call me ‘Ike,’ girlie.” 

He took Clancy’s hand between his two fat 
palms and pressed it. He grinned at Fay. 

“Tl let you do all my picking after this, Fay. 
Come on; check your things.” 

Upa heavily carpeted stairway he forced 
apath for them. Clancy would have lin- 
gered. Pushing against her were women 
dressed as she had never expected to see 
t'em dressed. There were necklaces of 
pearls and diamonds, coats of sable and chinchilla, 
gowns that even her inexperience knew cost in the 
hundreds, perhaps the thousands. 

In the dressing-room, where she surrendered her 
plain cloth coat of a cheap dark-blue material to the 
maid, she voiced something of her amazement to 
Fay. The blond girl laughed. oo 
You'll have all they got, kid, if you take your 
time. At that, there isn’t one of them wouldn’t 
give all her rags for that skin of yours. Did you 
notice Ike’s eves? Like a cat lookin’ at a plate of 
cream. You'll do, kid. If Ike Weber likes your 
ame he does—you should worry about fur 

ats,” 

“Who is demanded Clancy. 

Broker,” said Fay. ‘With a leanin’ to the 
stage. They say he’s got money in half a dozen 
shows, Idunno about that, but he’s a regular feller. 
Nothin fresh about Ike. Don’t worry, Florine.” 

Clancy smiied tremulously. She wasn’t worried 
about the possible “freshness” of a hundred Webers. 
me Was Worrying about her clothes. But as they 
Friend the dining-room and were escorted by a 
maitre to a long, flower-laden table 
oak i next the dancing-space, worry left her. 
i rhe ders straightened and her head poised con- 

te “ot For Claney had an artistic eye. She knew 
ina simple vase will sometimes 

“ik Arce: at daisy to-night. 
hearty iat of a daze, she let herself be presented to a dozen 
into a ch arma without catching a single name, and then sank 
oe eat Weber. He was busy talking at the moment 
about “g “e n-haired beauty, and Clancy was free to look 
elect to th t _.5 & gorgeous room, with a queer Japanesque 

0 the ceiling, obtained by draperies that were, as Clancy 
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Clancy hailed the driver. 


drew in to the curb. 
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phrased it to herself, ‘‘accordion-plaited.” At the 
far end of the dancing-space was a broad flight of 
stairs that led to a sort of curtained balcony, or 
stage. 

But it was the people at her own table who 
interested Clancy. The complete absence of 
formality that had marked their entrance— 
Weber had permitted them, after his escort to 
the dressing-room, to find their own way to the 
table—continued now. One gathered from the 
conversation that was bandied back and forth 
that these were the most intimate of friends, 

separated for years and now come together 
again. 

A woman from another table, 
with a squeal of delight, rose, 
and, crossing over, spoke to the 
brown-haired girl. They kissed 
each other ecstatically, ex- 
changed half a 
dozen sentences, 
and then the visitor 
retired. Clancy 
heard Weber ask 
the visitor’s name. 

“Hanged if I 
know! I seem to 
remember her 
faintly,” said the 
brown-haired one. 

Weber turned to 
Clancy. 

““Get that?” he 
chuckled. ‘‘It’s a 
preat lane—Broad- 
way. It ain't a 
place where you are 
acquainted with 
people; you love 
” 


“Or hate ’em?” suggested 
Clancy. 
Weber beamed upon her. 
‘Don’t tell me that you’re clever 
as well as a bear for looks, Florine! 
If you do, I’ll be just bowled over 
. completely.” 
Clancy shrugged. 
“Was that clever?” 

Weber chuckled. 

“Tf you listen to the line 
of talk around this table— 
how I knocked ’em for a 
goal in Philly, and how Branwyn’s been 
after me for seven months to get me to sign 
a contract, and how Bruce Fairchild got a 
company of his own because he was jealous 
of the way I was stealing the film from 
him—after a little of that, anything sounds 
clever. Dance, Florine?” 

Back in Zenith, Ike Weber, even if he’d 
been the biggest business man in town, 
would have hesitated to ask Clancy Deane 
so casually todance with him. The Deanes 
were real people in Zenith, even though 
they’d never had much money. But great- 
grandfather Deane had seen service in ’47 
in Mexico, had been wounded at the storm- 
ing of Chapultepec; and grandfather Clancy 
had been Phil Sheridan’s aide. That sort 
of thing mattered a whole lot in Zenith, 
even to-day. 

But Clancy had come to New York, to 
Broadway, with no snobbery. All her 
glorious ancestry hadn’t prevented her from feeling mighty lucky 
when Mr. Frank Miller made her his stenographer. She’d come 
to New York, to Broadway, to make a success, to lift herself for- 
ever beyond the Mr. Frank Millers and their factories. So it 
was not disinclination to letting Ike Weber’s arm encircle her 
that made Clancy hesitate. She laughed, as he said, 

“Maybe you think, because I’m a little fat, that I can’t shake 
anasty toe, Florine?” 


He 
“Please 
take me to the Napoli,” she 
begged."*Near Times Square” 
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“‘And—what are 


“I—]’m awfully hungry,” she confessed. 
these things?” 

She looked down at the plate before her, on which were placed 
almost a dozen varieties of edibles, most of them unfamiliar. 

Weber laughed. 

“Florine, I like you!” he declared. ‘‘Why, I don’t believe 
you know what a four-flusher is. This your first Broadway 
party?” 

“T never saw New York until this afternoon,” she confessed. 

Weber eyed her closely. 

“‘How’d you meet Fay?” 

Clancy told him, told him all about the little legacy from the 
West, the breaking of the home ties. She mentioned that she 
had a card of introduction to an agent. 

‘“‘Well, that’ll help—maybe,” said Weber. ‘“‘But it don’t 
matter. You give me a ring to-morrow afternoon, and I'll 
make a date with you. I know about everybody in the picture 
game worth knowing, and I’ll start you off right.” 

“Vou’re awfully 
good,” she told him. 

Weber smiled; 
Clancy noted, for the 
first time, that the 
merry eyes deep-set 
in flesh, could be 
very hard. 

“*Maybe I am, and 
maybe I ain’t. Any- 
way, you ring me— 
those are _ hors- 
d’eurres, Florine. An- 
chovy, salami— try 

Clancy did, and 
enjoyed them. Also, 
she liked the soup, 
which Weber in- 
formed her was tur- 
tle, and the fish, a 
filet of sole. After 
that, she danced with 
her mentor. 

They returned to 
the table and Weber 
promptly began sing- 
ing her praises. 
Thereafter, in quick 
succession, she danced 
with several men, 
among them Zenda, 
a mop-haired man 
with large, dreamy 
eyes, who informed 
her casually that he 
was giving the party. 
It was to celebrate, 
he said, the releasing 
of his twenty-fifth 
film. 

“You a friend of 
the big blond girl 
that you came in 
with?” he asked. 

““Why, she invited 
cried Clancy. 
“Miss Marston— 
don’t you know her?” 

Zenda grinned. 

“Oh, yes; I know 
her. But I didn’t 
know she was coming 
to-night. My press- 
agent told me that I 
ought to give a party. 
He invited everyone 
he could think of. 
Forty accepted, and 
about a dozen and a 
half are here. But 
that doesn’t matter. 
I get the publicity 
just the same. Know 


‘em? I know everyone. I ought to. I’m one of the biggest men 
in the films. Listen to me tell you about it,” he chuckled 
‘Florine, you sure can dance.” Like the rest, he called her 
by her first name. 

She was blushing with pride as he took her back to the table 
Fut, to her piqued surprise, Zenda promptly forgot jj 
about her. However, her pique didn’t last long. At about the 
salad course, the huge curtain at the top of the wide staircay 
parted, and the cabaret began. For forty-five minutes it lasted, 
and Clancy was thrilled at its elaborateness. 

At its end, the dinner had been eaten, and the party began to 
break up. Zenda came over to Weber. 

‘Feel like a game?” he asked. 

“You know me,” said Weber. 

Ensued a whispered colloquy between five of the men. Then 
came many loud farewells and the making of many engagements, 
Clancy felt distinctly out of it. Weber, who wished her to tele. 
plone | im to-rrorrow, seemed to forget her existence. So even 


Clancy rose slowly to her feet. “Yes, she said deliberately: “I see. I see that you—why you re? 


that's the way 


and the veins stood out on his forehead. 
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did Fay, who moved toward the dressing room. Feeling oddly “To Mr. Zenda’s apartment?” Clancy was cistinctly shocked. 
t men neglected, Clancy followed her. ‘‘Well, why not?” Fay guffawed. ‘Why, you poor little 
ckled, ““What you doin’ the rest of the evenin’:’’ asked Fay, as she — simp, Mabel Larkin’ll be there, won’t she?”’ Clancy’s expression 
d her pe being helped into her coat. indicated bewilderment. ‘‘Gosh! Didn’t you meet her? She 
“Why—I—nothing,” said Clancy. sat at Weber’s left all evening. She’s Zenda’s wife.” 
table. “Qf course not!” Fay laughed. “I wasn’t thinkin’. Want to Clancy demurred no longer. She was helped into her coat, 
t all come along with me?” that seemed to have grown shrinkingly forlorn, and descended 
at Ge “Where are you going?” demanded Clancy cautiously. Ske’d to the foyer with Fay. There Weber met them, and expressed 
ircast Hard a lot about the wickedness of New York, and to-night she delight that Clancy was to continue with the party. 
asted, had attended a dinner-party where actresses and picture-direc- “You'll bring me luck, Florine,” he declared. 
, tors and backers of shows gathered. And it kad been about as He ushered them into his own limousine, and sat in the rear 
an to gicked as a church sociable in Zenith. seat between the two girls. But he addressed no words to 
“Oh, Zenda and Ike and a few of the others are goin’ up to. Clancy. In an undertone, he conversed with Fay. Clancy 
Jenda’s apartment. They play stud.” grew slightly nervous. But the nervousness vanished as they 


“Stud?” asked Clancy. descended from the car before a garish apartment-house. A 
“Poker. They play the steepest game you ever saw, kid. question to Fay brought the information that they were on 
ill, that’d be easy, you not havin’ seen any game at all, wouldn’t — Park Avenue. 

it? Want to come?” They alighted from the elevator at the seventh floor. The 
Zendas and five other 
people—two of whom 
were girls—had ar- 
rived before them, and 
were already grouped 
about a table in a huge 
living-room. Zenda 
was in his shirt- 
sleeves, sorting out 
chips from a mahog- 
any case. Cigar smoke 
made the air blue. A 
colored man, in livery 
—a most ornate liv- 
ery, whose main color 
was lemon, lending a 
sickly shade to fis 
ebony skin—was de- 
canting liquor. 

No one paid any 
attention to Clancy. 
The same casualness 
that had served to put 
her at her ease at the 
Chateau de la Reine 
had the same effect 
now. She strolled 
round the room. She 
knew nothing of art, 
had never seen an 
original masterpiece. 
But once, in the 
Zenith Public Li- 
brary, she had spent a 
tainy afternoon por- 
ing over a huge vol- 
ume that contained 
copies of the world’s 
most famous paint- 
ings. One of them was 
on the Zenda lis ing- 
room wall. Fay, light- 
ing a cigarette, heard 
her exclamation of 
surprise. She joined 
her. 

“What’s wrong?” 
she asked. 

Clancy pointed at 
the picture. 

“A Landseer,” she 
said, breathlessly. 
“Of course, though, 
it’s a copy.” 

“Copy nothin’,” 
said Fay indignantly. 
‘Zenda bought it for 
the publicity. Paid 
sixty-seven thousand 
for 

Clancy gasped. Fay 


better th, smiled indulgently. 
re 20 i ong a thief! Unlock that door and let me out! Beiner stared at her. His fat face reddened, “Sure. He makes 
fe way "ake it, eh? Now then, you little simp, you listen to me!” about s ix hundred 
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thousand a year. And his wife makes three thousand a week 
whenever she needs a little pocket-money.” 

“‘Not really?” 

“Qh, it’s true, all right. Why, Penniman, there, the little 
gray-haired man—he was an electrician in a Broadway theater 
five years ago. Griffin used him for some lighting effects in one 
of his films. Now he does nothin’ but plan lighting effects for 
hig features, and he gets two thousand a week. Grannis, that 
man shufflin’ the cards”—and she pointed to a tall, sallow-faced 
man—‘‘ was press-agent for another theater four years ago. He’s 
half-owner of the Zenda films to-day. Makes a quarter of a 
million or so every year. Of course, Zenda gets most of it. 
Lallo, the man drinkin’ the Scotch, was a bankrupt eighteen 
months ago. He got some Wall Street money behind him, and 
now he owns a big bit of the stock of the Lallo Exchange, a big 
releasing organization. Worth a couple of million, easy. Oh, 
ves; that Landseer is the real thing. Sh. Come over and 
watch ’em play, kid.” 

Weber reached out his fat hand as Clancy came near. He 
patted her arm. 

‘Stay near me, and bring me luck, Florine.” 

The game had begun. It was different from any game that 
Clancy had ever scen. She watched eagerly. Zenda dealt 
five cards, one to each player, face down. Then he dealt five 
more, face up. i 

“You're high,” he said to Weber. 
exposed card was a king. 

“T’'ll bet one berry,” said Weber. 
toward the center of the table. 

“How much is that?” whispered Clancy. 

Weber laughed. 

“A berry, Florine, is a buck, a seek—a-dollar.” 

“Oh!” said Clancy. Vaguely she felt admonished. 

Grannis sat next to Weber. He gingerly lifted the edge of the 
first card dealt to him and peeked at it. Then he eyed the 
eight of diamonds that lay face up before him. 

“We are here,” he announced jovially, ‘‘for one purpose—to 
get the kale in the middle of the table. I see your miserable 
berry, Ike, and on top of it you will notice that I place four 
red chips, red being the color of my heart.” 

Penniman immediately turned over his exposed card. 

“T wouldn’t like to win the first pot,” he said. 
lucky.” 

“How the lads do hate to admit the tinge of yellow 
Weber ieered. 

Lallo studied the jack before him. 

‘Just to prove,” he said, ‘‘that I am neither superstitious nor 
yellow, I’ll see your two hundred, Grannis.” 

‘*T feel the way you do, Lallo,” said Zenda. He put five chips, 
four red and one white, in the middle of the table. 

Weber squeezed Florine’s hand. 

“Breathe luck in my ear, kid,” he whispered. Then, louder, 
he said: ‘‘ Fooled you with that little berry bet, eh? Well, suck- 
ers, as Grannis says, we’re here for one purpose.’”’ He patted 

the king that lay face up before him with his fat hand. ‘Did 
your royal highness think I didn’t show the proper respect to 
your high rank? Well, I was just teasing the boys along. Make 
it an even five hundred,” he said briskly. He pushed four red 
and three blue chips toward the little pile. 

Clancy did some quick figuring. The blue chips must be 
worth one hundred dollars apiece. It was incredible, ghastly, 
but—fascinating. Grannis stared at Weber. 

‘“‘T think you mean it, Ike,” he said gently. 
I’m with you.” 

Lallo turned over his exposed card. 
said: 

“Why, I thought you fellows were playing. Now that I see 
you're in earnest—” He winked merrily at Clancy. 

Zenda chuckled. : 

‘Didn’t know we were playing for keeps, eh, Lal? Well, no- 
bo:ly deceived me. I’m with you, Ike.” 

He put his chips in the pot and dealt again. When, finally, 
ve cards had been given each remaining player, Grannis had 
two eights and an ace showing. Weber dropped out on the 
last card, but Zenda called Grannis’s bet of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. Grannis turned over his “buried” card. He 
had another king, and his two pair beat Zenda’s pair of aces. 
And Grannis drew in the chips. 

Clancy had kept count of the money. 
dollars in red and blue chips, and four dollars in whites. 

it was criminal! 

The game now became more silent. 


Clancy noted that Weber’s 


He tossed a white chip 


“Tt’s un- 
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“But—so do I. 


With mock reproach, he 
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Sitting in a big armchair, 
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dreamily wondering what the morrow and her card to Morris 
Beiner would bring forth, Clancy was suddenly conscious ofa 
harsh voice. She turned and saw pretty Mabel Larkin, Zenda’s 
wife, staring at Weber. Her eyes were glaring. 

“I tell you, Zenda,” she was saying, “he cheats. I’ve been 
telling you so for weeks. Now I can prove it.” 

Clancy stared at Weber. His fat face seemed suddenly to 
have grown thin. 

“Your wife had better prove it, Zenda,” he snarled. 
“She'll prove it if she says she will!’ cried Zenda. 
been laying for you, Weber. Mabel, what did he do?” 

His wife answered, never taking her eyes from Weber. 

“He ‘made’ the cards for Penniman’s next deal. He put two 
aces so that he’d get them. Deal them, Mr. Penniman, and 
deal the first card face up. Weber will get the ace of diamonds 
on the first round and the ace of clubs on the second.” 

Penniman picked up the deck of cards. For a moment, he 
hesitated. Then Weber’s fat hand shot across the table and 
tore the cards from Penniman’s grasp. There was a momentary 
silence. Then Zenda’s voice, sharp, icy, cut the air. ; 

“Weber, that’s confession. You’re a crook! You've made 
over a hundred thousand in this game in the last six months, 
By God, you'll settle a 

Weber’s fat fist crashed into Zenda’s face, and the dreamy- 
eyed director fell to the floor. Clancy leaped to her feet. She 
saw Grannis swing a chair above her head, and then, incon- 
tinently, as Zenda’s wife screamed, Clancy fled from the room. 
She found her coat and put it on. With trembling fingers she 
opened the door into the corridor and reached the elevator. 
She rang the bell. 

It seemed hours before the lift arrived. She had no physical 
fear; it was the fear of scandal. If the folks back home in 
Zenith should read her name in the papers as one of the partici- 
pants, or spectators, even, in a filthy brawl like this, she could 
never hold her head up again. For three hours she had been 
of Broadway; now, suddenly, she was of Zenith. 

“Taxi, miss?” asked the polite doorman down-stairs. 

She shook her head. At any moment they might miss‘ her 
up-stairs. She had no idea what might or might not happen. 

A block down the street, she discovered that not wearing a 
hat rendered her conspicuous. A small closed car passed her. 
Clancy did not yet know that two-passenger cars are never 
taxis. She hailed the driver. He drew in to the curb. 

“Please take me to the Napoli,” she begged. “Near Times 
Square.” 

The driver stared at her. Then he touched his hat. 

“Certainly,” he said courteously. 

Then Clancy drew back. 

“Oh, I thought you were a taxi-man!”’ t 

“Well, I can at least take you home,” smiled the driver. 

She looked at him. They were near an arc-light, and he 
looked honest, clean. He was big, too. 

“Will you?” she asked. 

She entered the car. Not a word did either of them speak 
until he stopped before the Napoli. Then, hesitantly, difii 
dently, he said, 

“I suppose you’d think me pretty fresh if—if I asked you 
name.” 

She eyed him. 

“‘No,” she said slowly. ‘But I wouldn’t tell it to you. 

He accepted the rebuke smilingly. ; 

“All right. But I'll see you again, sometime. And i 
you'll know who it is—my name’s Randall, David Randal. 
Good-night.” She flushed at his smiling confidence. She for 
got to thank him as she ran up the stairs into the Napoli. 

Safe in her room, the door locked, she sat down on, nt 
window-seat and began to search out her plan of action. = 
by little, she began to see that she had no plan of action to fine 
Accidentally she had been present when a scandalous charge ie 
made. She knew nothing of it, was acquainted with non 
the participants. Still, she was glad that she had run apa 
Heaven alone knew what had happened. Suddenly she ve 
to weep. The conquering of Broadway, that had seeme 4 
simple an achievement a few hours ago, now, oddly, seem 
a remote, an impossible happening. . 

Some one on Startled, afraid, she 
no answer. The door shook as some one tried the knob. 
Fay’s voice sounded through the thin partition. 

“Hey, Florine! You home?” 

Clancy opened the door reluctantly. Fay burst into the r oe 
Her blond hair had become string-seeming. Her make-up © 
streaked with perspiration. (Continued on page 
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Cappy sat up, affrighted. “The unmitigated jackass!" he declared 


Cappy Ricks Comes Back 


And Peter B. Kyne has made him cannier than ever 


Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 


HIS story properly begins back in 191s, shortly after 
Captain Matt Peasley married Cappy Ricks’ daughter 
Florry and took over the presidency of the Blue Star 
‘ Navigation Company. Those who have followed 
e adventures of Cappy Ricks will recall that about this time 
+ gentleman retired from active participation in the whole- 
mi lumber and shipping business and arrogated to himself the 
president emeritus of the Blue Star Navigation Company, 
lied icks Lumber and Logging Company, and half a dozen 
joe Snes aman Thereafter, he faced a life of ease with that 
— ic calm Which comes of a consciousness of a well-lined 
, ¢ at the conclusion of a life filled with worthy endeavor and 
rorth-while accomplishment. 
Con pate habit of work had set its everlasting seal upon 
re icks. Authority lurked in the very marrow of his 
Page and he could not relinquish it. Quite naturally, 
oa is son in-law had been in command less than three 
Siesing ore ( appy differed with him on a question of whom 
Orion the Blue Star seven-thousand-ton freighter, 
intention € Tot was precipitated when Peasley announced his 
wan be handing the job to Captain Ephraim Hibbard, a 
wy. Mend of his from blue water and a wind-jammer. 
/\hem-m-m. Harumph-h-h.” Cappy Ricks 
‘ns his swivel chair and gazed upon his son-in- 
S of his spectacles. “Nothing doing!” he piped. 


“No?” Captain Matt queried, with a rising inflection that 
predicated war. ‘Well, what right have you to stick your oar 
in, old-timer? I thought you had retired and placed me in charge.” 

“So I have; so I have. My dear boy, control yourself,” Cappy 
soothed. “Surely, Matthew, you would not deny me the privi- 
lege of making a worth-while suggestion—in view of the fact 
that I was a veteran in the shipping world at a time when you 
were mewling and puking in your nurse’s arms.” 

“Oh! So this is to be a suggestion? Very well; I shall be 
happy to listen to it. I had a suspicion you werc about to launch 
a cirect command,” ke added. 

Cappy ignored this thrust. 

“Have you ever considered the relative ratio of bluenoses to 
squareheads in the membership of Harbor Fifteen, Masters and 
Pilots Association of America?” he demanded tolerantly. 

Matt Peasley admitted he had not. 

“T am amazed at your admission,” his father-in-law continued. 
“Tf I may judge by the avidity with which you are seeking 
Down-East skippers for our fleet and ignoring the flaxen-haired 
vikings of Scandinavia, you’re about due to break down the 
morals of the Blue Star Navigation Company. Not- 
withstanding the fact that we have the smallest mercantile marine 
in the world to-day for a nation of our size and wealth, you know 
as well as I do that but for our Scandinavian brethren we 
wouldn’t be able to operate the few ships we have.” 
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“Step up to the plate and hit the ball squarely on the nose,” 
Matt demanded. ‘What have you got against Eph Hibbard? 
He’s a man and a sailor, every inch of him; he came aboard 
through the hawse-pipes, and nobody ever handed him any- 
thing on a silver plate.” 

“No; but you're trying to. And he didn’t come aboard through 
the hawse-pipes of a Blue Star ship—while First Mate Axel 
Gustafson of the Florence Ricks did. My boy, why not promote 
the faithful servants who have been in our employ lo these 
many years before distributing plunis to outsiders?” 

“That Finn! Why, Cappy, he’s a dog-barking navigator. 
The Orion is too heavy-calibered for Gustafson.” 

“T don’t know about that, Matt. We can be more positive 
after we’ve given him his chance.” 

“I’m not taking chances with a brand-new ship,” 
retorted. 

“Well, in view of the fact that I own about sixty per cent. 
of the Orion, I think we'll take a chance, Matt,” Cappy declared, 
forced to finality. “If Gustafson walks her, overland, I'll not 
yell murder. Besides—ahem—harumph-h-h—Gustafson was 
in to see me recently, and—I—er—I—I’m afraid I—er—com- 
mitted myself, Matt.’’ Cappy looked just a trifle embarrassed 
and distressed; seeing which, Matt Peasley surrendered. 

“Very well, Cappy; have it your own way. Only, if that 
Finn makes any mistakes; you ought to pay for them.” 

“T’ll just take that little bet, Matt. The fact is, I 
wouldn’t give a hoot for a man who didn’t pull a bone- 
head play every once in so often. Your colleague of 
the lumber department, Skinner, is the only person 
I know who never makes mistakes, and he, 
the poor fish, is so busy playing the game 
close to his vest and losing so much valuable 
time and so many profitable opportunities 
doing it that I’m not quite clear in my mind 
yet whether Skinner’s an asset or a liability.” 

As Matt Peasley left the office, Cappy 
called after him: 

“Hey, there! No sulking, now. When 
you promote Axel Gustafson, 
do it with a smile—make him 
think you're doing it willingly 
because he’s earned it. If he 
feels that he hasn’t got the 
entire confidence of his owners, 
he’ll bea failure from the start, 
and don’t you forget it.” 

Three months later, Cap- 
tain Matt Peasley came into 
Cappy’s oflice and demanded 
the latter’s check for five thou- 
sand dollars, payable to the 
order of the Blue Star Navi- 
gation Company. 

“Elucidate,” the presi- 
dent emeritus demanded. 

number one of 
Captain Axel Gustafson,” 

Matt replied pleasantly. 
“You'll recall guarantee- 
ing the company against 
any loss incident to that 

Finn’s stupidity.” 

“ My word is my bond 
I remember _ perfectly. 

What has the—er—fel- 
low—done now?” 

“Well, you see, Cappy, Axel 
had run coastwise all his life. 

While he has a master’s ticket to navigate the dark blue, he 

acquired it on theory instead of practise—and, moreover, navi- 

gating a ship is such a simple matter that even Gustafson 

managed to get by the inspectors. What Axel didn’t know of 
didn’t pause to think about, however, are a few simple rules 
promulgated by the Department of Commerce When he sailed 
from Grays Harbor with that cargo of lumber for Havana, he 
just pulled out the minute he had his deck-load lashed. He 

never bothered to get a bill of health “i 

Cappy sat up, affrighted. 

“The unmitigated jackass!’’ he declared 

“Not at all, Cappy. Remember, Axel has been running 
coastwise all his life, and bills of health aren’t necessary in that 
trade. He’s merely a victim of habit. Well, kick in with five 


Matt 
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thousand. We’ve been fined that much by the Cuban govern 
ment—at least Axel has—for arriving in Havana without a bil 
of health, and since he cannot pay it, the Blue Star Navigation 
Company must; and since the Blue Star declines, you're stuck 
to the hilt.” 

“Five thousand drops of my heart’s blood,” Cappy growled 
as he wrote the check. ‘“‘That Finn has certainly ruined a fing 
day for me.” 

Two weeks passed, during which period Cappy made frequent 
inquiry of Matt Peasley regarding the operations of Captain 
Axel Gustafson. 

“T have nothing new to report, sir,” Matt invariably replied 
“However, I have hopes.” 

Cappy reflected that the Finn could not possibly get into 
trouble while discharging his cargo at Havana, taking on a cargo 
of sugar, and making the short 
run over to New Orleans to dis- 
charge it. And inorder to guard 


against the possibility ¢ 
another five-thousand-do! 
lar donation, he had spet! 
twenty dollars cabling Axé 
some singularly 
advice. 

“TI ought to fire that 
“And I would—only, that would le 
right, 


blockhead,” he soliloquized. 
an admission to Matt and Skinner that they were 
was wrong. I may be losing my punch as a business man, 
I'll be shot if I can afford to admit it. No, sir; not at my ag 

He was cogitating thus one afternoon when there came 4 
knock at his office door. 

“Come in,” he barked. A 

Entered Mr. Joseph Bender, of the sales-stafi 
Lumber and Logging Company. Mr Bender was twenly™ 
years old, russet, imaginative, aggressive, popular, and a cra 
jack salesman. 
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“Good-afternoon, Mr. Ricks,” he announced, and sat down. 

“Well, Jocy?” the president emeritus queried promptly. 

“Pye resigned,” Joey announced, “‘and I’ve called to say 
good-by and tell you how almighty hard I find it to leave 
you.” 


Miss Patten was no 

Icnger employed in 

Skinner's de- 
partment. For Joey had married her. 
It required all the time of two persons 
to care for the pineapple business 


‘Now, now, Joey, you Hotspur, none of that! How dare you 

"sign? Why, dad burn your photograph, boy, I forbid it!” 
Well, I'm glad somebody appreciates me,” Joey replied 

mournfully, 

— here, young feller: You been scrapping with Mr. 
No, sir. I asked him for a raise of fifty dollars a month, 
ao I was earning it and a competitor wanted to pay me 

7 much more. He countered with an offer of twenty-five; 
4 told him to find somebody else for my job.” 

nd I'm ashamed of you! You’ve worked under Skinner 

tine you got out of high school, and you ought to know by this 

al] , v8 Strength and his weaknesses. It is instinct with him to cut 

‘PPtopriations fifty per cent. if he can get away with it. 
always tries. Now, you wanted a fifty-dollar-a-month 
didn’t gen ’28es and, very foolishly, you asked for it. Why 
ity.» you demand a hundred? Then he would have given you 


Well, it’s too late to experiment on him now. I’m through.” 


4I 


“Sorry to hear that, Joey. However, take my advice and 
reconsider the matter, and, in the mean time, I'll tell you what 
I’li do. Of course, Mr. Skinner is the president and general 
manager of the Ricks Lumber and Logging Company, and I 
simply dare not butt in on his department, even though it 

belongs tome. He’s touchy, Joey, very touchy. 
Consequently, I have to spar round more or 
less and gradually sell him the idea that you’re 
worth a fifty-dollar raise. Then you'll get it, 
Joey, and we'll all be happy.” 

“No, sir,” Joey replied firmly. “I’m through. 
Mr. Skinner is a marvel in his peculiar way, 
but his way is too peculiar for me.” 

Cappy Ricks eyed young Mr. Bender 
very severely over the tops of his spec- 
tacles. 

“T know what’s wrong with you, my 
callow young friend,” he declared pres- 
ently. ‘You're in love. I’ll go further. 

You’re engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

Joey flushed. 

“How did you guess that, 
sir?” 

‘“Because you’ve suddenly 
become fired with an ambition 
to be your own man, and 
young fellows with jobs as 
good as yours and prospects 

as bright as yours, 

never come down 

with ambition until 

some smart woman 

tells them where to 

head in. Who is this 

unfortunate girl?” 

‘Miss Patten, Mr. 

Skinner’s secretary.” 

that’s a 

very forceful young 

woman. She kas 

brains. Beware of 

young women with 

brains. They rule the roost.” 

“Tl take a chance.” 
“Got any money?” 

“T’ve saved a few thousands, 

sir.” 
“When do you plan to marry Miss 
Patten?” 

Joey hitched his chair toward Cappy, took out a 
pencil and his order-book, and prepared to make a 
selling-talk. 

“Now, that all depends upon you, Mr. Ricks—” he 
began, and favored Cappy with the engaging smile 

that always disarmed suspicion and started orders his way. 

But Cappy shook his head. 

“Nothing doing, Joey,” he declared. ‘It’s cruel enough of 
you to resign and leave a hole in our sales-force without adding 
to the burden by asking me to finance you as a free-lance 
broker.” 

“But,” Joey persisted, ‘‘I’m going to take you in as a partner. 
I’m going to bet every dollar I possess, and if you’ll match me 
for an equal amount, I’ll incorporate the Bender Import and 
Export Company and make you a pot of money.” 

“T’ve recently lost a pot of money, Joey, and something tells 
me I’m going to lose some more. I’m in too mournful a frame of 
mind to listen to your selling-talk this afternoon.” 

“But this is a sure-fire winner, Mr. Ricks. And I’m going 
to sell you this idea if it’s the last act of my young life, 
because——” 

The door opened and Mr. Skinner entered, followed by Captain 
Matt Peasley. There was a smirk on Mr. Skinner’s usually 
austere countenance, and Matt Peasley’s face was ruddy with 
suppressed mirth. Cappy glared at them. 

‘Well, well, well?” he rasped. ‘‘Out with it!” 

“With reference to your friend, Captain Gustafson, sir,” 
Mr. Skinner began, ‘‘it now develops that the innocent—ah 
fellow also neglected to get a register before leaving for Havana. 
And now, that pet Finn of yours is in more trouble. It seems 
the United States consul at Havana wouldn’t recognize him 
because he didn’t have a register; so, in desperation, the poor 
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devil pulled out for New Orleans—you tell him the remainder 
of the story, Matt.” 

“And when he got to New Orleans, Cappy,” Matt supple- 
mented, ‘four own dear paternal government assessed him 
another five thousand dollars for his inability to show a Cuban 
bill of health. You see, Cappy, the demands of red tape had to 
be met, and the Cuban government couldn’t be expected to give 
a bill of health to an alleged United States steamer when our 
own consul refused to recognize her as such.” 

The despot of the Blue Star Line clawed his whiskers and 
glared in helpless fury. Presently he tried to smile, but made 
sorry going of it. 

“Such little incidents as these add to the spice of what would 
otherwise be a humdrum existence,” he finally managed to say. 

“Vou have a peculiar sense of humor,” his son-in-law de- 
ciared dryly. ‘‘Even the humorous weeklies have never been 
known to pay ten thousand dollars for a joke.” 

“Ten thousand dollars is a mere bagatelle to Mr. Ricks 
where his loyalty to his friends is concerned,” the bland Skinner 
opined. ‘Fortunately for him, however, his friends in the 
dog-barking class of navigators are so few and his thousands so 
many that he will not prove a disappointment to the common- 
wealth when it gets round to collecting inheritance taxes.” 

“T agree with you, Skinner. However, in view of the fact 
that my wife and my son are his sole heirs at law, I trust he will 
restrain his generous impulses in the future. I should dislike 
very much to have him go broke guaranteeing the accounts of 
mental cripples.” 

“Yes, indeed!’ Mr. Skinner agreed sorrowfully. ‘That 
would be a calamity, indeed, in view of the fact that Mr. Ricks 
has passed the money-making stage. They never come back 
after seventy, Matt.” 

‘You know it, Skinner. Well, Cappy, I'll have the book- 
keeper charge your account with this second donation and 
credit the account of the Orion.” 

“Tf there should be further developments in the matter of 
the man Gustafson, I will apprise you immediately, sir,” Mr. 
Skinner promised unctiously. “‘That is,” he added, “if Matt 
forgets.” 

‘“Come, Skinner, my boy; 
presence—— 

“T’ve forgotten more about making money than you two 
unlicked cubs will ever know,” Cappy shrilled. ‘‘You two 
think I’ve lost my punch, eh? Well, I’ll show you. To prove 
to you that I can come back, even if I am past seventy years 
old, I’ll bet you two fresh birds five thousand dollars each that, 
if I live to be three years older, I’]l make an independent fortune 
of a quarter of a million dollars in an enterprise which I shall 
launch this instant and pay no further attention to it from 
to-day on. I shall merely make the balls, and Joey Bender, 
here, shall fire them. Are you two practical jokers game for a 
wild man’s bet like that?” 

“T never gamble,’”’ Mr. Skinner protested, hastening to cover 
immediately. 

“Well, I'll take a bet like that if it ruins me,” Matt Peasley 
assured his aged superior. 

‘You'll lose your money,” Mr. Skinner warned. “Mr. 
Ricks has ample resources; he can put a million-dollar bank- 
roll behind Bender and a couple of deals in ships, now that the 
war is on 

“T’ll not deal in ships, and I’ll not put up a cent more than 
Joey. Tl match every dollar Joey puts up—that’s all.” 

‘Well, mine is a Los Angeles bank-roll,” Joey assured them. 

“What do you call a ‘Los Angeles bank-roll?’” Skinner 
demanded. 

“Oh, a little bale of dollar bills. Mr. Ricks, if you'll give 
me your check for four thousand dollars and let me have the 
benefit of that gigantic brain of yours from time to time, I will 
return you your money a hundredfold within three years. Don’t 
let them spoof you, sir. We can do it.” 

“On what, pray?” demanded Skinner. 

“Well, just to make it interesting, we'll start off by doing a 
little retail trading in pineapples, Mr. Skinner.” 

“Yes, sir; pineapples.” Cappy hastened to back Joey up. 

“Til take your bet, sir,” said Skinner, turning to Cappy. 

“Eat it up, Mr. Ricks,” Joey urged. “ Don’t lett hem bluff 
you.” 

“Well, I have twenty thousand dollars’ worth of confidence 
in myself, not to mention Joey,’’ Cappy piped bravely. ‘‘While 
1 am far from being an expert pineapple man, I recognize the 
fact that pineapples are coming to the front very rapidly. For 
instance, Joey, have you ever pondered the possibilities of 


let us leave this melancholy 
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extracting the juice and then fermenting the pulp with a viey 
to its possibilities as a commercial fertilizer?” 

“Shake hands on it,” Matt Peasley ordered, before Joey cou 
catch Cappy’s cue and frame a suitable reply. So they shook 
hands on it, and Cappy made a memorandum of the bet, and 
he, Skinner, and Matt signed it, with Joey as a witness, 

‘*‘Now then, clear out!”’ Cappy ordered. 


I 


WueEn Joey and Cappy Ricks were alone once more, the 
president emeritus turned to his new partner. 

“Well, Joey,” he announced calmly, “they forced my hand: 
but never let it be said that I let those two jokers put anything 
over on me. My boy, let us consider the Bender Lumber and 
Trading Company as fully established, and pass promptly to 
the subject of pineapples—and may the Lord have mercy o 
our crazy souls!” 

“IT was breezing up the street yesterday afternoon, Mr. 
Ricks, and when passing the office of the American Railway 
Express Company, I observed in their window a thundering 
big Hawaiian pineapple bearing the legend: ‘We will send this 
pineapple by parcel-post to any address in the United States or 
Canada for the sum of one dollar.’ Instantly I had an jn. 
spiration.” 

*“Hum-m-m.” 

“Mr. Ricks, have you ever paused to reflect on the 
number of persons in these United States who have never 
eaten an Hawaiian pineapple, without doubt the finest pine- 
apple grown anywhere?” 

“T hadn’t considered that at all, Joey. My mind has never 
run to fruit.” 

‘“‘Have you ever dreamed of a South Sea island, with coco- 
palms lifting against the sky, of breadfruit and guava and 
pineapple, of the seductiveness and romance of a coral strand, 
and so forth, and so forth? The pineapple is reminiscent of all 
that, Mr. Ricks. To me—and I take myself as a sample of 
the average person—there is something seductive and—er-— 
interesting in the very word ‘pineapple.’ How many peopl 
do you suppose would buy a pineapple if they . knew they 
could get a regular pineapple at regular rates via the parcel 
post?” 

“Skip the selling-talk, Joey. You forget that I am already 
sold. What’s the program?” 

“T went right into that office and saw the general manager. 
When I came out, I had a contract with the express company 
to the effect that every time I brought them in seventy-five 
cents they would give me a mighty nice big pineapple and 
deliver it for me to any address in the United States or Canada. 

Cappy’s heart sank. 

“Joey,” he declared solemnly, ‘“‘you’re an abandoned young 
idiot! I do believe I’m glad you're leaving our employ.” 

“You ought to be, because I’m going to make you a quartet 
of a million dollars. The proposition is simplicity itself. Al 
we do is stick a nice little advertisement in a couple of nation 
magazines—cut of a pineapple in colors, and a cordial invitatio 
to send a dollar and a quarter to the Bender Trading Compaty 
and get a real Hawaiian pineapple. Money back if not satisic 
As fast as the orders and the dollar-and-a-quarter postal 
money-orders arrive, we take the order and seventy-five cents 
down to the express company, and it does the rest. We spew 
fifteen cents per pineapple on an investment of ninety cents: 
you're making a mighty nice percentage of profit—— } 

“But, Joey! How do we know folks will buy these dratte 
pineapples?” 

“We do not know. 


We're going to spend five thousand dolar 
to find out. And of course we’re going to be mighty carel 
and send nothing but the very finest pineapples. We ought 
get a lot of reorders, and those who buy will tell their friends. 
“They'll think it’s a bunco game, Joey.” 
“Not at all. People nowadays know that bunco neg “Boy « 
are not advertised in reputable national magazines. Also, AM been 
have to give all kinds of references as to character and financ He sighe 
rating before we can even get our ads accepted. As a my ] 
of fact, I need your name and reputation for probity 4 
financial soundness far more than I need your monty. \ 
Cappy smiled, and his smile presently became 4 age 
“Very well, Joey; go to it, my boy! It’s a perfectly (oi 
idea, but it pays to advertise, and the confounded scheme mig 
work. And if it does——” a Je i 
“There must be nearly a hundred and ten million eer + 
this country,” said Joey Bender dreamily. “ At least ten 
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“Read that, you poor boobs, and then let me see the color of your spondulix™ 


- - ad, and of the ten millions, at least fifty per cent. 
wel 0) Pineapple. Of that five million, at least one per 
‘il. Will take a chance. Seventeen thousand five hundred dollars 
Moit~just like that!” 
Cappy raised a protesting hand. 
oy dear, your figures dazzle me. 


las been fed on You talk like a man who 


sighed. “ur a straight diet of white paper and pineapples.” 
Imade the | cil, money is only good to have fun with, Joey. 
uff ito keep Matt and Skinner from putting more 
0 his desk a so I’ll go through like a sport.’’ He turned 
ths ons and wrote Joey a check for five thousand dollars. 
in any to furnish the pineapples 
ie, and forwardine.” ay desire, and to do all the packing, crat- 


Joey” € to coniine our operations entirely to pineapples, 


“Ch, no, indeed 
» ho, indeed, Mr. Ricks! I anticipate the acquisition of 


a nice vorking capital on tke pineapple stunt, after which we 
will brarch out into other lines.” 

Cappy smiled—-the tolerant stile that old age has for youth. 

“Well,” he suggested, “before you s! oot your wad entirely 
away, send rre down a fine, heavyweight-champion pineapple, 
Jcey. I’ve got to bave sore sort of a dividend, you know.” 

“Vou haven’t any faith in me, Mr. Ricks.” Jocy challenged, 
suddenly hurt. ‘‘T’ll tell you what I'll do with you: Pll buy 
Skinner’s ket off you for a thousand dollars cash—here and 
now.” 

‘Give me the money,” said Cappy Ricks. And it was a trade. 


HI 
Six months passed, during which tire the great war brought 


to Cappy Ricks daily thrills in the shipping game— thrills such 
as the shipping world will never know (Continued on sage 104) | 
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Sound Mind 


A new article on Mr. King’s strange experience 
with the Unseen 


By Basil King 


Decorations by F. X. Leyendecker 


“God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” 
Paul to Timothy 


N nearly all investigations, side issues have proved as interesting as the main 
objective. The history of Jacques Cartier, who sailed from Saint Malo looking 
for the route to China, to end in exploring the St. Lawrence and opening: the 
way to the Great Lakes, is repeated in most lines of research. It is also the his- 

tory of alchemy, which, failing to turn baser metals into gold, surprised other secrets 
in the universal workshop of the utmost value to mankind. It is conceivable, there- 
fore, that, in pursuing the laws of immortality, we may attain to ends not those we set 
out to reacn. Much that some people consider communication with the plane above 
them is ascribed by others to telepathy, mind-reading, and suggestion, as if this 
ascription cleared all questions up. But it does not; it only raises more. Suggestion, 
mind-reading, and telepathy are stili mysteries. That they exist as forces, most think- 
ers and observers concede; but by what law do they operate? By what law does a 
table tip when the fingers rest upon it? By what law does the automatic pencil bring 
out thoughts beyond the conscious mental reach of the nominal transmitter? Why 
does the tiny tripod of the ouija-board obey the touch of one, while that of another 
leaves it motionless? As a spark is an evidence of the existence of fire, so any of these 
effects, if traced to its source, might easily lead to a vast enlargement of knowledge. 

My quotations from Henry Talbot purport to come from a man well known while on 
this plane, for whose real name I substitute a pseudonym. They are not answers to 
questions, but spontaneous dictations to a young woman who has placed them at my 
disposal. Written with the utmost speed, they have sometimes required slight verbal 
corrections; but in no case has the meaning been altered by a shade. 


If the current interest in things psychical did nothing for the world but to call 
attention to our undeveloped powers, it would still contribute much. 

Perhaps we have no greater handicap than our persistent sense of limitation. We 
see ourselves, not as vast and free but as fettered, thwarted, checked, whatever way 
we turn. Inhibited from within and prohibited from without, that which Henry 
Talbot calls “divine passion,” or the “soaring impulse,” is ever frustrated in us. 

The real fight the human being is obliged to make is that between his endow- 
ments and his intelligence. Such reasoning power as he possesses is forever 

telling him that he is weaker than he is. In this, the personal intelligence 
has all the support of the general intelligence, to which the most primitive 
form of all commandments, “Thou shalt not,” expresses a fundamental 
law. As a corollary to this, another fundamental law is promulgated, 
that of fear. 

“Fear,” writes Henry Talbot, “is a man-made evil, foreign to infants 
or the young of animals. It is only after God’s creatures have been influ- 
enced by man that they become a prey to this emotion. Man’s mistaken 
beliefs make it appear necessary to him to instruct his offspring in the 
laws of fear; and until these beliefs are corrected, fear will be taught.” 

Fear having been accepted as an essential element in life, certain large 
conceptions are next endowed with the attributes that make for calamity. 
Among the first of the agencies seen as hostile to man is time. Thought, 
speech, and literature abound to such a degree in lamentations over time, 
with its accompaniment of age, that I think it worth while to repeat 
what Henry Ta'bot says of its God-intended function. - 
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“Time is one of God’s loveliest creations, and has been mis- 
understood by men, who describe it as inexorable, an ally of death. 
In reality, time is music, a progression of harmonies based on 
rhythm. It is a gentle, assuaging influence, an expression of 
divine passion. It prevents congestion of action as the flow of a 
river prevents congestion of water. The conception of time as a 
force causing degeneration and decay and hurrying us on to the 
grave is as ludicrous as it is hideous. Time is the fertilizer of the 
tree of Life, that which enriches it with last year’s leaves to make 
the next year’s more luxuriant. Age is richness of beauty. De- 
crepitude is only the climax wrought by misunderstanding of 
God’s laws. We should be more beautiful in face and more 
powerful in body at eighty than at eighteen.” 

That there is truth in this, the experience of a generation past, 
both in this country and the Anglo-Saxon states, will, I think, bear 
witness. While we have not perhaps counteracted age to any 
great degree, sufficient has been done in the last fifty years to 
enable us to see that, if we had only the courage to believe it, 
youth is our natural inheritance. 

But fear will have none of that. Having made an enemy of 
time, it goes on to fill us with terrors as to the whole principle of 
sustenance. On this point, few people living have not had exist- 
ence poisoned at the wells. It may not be amiss, therefore, to 
repeat some of the things my “correspondent” says of money. 

‘““As the world was in its earliest days, men worked for them- 
selves and their families? but those of greater capability pro- 
duced a superfluity of the earth’s fruit and disposed of it to the 
less enterprising. Money was invented as a medium of exchange, 
and the most energetic soon became the most prosperous. The 
most prosperous easily found themselves the most eminent and 
powerful, and society fell into its divisions. When a man neg- 
lected to put forth the divine passion with which he was en- 
dowed, he fell behind in the race, soon being obliged to sell his 
labor, instead of directly enjoying the fruit of it. ... The 
natural tendency is for the man of little energy to work for the 
man with more, and the man with more for the man with most, 
just as the brook feeds the river and the river feeds the sea. 

“Now, I will ask you to imagine, for a moment, the current 
of water reversed, to pretend that the sea feeds the river, and 
the river the brook. The sea, in this case, stands for money in 
general, and as a unit. This unit of money belongs to God, just 
as the earth as a unit belongs to God, however much men may 
mark its surface with frontier lines. This unit of money is 
placed by God at man’s disposal. All have access to this sea; 
but to drain it they must understand the laws governing ex- 
change, just as, in irrigation, they must understand the laws 
governing water. Now ... the laws governing exchange are 
not understood, and spirituality is supposed to play no part in 
financial transactions. Men do not perceive that money is as 
much a representative of God as any other of the things which 
man has made with his God-given tools. It stands for an abstract 
unit of divine passion, whether that passion be expressed in the 
fruit of the earth or in man’s energy and labor. If a man ex- 
changes so much wheat for so many dollars, he trades in two 
manifestations of divine passion. <A bit of silver or gold has been 
mace a token of this, and divine passion is distributed equally 
to all. Thus, it follows that its tokens would also be distributed 
equally to all if all developed passion to the same degree. The 
root of all financial troubles is in insufficient development, or 
perverted development, of divine passion. 

“God made the river of finance to flow according to his will. 
Man has erected dams and locks to tamper with its current. But 
there is always another law of God—evaporation—the merging of 
water into air, which presently turns into water again, and falls 
beneficently on the earth. So divine passion, of which money is 
a token, merges itself into God, the source of all munificence, and 
God, independently of the laws of man, rains down his blessing on 
the man who works harmoniously and puts his trust in him.” 

I beg to point out that these passages are quoted simply as 
indications that man, through sheer force of his life as man, has 
control of the powers which he generally thinks of as controlling 
him. If we were only daring enough to make time and money 
our allies, we should find them so. Each being an expression of 
divine passion, in neither can there be anything for us to be 
afraid of. Money will not fail us; time will not break us down. 
It is a matter of knowledge on our own part— a knowledge by no 
means new but which we have persistently refused to acquire 

The whole tenor of Heary Talbot’s message is to instil large- 
ness, mastery, audacity. Where a man is the representative of 
that passion of God which works eagerly and endlessly to achieve 
great results, there is no height to be climbed or task to be swung 
be‘ore which he need be dismayed. 


So fear, which has raised the bogies of time and support, at. 
tacks us again. It undermines our instinct for accomplishment, 
To the command, ‘Thou shalt not,” it adds another, “Tho, 
canst not;” and, as one who is trained to answer, a man re 
sponds, “I can’t.” All our possible contributions to the worl 
are blocked by this sense of inability. The divine passion whic, 
seeks nothing better than to urge us forward is thrown back 
itself, and either churns to no purpose or is miscirected, By 
that we work with the power of God as our driving force js Dart 
of the teaching Henry Talbot seems anxious to convey to us, 

“In the soul of man,” he says, “the subconscious force js that 
part of himself which is cognizant of God’s purpose, and directs 
his energies to its accomplishment. It is the seed of God, cop- 
stituting the essence of his being. At a certain time in life, this 
subconscious force becomes a conscious force, and a man ‘finds 
himself.’ He is then presented with a definite desire for a def- 
nite medium of work.” 

Thus, we, as individuals, whatever our task, are instruments of 
the divine energy which cannot fail. Success lies in knowing ow 
relation to that energy and endeavoring to keep pace with it, 
For this, our equipment is sufficient. Our enemy is a pérverted 
intellizence which reasons us into weakness when, as a matter of 
fact, we are strong. Time, money, and ability are our God-given 
coworkers. ‘Those who recognize their origin and motive wil 
never lack any of the three. 

There is no human being in existence to whom the sense of 
power should not be instinctive. A weak man or woman isa 
travesty on God. Mental or physical debility must be an offense 
to him who is forever pouring out energy which we neglect to use 
No criminal act of our intelligence is more criminal than that 
which drills us into a conviction of feebleness, after the manner 
of nearly all upbringing. As soon as a child is able to learn any- 
thing. he is educated into a belief in dangers, as a Central African 
into the fear of evil spirits lurking in the trees. It is an excep- 
tional man or woman of middle age who has not formed a habit of 
defeat or who keeps the inner self undaunted. 

Perhaps more than at any other moment in the history of the 
modern world, the undaunted inner self is necessary now, for the 
reason that external supports are so generally failing us. In 
neither country, Church, nor civilization do we find any longer a 
sure stay for our souls. The weakest and youngest is being called 
on to stand more or less alone. “Quit yourselves like men; be 
strong” might be called a slogan both of the Old Testament ani 
the New. 

It may not be out of place to emphasize here the importance 
attached to strength throughout the books which Christians ac 
cept as sacred. It may be the more pertinent to do so, seeing 
that these books are so widely viewed as the charter of the weak: 
ling. The very opposite is their mission. From the first book ¢ 
the Old Testament to the last of the New, the Bible is the stroug 
man’s text-book. Health, vigor, freedom, capacity are favonte 
themes. All are summed up in the tremendous word “power, 
which is nowhere in literature dwelt on so lovingly as by Peter ant 
Paul and James and John. Nowhere in history is it so exemplife! 
as by “the Son of God with power,” the central figure of thet 
pages. 

This, too, I must note in passing. So much stress has been lat 
on the patient strain in the character of Jesus Christ that there 4 
tendency to see him as patient and nothing else. He is the Mas 
of Sorrows, bowed beneath his cross _ A morbid element in a 
and piety has delighted in seeing him beaten, bleeding, crownt’ 
with thorns, at the mercy of his tormentors. Millions of wets 
people have found in this submission a justification for thet 
weakness. Seldom is anything made either by the artist or the 
teacher of that vigorous manhood which his foes could so lit 
face that, even when he was willing to give himself up, he could be 
taken only by betrayal. Of the many occasions when the 
“sought how they might kill him,” and, awed by his present 
didn’t dare, we rarely hear a word. 

There are great pictures in these scenes, but, to the best of my 
knowledge, no painter has ever touched them, nor have I 
heard from a student of the Bible an allusion to the magniliow 
almost disdainful force of presence they display. Through! 
the Gospels, this same attitude is underscored—a_single gut 
against an enraged society, which was cowed the minute he et 
fronted it. With a whip in his hand, and alone, he drove out ‘ 
herd of merchants and bankers who were desecrating the tem! 
overturning their tables, and issuing commands which not - 
them ventured to dispute. Those who came out with swords 
staves to take him after he had been betrayed went backw 
and fell to the ground at his mere approach. ‘6d 

This was the essential quality of the Son (Continued om pase™ 
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“What do you think of my fiancé, Jensen?” Jensen looked down from his six feet two into the seriously questioning 
eyes. “If I might be so bold, Miss Darley, I'd say he was a very lucky man™ 


; P ° Something new under the sun 
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st or the ENSEN! The butler at Christopher Darley’s Long “Isn’t that nice of you, Jensen? How is the weather way up 
1 so litte Island house stopped with one hand on the dining-room there among the clouds? Darnit; I wish you were a human being 
could be door and turned back at the summons of his dazzling instead of a mummy out of a book. I thought you might tal’: 
nen the wy, YOUNg mistress, who was perched upon the sideboard. naturally tome; but I see this very expensive frock has frightened 
present you think of my fiancé, Jensen: you, just as it has me. I can’t be myself in the same room with 


fnsen looked down from his six feet two into the seriously it, either. Jensen, it has made you forget that you carried me 


ast of 1 os eyes set in that animated youthful face, framed in up to bed in my nightie nizht before last, when I pretended to 
ve ringlets of sun-golden hair. faint on the landing.” 

gnifice I yep might be so bold, Miss Darley, I'd say he was a very “Why, Miss Darley ”—Jensen blushed furiously and for the 
roughoulll - _ Jensen tried to say it with an unsmiling face, but first time lost his poise—‘ that was just in the line of duty. I 
sle figut im of his lins twitched a trifle. She saw it. , didn’t know you were aware who it was that carried you.” 

@ he oe int ani youre laughing at me. I’m furious, simply furious “T know you didn’t.” Carlotta enjoyed his confusion im- 


e out the tly She meditated a moment. “And I’d bea lot furiouser rensely. ‘If you had thought I was conscious, I dare say you 
e temp married, gehay dressed up. But one thing I’m sure of: After I’m would not have said what you did about some one being a dar- 
ris 


ot one ap et all never, never Fave a butler who dares to laugh _ ling or something like that. I didn’t just catch it all. You have 

ords att — Inside, even, or benind Fis kind of Chinese-face mask. remarkable ideas of the duties of a butler. Don’t faint, Jensen. 

yackwalt Mr. Carlee, question this instant! Tell me what you think of I forgive you. I do more than that; I wish that Homer Carleton 
asic 


eton ¢ from the fact that he is having such a run of — was as tall as you are and had two-thirds of your strength. I 
in winning me.” just adored being carried that way, and I’m afraid it has hap- 
Ink he is a sincere, straightforward young American.” pened for the last time. If I fainted in Homer’s arms, it would 
47 
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Jensen answered the unspoken plea. 
“T’ve changed a little since I knew you years ago, Clare, and— 
well, suppose you shut that box, and forget you ever saw that 


probably knock him down, and then I'd have to revive myself in 
order to take care of his bruises.” 

“T don’t think it matters what size a man is, Miss Darley,” 
the tall butler contributed, feeling his way carefully back to 
solid footing. ‘It’s the spirit inside that counts.” 

Carlotta sighed. 

“Of course you are right, Jensen. Do you think he has it?” 

‘‘He was in the army, miss.” 

“So was everybody else. You were yourself—weren’t you, 
Jensen?” 

“No, miss.” He shifted miserably from one foot to the other. 
“J—J couldn’t go.” 

“Of course not. You are a Norwegian— 


string of flash-lights.” 


The girl did submissively as she was told. 
“T’d do anything you asked me to do, John.” 
“Thanks.” He patted her on the shoulder. ‘I'll havea long 


talk with you about it to-morrow.” 


““There’s a bigger job on?” she asked, with kindling eagerness, 


He laughed. 


““Much bigger, and ten times as hard. 


Miss Carlotta is in the dining-room.” 


Now get on your way, 


aren’t you, Jensen?” 

‘‘T was born in Norway, miss, but I’m an 
American citizen; so that was not the reason.” 
He looked at her in dumb appeal not to ask 
the inevitable, ‘‘Then what was the reason?” 

She sensed his plea. 

“Don’t mind because I asked you that 
question. I know there was some perfectly 
good cause, but I sha’n’t ask you what it 
was.” 

“Then that is all, miss?” 

“Yes, Jensen.” : 

Jensen made his escape, and out in the hall 
he paused to mop his brow. It was not often 
that his equanimity was disturbed like this. 

Down the stairway on noiseless feet came a 
girl in the uniform of a housemaid. In her 
hands was a jewel-case, and at the bottom: of 
the stairs she paused a moment and opened 
it to gaze in admiration at a glittering dia- 
mond necklace that nestled within. She looked 
furtively behind her, and then lifted the gems 
from the velvet-lined box. 

“Clare,” Jensen said gently. 

She started. 

‘Oh, it’s you!” she sighed, relieved. “‘Aren’t 
they beauties?”’ She showed him the case as 
he came to her. “Ain’t it a shame to be 
honest when there’s things like these lying 
about?” 

“What is it?” 

“Mr. Darley’s engagement present to Miss 
Carlotta. You could break that up and have 
money enough to last ten years—that is, if 
you didn’t have to split with the gang.” 

‘Better not think about that, Clare.” 

“Why not? Is there something bigger in 
sight? I’ve been here two months now, and 
you were here before me, and you’d think we 
were a couple of detectives put here to guard 
all this stuff, instead of r 

“Instead of what, Clare? Never mind 
what I am; but what are you?” 

The girl looked at him earnestly and finally 
dropped her eyes. 

‘“‘’m whatever you want me to be, I guess.” 

Clare was a girl woman of much bodily 
grace and shapeliness, but the beauty of her 
face was almost entirely in her eyes, which 
had a trick of talking before she opened her . 
lips. They were wistful eyes, and sometimes 
they troubled him, even when he was away 
from them, by a dumb appeal to be’ kind to 
her. Jensen tried to shake it off. Who was 
he to have anyone dependent upon him, even 
for moral support? And yet he knew that his 

influence over this clever-fingered, lithe-limbed 
creature in the lying cap and apron of service 
was probably the greatest single thing in her 
life. It was something he had gained unwit- 
tingly, unintentionally. Perhaps it was be- 
cause the two of them, marooned from an 
absolutely different world upon this island of 
desert peace and respectability, had been un- 
consciously drawn together by a common in- 
terest. 

‘I’m whatever you want me to be,” she said, 


but her eyes, when she raised them, asked, 
“What is it that you want?” 
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Clare started toward the door. “Yes; I suppose there are. It’s about something much worse 
“Mr. Darley wants to see you, up-stairs,” she told him, as an _ that I want to talk with you. It’s only because I like you that I 
vjterthought. ‘‘ He was in his own study a moment ago.” ; speak of this. Remember that, when I ask you this question, 

ensen, quite the perfect butler once more, climbed the stairs Jensen: Were you ever in prison?” 
ij knocked on the door of his master’s private sanctum. ‘Yes, sir.” 

“Come in! Oh, it’s you, Jensen—I want to talk to you.” The answer was shot back before the question was fairly out of 
“Yes, sir.” Mr. Darley’s mouth. 

“Jensen, you seem to me to be too much of a man to be a ser- The two men stood squarely on their feet, facing one another— 
ant. [don’t see why youdo it. It must be rather irksome togo _ the master heavy-set, rectangular, gray, determined-looking; the 
ound saying ‘sir’ and ‘madam’ toa lot of your fellow citizens.” man tall, graceful, not quite middle-aged, tawney-haired, and 
“J don’t really mind, sir. It’s easy after a little practise. equally forceful after quite another fashion. For half a minute, 
here are many things much worse.” they searched each other unflinchingly. 

“T presume that you 
would like to have me 
leave to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said Jensen finally, 
“or if you will not need 
me for the party to-night, 
I can get out immediate- 
ly.” 

“There’s no hurry. 
Nothing has been said 
about leaving yet. Were 
you guilty?” 

“Yes.” This answer 
just as unflinchingly as 
the first one had been. 

“‘Have you been on the 
level since?” 

“So far. I’ve never 
held a position where I 
had a chance to be dis- 
honest until I came here.” 

“You would have a 
chance here?” 

“Your silver service is 
solid, sir, and both you 
and your daughter are 
very careless in leaving 
money and personal jew- 
elry around [I believe I 
have spoken of that, sir 
Then there are the rugs 
and tapestries.” 

‘* And you haven’t been 
tempted?” 

“Yes, sir, have; but I 
can remember, too.” He 
moistened his lips. “I 
suppose Mr. Stover told 
you.” 

“What makes you 
think he was the one?” 

“He has done it before. 
You see, he knows who I 
before—before _ it 
happened. I found I 
couldn’t get a commercial 
position where he didn’t 
find me, but I thought 
that as a house-servant I 
might be overlooked. 
When I applied for the 
job here, I did not know 
that he was a friend of 
yours.” 

“Make that phrase 
‘business associate’ in- 
stead of ‘friend,’ and we'll 
let it stand,” growled 
Darley. ‘“‘Yes; he’s the 
one who told me, and 
partly because it was he, 
and partly because I be- 
lieve you’ve learned a 
valuable lesson and want 
you to have your chance, 
I’m going to forget about 
it, Jensen. That’s all. 
The guests will be arriv- 
ing, and you'll have your 
“Yes, Sergeant Linton; I'm to take orders from you” hands full.” 
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The butler stood a moment before going, trying to think of 
something that would express the gratitude in his heart. Finally, 
he said huskily, ‘“‘Thank you, sir, for everything,” and withdrew. 


The party was a huge success. Only the very intimate friends 
of the family were there. No farmers’ harvest-social was ever 
more boisterous. 

“I’m having such a good time, Jensen,” Carlotta told him 
once, when she came out into the dining-room to see that every- 
thing was getting along nicely for the supper. ‘‘I wish you could 
have some of the fun. Make some excuse to step into the living- 
room. Mr. Carleton is performing some sleight-of-hand tricks 
with cards, and he is really wonderfully clever. When we're 
married, I’ll probably have him do them every evening after 
supper. It will save a lot in theater tickets. I dare say I shall 
be very glad of the diversion.” 

The tall butler looked sharply to see if there was any bitter- 
ness in the remark, but he could not tell. Her eyes met his 
frankly and laughingly. 

“T think one of the reasons I hate to marry is because I shall 
miss seeing you buttle, Jensen. It’s a great comfort to watch so 
large a man stepping round the house without breaking a single 
egg 

Jensen laughed, quite out of character. 

‘*There—thanks, Jensen! I love to make you do that, because 
I know you promised your favorite viking ancestor never to crack 
a smile. Oh, I forgot something! Homer—Mr. Carleton, that 
is—wants two cups and three saucers for a new trick. Get some 
of the old set, because, while I love him and everything, I’m not 
so foolish about him that I’d trust him with my best hand- 
painted china. Bring them in yourself, Jensen, so you can see 
the trick.” 

Jensen went through the swinging door to the butler’s pantry. 
Clare, the housemaid, who was standing there, started away. 

Here!” he stopped her. ‘‘What’s the matter, Clare?” 

“Nothing.” She avoided his eyes. 

He caught her and forced her to look at him. 

“You were listening?” She nodded. ‘ Why?” 

“No reason. Miss Carlotta thinks a great deal of you.” 

‘“‘Nonsense!”” Jensen laughed. 

‘Too much,” she persisted, ‘‘for a girl who is going to marry 
another man.” 

“Why, Clare, I’m her butler, her servant!” 

“Do you think any kind of job you could get would make you 
any less attractive to a woman who happened to find out that 
you were—well, what you are? There are some people in this 
world, John, who have a kind of way with ’em that sweeps every- 
thing aside, knocks down fences and walls. You’re like that, and 
you’re twice as nice because you don’t know it. It was what 
made you the slickest ‘con’ man in the country.” 

“Hush, Clare!” 

“All right, John. But remember I told you about this. That 
cirl is caring too much for you, just as all women are apt to. You 
outht to do something to break her of it.” 

The butler laughed once more. It was too absurd. 

A bell in the kitchen sounded. 

“That’s the front door,” said Jensen. “I thourht all the 
cuests were here. Take two cups and three saucers to Mr. Carle- 
ton in the living-room while I answer the ring.” 

He rather absent-mindedly turned over Clare’s warning in his 
thoughts as he made his way to the front door. The idea that 
any woman, especially Miss Carlotta, could like hin too well for 
her own good made him smile. But the smile froze on his face 
when he opened the door. The man who stood in the vestibule 
entered. 

“So, you are still here, are you?” the visitor observed. 

Jensen looked squarely into the shrewd, beady eyes that were 
six inches lower than his own. 

“Yes, Mr. Stover: you could hardly expect Mr. Darley to get 
a new butler the very day vou told him my record.” 

“No; but I warned hin about you two weeks ago.” 

Two weeks aco! And Mr. Darley had said nothing. Jensen 
smiled in aypreciation of the way his employer must have been 
watching him, testing him during all that time. 

“Was Miss Darley expecting vou. sir?” A burst of merriment 
f.om the living-room prompted the butler’s question. 

“Tt you mean by that to imply that I was not invited to this 
party, you are quite right. I don’t train with this crcowd—yet. 
But I’m seriously thinking of accepting an invitation to sit in. 
Tell Darley I want to see him on business.” 

Jensen left the unexpected visitor in the reception-hall while he 


went in search of the master of the house. 


The living-room was an impromptu auditorium. Most of 
guests, about two dozen all told, were grouped at one end, stanj 
ing, sitting in chairs, and some squatting on the floor. Fags 
them, slightly flushed, young Homer Carleton was performing ss 
intricate trick. Clare, the housemaid, stood by to hand him ty 
props, a slightly scornful smile on her lips, detected only 
Jensen. Well might she smile, as the butler knew, for her fin-es 
were cleverer than those of any stage magician. " 

dndra handen hade hon worter,’ Homer was saying 
emnly, as he waved his hands over the three saucers. “Thi 
trick always works best in Norwegian. I’ve tried it in many |, 
guages, but the one they use round the fiords is the most effectiy 
Fortunately, I had a Norse nurse when I was a mere child, ayj 
she educated me to ask for what I wanted in her language.” 

Jensen grinned, because the sentence which the dapper you 
magician had used had absolutely no meaning so far as the tric: 
was concerned. It was fairly intelligible Norwegian, but it ce. 
tainly had nothing to do with cups and saucers. 

Mr. Carleton was a likable young man, clean-cut and direct 
just as Jensen had told his mistress earlier in the evening. Hews 
small and slender, much to his own secret mortification. On his 
lip was a wisp of mustache, ash-colored, except when he height. 
ened it a bit with an eyebrow pencil. 

He had a hal! apologetic, shy manner, which, at first, was 
sometimes mistaken for lack of decisiveness and will-power, but 
which, when you got to know him, made him all the more boy. 
ishly engaging. He hated to be boyishly engaging, hated to ke 
boyish anything, but he couldn’t help it for the life of him- 
nature planned him to be one of those men whom women protect, 
not lean on. That he had not that sort of soul inside was th: 
cause of Homer’s daily exasperation. 

For some reason or other, Jensen loo’:ed through the boyish 
exterior to the man inside. Perhaps Jensen had learned to judg 
men quickly and accurately in those days when the fortune of the 
hour depended upon his ability to decide instantly upon the 
cali>er of everyone with whom he came in contact. At any rate, 
the butler had sized up the fiacé of his mistress, and approved 
of him heartily, because he saw more in him than did Carlotta 

To Mr. Darley, Jensen reported: 

‘Mr. Stover wishes to see you, sir. He is waiting in the hall’ 

Mr. Darley muttered something about Stover and hades. 

“T suppose I’ll have to see him. Come up to my study in tet 
minutes, Jensen, and say that Miss Carlotta has sent you forme 
Don’t fail.” 

Mr. Darley strode off in search of his unwelcome guest. 

“T don’t want to intrude business on a social function, 
declared Stover, as he lizthted one of the cigars grudgingly ten: 
dered by his ruffled host, ‘‘but it struck me I had some inform: 
tion you ought to know about before your stockholders’ meeting 
to-morrow. I’ve cot control of a stock-majority in the Darley 
Automatic Tool Corporation, and to-morrow that majority § 
going to vote to sell outito a holding corporation of which I am 
the organizer and principal stockholder.” 

Mr. Darley laughed. 

‘‘That would be interesting if it could possibly be true, Mt 
Stover. I’ve known for sometine that you wanted to do just 
that—but you haven’t got the stock-control you speak of. 

‘Are you sure?” 

“Uh-huh. I know right where forty-two per cent. of the ava 
able stock is, and I also know how it will vote. T here’s twenty: 
five per cent. not voting at the meeting, which gives me a col 
fortable majority of the seventy-five per cent.” r 

“What,” demanded Stover, laying his palm on the table at 
pressing on it for emphasis, ‘what makes you think that twenty- 
five per cent. won’t vote?” ee 

“Because it belongs to my cousin, Abel Darley, who 1s 0! 
scientific expedition in the heart of Africa. He forgot to leave 
send his proxy, just as he forgets most of the practical things 
life; so his stock just won’t vote until he gets back.” | 
“That,” stated Stover, rolling his cigar in his mouth in triump?. 


“is where all your calculations go wrong. You see, your COU. * 
the eminent Pro‘essor Darley, did send a proxy, and I’ve got tt: Ntica : 
Mr. Darley did not jump to his feet in amazement. ‘Td 
don’t believe you,” he said calmly. Neithellg Bitted 
The door opened, and Jensen, the butler, entered. + aad friends 
man noticed him, but went on with the discussion oi the Se Hand te: 
which meant such a vital change in the affairs of Mr. Dae “Tf 
“I didn’t think you would believe me,” admitted contin; 
“That's why I brought the document with me.” ue Det 
“Well, let’s see it,” Darley demanded, after a moment s ao “Tq 
Stover produced a small strip of somewhat soiled paper all yoy 


ley held out his hand for it. 
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’ She looked furtively behind her, and then lifted the gems from the velvet-lined box 
“N ” 
cous. 0," Stover decided; “‘it doesn’t leave my hands until after “Yes—that, and to ask you if I should vote this proxy to- 
ot it 7 ge Do you know I had to send a messenger clerk to morrow.” 

“Tdon't suppose there is no alternative. If you went to the trouble 
lieltes 1 now that I can blame you for being careful,” ad- to send a man all the way to Africa with authority to misrepresent 
ert: fier tpn agreeably. ‘I presume you have among your _ the facts to Professor Darley—yes; that’s what I said, and you 
1a ‘102, Tre 


td tee eee Any men who would grab that out of your hands 
rley. tear it up.” 
Stove! ion ey Want to see it, lok at it over my shoulder,” Stover 
idedly wounded by his host’s sarcasm. 
ie “T doy SoKxed tor a long time at the strip of paper. 
ee n't know how you got it, but it seems to be O.K. Is that 
"OU Wished to sce me about?” 


know as well as I that you could not have obtained his signature 
if he knew what use you really intended to make of it—if you 
went to all that trouble, I presume you want to vote that stock 
rather more than anything else in the world, and I fail to see 
what I have to say in the matter.” 

“You wouldn’t have, except that there is one thing that I 
want more than to vote that stock to-morrow, and et one 
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thing is the reason why I sent all the way to Africa to get some- 
thing that would give me the nerve to speak abovt it.” 

Meaning?” 

“Vour daughter.” 

“Carlotta?” 

“IT believe that is her name. I want to marry her. I know 
I don’t belong in your class, but I want to get there. Your son-in- 
law can do the trick. $There—my cards are on the table.” 

Darley laughed. 

“It’s a very greasy old deck of cards, and the trick you propose 
to take is one of the most ancient in fiction or melodrama. Now, 
I admit that you’ve got me ina damnably tight place. But I 
don’t believe I care to ask Carlotta to pull me out of it. [’m 
pretty old, and I don’t know for sure if I can come back or not. 
Carlotta, however, has made her own arrangements, and she is 
already engaged to another man, Mr. Homer Carleton.” 

“Who is he? I know him; but what does he amount to? 
What good would his social position be to him in a financial 
panic such as you and I know is coming to this country sooner 
or later?” 

“There is no use talking about it, Mr. Stover; I'll take my 
medicine as in your original prescription. Vote your proxy as 
you wish and be damned!” That settled, Mr. Darley’s eye 
caught the figure of his butler. “‘Was there something, Jensen?” 

“Miss Carlotta wishes you to come down-stairs as soon as 
possible and suggests that you ask Mr. Stover to stay.” 

“What? Oh, of course. Certainly. Mr. Stover, my daughter 
presents her compliments and trusts that you will honor us with 
your company for this evening.” 

“Delighted, I’m sure!” declared the somewhat overwhelmed 
visitor. *‘‘I didn’t mean to butt in.” 

“Not at all.” Mr. Darley hid his vexation uncer his best 
social manner. 

“And about that proxy—” began Stover. 

“You are my guest, sir, and I cannot discuss it further.” 

“Just as you say.” Stover tucked the fateful strip of paper 
back in his inner pocket, and the two men left the study by the 
door which Jensen held open for them. 

After Mr. Stover had been introduced to the party, Mr. Darley, 
at the first convenient opportunity, drew lis daughter one side 
and demanded why on earth she kad sent kim the message to in- 
vite Stover to stay. 

“But I didn’t send you any message, daddy.” 

“TDidn’t you tell Jensen to have us come down-stairs?” 

“Why, no. I hadn’t missed you until I saw you coming in 
with your diamond-in-the-rough friend in tow. Who is he?” 

‘“*A very wealthy man, dear. Incidentally, he wants to marry 
you.” 

“Then, thank heaven, I am nearly married to some one else. 
I’d much rather marry Jensen, the butler, thank you.” 

“Hm.” The name of the butler recalled to his master his 
grievance against him. ‘Now, why in the name of Gallipolis did 
Jensen tell me you wanted Stover to stay?” 

“‘T can’t imagine, but I'll bet there was a good reason. I suspect 
Jensen of using his brain. Why don’t you ask him?” 

“T will. 

But Mr. Darley never had an opportunity to quiz his butler 
upon the subject of his mendacity, because the next time he saw 
him, which was about half an hour later, Jensen was standing in 
back of an automatic revolver saying: ‘‘Hands up! Ladies on 
that side of the room”—indicating with a vicious nod his left— 
“and gentlemen on the other.” He stood at the door of the living- 
room, his tall figure and suddenly stern and savage features easily 
cominating the startled guests. 

“Keep ’em up and step!” 

There seemed to be no alternative. Carlotta looked round 
cespairingly at Homer, only to find him with his arms over his 
head, the same as the others. There was nothing else that he 
could do, but bitter disappointment swept over her. It was no 
way for an engaged girl to see the man she was hoping would 
be a hero. Jensen uncannily read her thoughts. 

‘He can’t help kimseli, Miss Darley. Put up your own arms— 
quick!” { 

She obeyed without question. 

“TI told you—” began Mr. Stover, with a note of righteous 
exu!tation in his voice. 

“Silence!” commanded the butler highwayman. Clare!” 
The housemaid stepped to Jensen’s side. “Clear that table 
and dump everything on the spread.” 

That was the last word which was spoken for a long time. 
While Jensen keld the crowd with his eyes almost as much as 
with the automatic, which Mr. Darley recognized as his own pet 


Proxies 


weapon, Clare systematically relieved the ladies and the 
gentlemen of their valuables. She was very deft at it, becayy 
in her former profession, she had been in the habit of doing tha, 
very same thing without letting the victim know that he hy 
been touched. A vacuum cleaner could hardly have been mop 
thorough. 

When her search was quite finished, Jensen examined the pik 
of booty. Satisfied, he apparently spoke to Clare in a language: 
which was unintelligible to everyone except Homer Carleto, 
The moment Homer heard the Norwegian gutturals, he prick! 
up his ears. What was this strange man saying? By the Lori 
Harry, it was a message to Homer himself! 

“Listen closely, young man with the small mustache: Whe 
I walk in front of you the second time, knock my gun out of my 
hand and give me a fight. I will not shoot. Don’t ask any 
questions or make any explanation after it is over. This is fg, 
the sake of the little lady of the house.” 

Homer was not quite sure that he had heard this amazinging. 
sage aright, but the brigand repeated it word for word yer 
carefully once more, and at the end looked squarely at him 
Homer nodded imperceptibly to show that he had understood, 

While Jensen had been speaking, the housemaid had knotted 
up the corners of the table-cloth and made a pretty fair looking 
bundle out of the loot. 

“Put it at the door,” Jensen commanded in English, “where] 
can pick it up as I go out, and then get out of the way. T’llgive 
you five minutes’ start.” 

When Clare had gone, he walked the length of the line of 
men, examining each one carefully with a searching eye, as if 
looking for some trifle that his confederate might have missed, 
In front of Mr. Stover, ke paused. 

“TI congratulate you, Mr. Stover, on being so good a judge 
of men. You kept insisting that I was a thief so long that! 
finally had to become one in order to save your reputation for 
cleverness. A little higher, Mr. Stover. Thank you.” 

He said nothing to any of the other men, but as he went down 
the line, he paused significantly in front of each and, witha 
glance, assured him that he had done well to make no struggk 
against the maxim that discretion is the better part of valor. 

But walking back toward the door, he looked neither to the 
right nor the left. Perhaps he was thinking of what he would 
do after he left the house. Anyway, he was a little more careless. 
A man who has established a reputation as carefully as he had 
can afford to relax a little. 

As he passed in front of Homer Carleton, the latter, uttering 
silent hope that both his knowledge of Norwegian and his tea 
ing had been accurate, leaped forth from his place in the lix 
and, with a sweeping blow on the wrist, sent the automatic fit- 
ning from Jensen’s hand. 

The latter, startled, turned to see the others, now that he had 
no weapon, closing in on him. In this phase of the disturbance, 
Jensen proved that he was a very clever man in a rough-ant- 
tumble fight. He prudently abandoned science and the marqus 
of beloved memory, and placed his faith in a number of low trics 
known to lumberjacks, sailors, and miners the world over. Some. 
body hit Homer Carleton. That was probably a mistake. But 
Mr. Stover was also given a pass to slumberland by some ot 
who evidently intended to do just that. : 

The reason for supposing that the blow on Mr. Stover's ja%, 
which so quickly followed the other more decorative ones on BS 
nose and eyes, was more or less premeditated is that, almost D- 
mediately after it was delivered, the fight resolved itself intoé 
chase. Jensen extricated himself from the aggregation withot! 
much of any difficulty, just as if he could have done it at an} 
time, and, passing through the servants who were hovering 
twixt joy and trepidation in the hall, he vanished through t 
front door into the friendliness of a very dark night. ae 

The scene which he left behind him impoverishes descripue 
There were three groups in the room. The largest was aroul® 
the carefully knotted table-cloth which the bandit had not beet 
able to pick up in his hurried flight. Owners who had mental 
kissed good-by forever to their most cherished jewelry were & 
claiming in passionate delight at its unexpected recovery. | 

The next largest group was around Homer Carleton, who _ 
on the floor. This group consisted of Carlotta, who was holdin 
his head on her lap and dabbing at a bump on his forehead wit 
a tiny dry handkerchief which made it kurt twice as much, a 
her father, who was leaning over both of them, saying that * 
was one of the bravest things he had ever seen. ol 

The smallest group of all consisted of Mr. Herman Stover 
plastic poses all by himself. A doctor was finally secure?” 
him, who, upon ascertaining the financial (Continued om page? 
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T be Heiress 


Olive appeared in the 
opening. “°Good-morn- 
ing, mattre,”’ she said 
cheerfully, giving him 
the title which is the 
artist's patent of no- 


bility 


T ten o’clock in the evening, the little thrifty street was’ 


already asleep—only the small, white-fronted restau- 
rant, half-way along it, showed yet a soft, hospitable 
al glow through its curtains. Olive, walking more swiftly 
a % roost turned out of the evening briskness of the Boule- 
rah ‘ichel to the deserted sidewalks and the stare of the 
mo wt and hurried toward the lights of the Restau- 
With ‘te ag She had a need just then for light and company. 
Ys hide ge deep in the pockets of her half-buttoned coat, 
o a thin shoulder to the unlatched door, shoved it open, 
met in before it could swing back. 
nd dong room of the restaurant had still a sprinkling of 
rr wa Its gay neatness, with its paper-frilled lights repeatin 
was like * thc mirrors and its double row of little white tables, 
From the oe to the dreary gloom of the street without. 
a “ra acid at which she sat like a great idol on a little 
ey aon Dandin delivered her automatic smile of wel- 
the eed toc K On & maternal quality as she recognized whom 
American a J er James, the dwarf waiter—nicknamed by some 
with his spa “ lent of a forgotten generation—pattered forward 
for her at 9g S eyes and his pleading grin to pull out a chair 
“Nothi € nearest table. Olive shook her had. 
ing doiny. Jesse,’” she refused, in what she believed to 
:ccent, and passed on toward the further end 
', where three or four men were seated over 


A story of Arts and Craft 
By Perceval Gibbon 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


hazard on this unfamiliar beach, stared at her speech- 
lessly as she went by their table. She was a girl 
of some two or three and twenty years, slender and 
boyish in figure. With her hands in her pockets, 
her shapeless velvet cap sagging over one eyebrow, 
her dense black hair cropped at the level of her ears, 
and the forward droop of the face, thin, strong- 
browed, wide-lipped, she was unusual, 
even in a community where to be com- 
monplace is to be invisible. 
The elder of the two tourists 
found his voice. 
“Apatch!”? he whispered to 
his friend. ‘‘See her?”’ 
The other nodded. 

“T’ve seen ’em on the 
stage,” he whispered 
back, 

The men at* the long 
table, three Frenchmen 
between the ages of twen- 
ty and thirty and a large 
youth with a brier pipe, 
looked up to greet her as 
she pushed her way round 

, the corner of the table to 
the seat at itsend. The 
big youth—his shabby 
tweed clothes were 
stained here and there 
with modeling-clay—took 

4 his pipe from his lips. 
yi “Hello! What’s all this?”? His voice 
_— hada faint spice of Irish. “Breakfasting 
early—or not dined yet?” 
“Not the menu, Jesse,” directed Olive, 
ignoring him. “Bring me some cigarettes 
—yes, a packet of Maryland—and some grapes 
and”—her glance flickered with a hint of self- 
consciousness over the faces of the men—‘‘and 
the wine list.” The dwarf waiter scuttled off; 
she accepted a cigarette from the proffered yellow packet of the 
nearest Frenchman, lighted it, and arranged herself with her 
elbows on the table, her chin propped on her joined hands. 

“Hello, Jerry!” she said. “ Still loafing, I see. As a matter 
of fact, I dined some hours ago.” She breathed a cloud of smoke 
before her. “At the Ritz,” she added, in carefully casual tones. 

“Eh?” The youth she called Jerry grinned. “And now 
you’ve come here to see how the poor live—is that the idea?”’ 

“That’s the idea,” agreed Olive. “ Slumming—we’re all doing 
it just now. We millionaires, I mean. I’ve been dining with 
my lawyer.” 

They spoke, for the benefit of the one-tongued Frenchmen, in 
a iargon of mixed English and the French of the Boul’ Miche. 
One of the Frenchmen, with the delicate complexion of a girl 
above a beard yet in the stubble stage, turned eyes of mock 
concern upon the others. 

“She has a lawyer!” he exclaimed. “Ciel! Of what is the 
child accused?” 

They laughed, and Olive, abandoning her air of mock super- 
ciliousness, relaxed to a smile, and the big youth, watching her, 
stirred suddenly in his chair and then was still again. Her smile 
was one of the chief of Olive’s assets, a mirth that seemed to 
break loose in the depths of her being and pervaded the whole 
of it. Jesse James, returning with the wine list, added the 
tribute of his sympathetic grin to the spirit of the party. 

“Dear Jesse!” said Olive. “He always opens the list at the 
champagnes; he means it as a compliment, really. And toni 
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Olive, smiling, turned 
and marked the solitary 
man for the first time. 
Jerry, watching her, 
saw the smile die on 


her lips 


he gets his reward. Heidsieck, 
Jesse—unless there’s anything that 
costs more. Hurry, now—these 
gentlemen are thirsty!” 

Jesse, doubtful of a jest, lingered, smiling 
deprecatingly, awaiting a sign. Olive gave 
him a little peremptory nod; it was what he 
had needed. Forthwith, his wizened con- 
ciliatory face turned grave, and Jesse James 
was the decorous, responsible sommelier with an order for a re- 
spectable vintage. He bowed with dignity and moved away. 
Olive turned to the others. 

“Did you see that?” she whispered delightfully. ““Oh”—<he 
clasped her hands as though in a rapture—“‘it’s so wonderful to 
fecl rich! To be rich is only part of the fun; but to feel it, to 
have it rubbed into you sf 

“But ’—the others were staring at her—‘that lawyer—at the 
Ritz, too! Something has really happened, then? It is not one 
of vour blagues?” 

Olive laughed aloud with the joyous, rather deep-toned 
laughter that was hers. It was a moment of triumph, and she 
reveled in it. Art student on a minute scale, a sparrow of the 
studios and the atcliers, so acclimatized to their life and atmos- 
phere that it was difficult to think of her as having a part or a 
future apart from them, she gained a living as precarious as 
that of a mouse. Copyist in the great galleries for any dealer 
that would employ her, model for the head and hands, teacher 
of French to English and American newcomers, hers were the 
crumbs that fell from the Stoic table of the arts. Poverty, 
picturesque but not the less actual, was as much a character- 


istic of her as her cropped 

hair and gamin attitudes 
So now, while they stared a 
her, suspicious of a joke, she 
laughed. 

It wes Jerry who spoke the 
disarming word. 

“Come, now, Olive,” he 
put in; “if you're really in 
luck, tell us just what its 
we’ve got to be glad about. 

She gave him friendly eyes 
across the bantering and stil 
disbelieving stares of the 
Frenchmen. He was perhaps 
a year or so older than her- 
self, tall and large in th 
frame, with a clean-shavet 
face that was just redeemet 
from an ordinary young 
3 comeliness by a hint of the 
soul that shows on the surface of the Celt. ; ak 

“It’s just what I seid, Jerry—I’m rich!” said Olive. ¥ Thee 
imbeciles’”’—a grimace at the stubble-bearded painter— "need?! 
believe it if they don’t want to. I cashed the check this afte 
noon, and the lawyer took me to dinner at the Ritz. He's beet 
smothering me with good advice for hours. I had to come 0 
here to breathe.” 

“T see.” Jerry nodded. “Somebody died and left you 
money. J suppose?” 

“Yes,” replied Olive. “My uncle Oliver. I wes named el 
him—sort of; and now he’s made it worth my while. He we 
a collector, I’m told; but I never saw him myself.” 

“*Collecto.?’” said Jerry. ‘Pictures, was It? 

Olive shook her head. 

““No—tents,” she replied seriously. 
And he left me a hundred pounds.” 

hundred—oh!” exclaimed Jerry. 
ute, when vou szid you were rich, that it must be more. 

Olive shook her head with gay confidence. del 

“No,” she replied contentedly; “a hundred poun 
rich.” 
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“How much is a hundred pounds?” inquired the painter. 

Olive had the answer pat. 

“It is two thousand five hundred and thirty-one francs, twenty 
centimes, at the exchange of the day,” she recited. ‘‘Ah, that’s 
night, Jesse!” 

The bottle, ritually enveloped in its napkin, yielded its froth 
and bubble to the glasses. The wine was faintly warm and had a 
bite like acid; but, in the Restaurant Dandin, champagne is not 
% much a beverage as a symbol. It purred and sparkled satis- 
factorily enough. 

“Messieurs!”” Olive raised her glass. From her comptoir, 
madame smiled toward them; the few remaining guests at the 
litle tables looked on interestedly. A man who entered from 
the street at that moment paused in the doorway to stare. 
'Here’s to—here’s to—” Olive hesitated for a subject for her 
ast. “Oh, here’s to the exchange of the day!” she cried. 

“The exchange of the day!’” they cried, and drank toward 
her with laughter and applause. The bizarre toast tickled them. 


and breathed the words: “Good luck!” 
The man who had paused in the doorway to watch came slowly 
up the room toward them, his head a little bowed, his face 
shadowed by the wide, drooping brim of his hat. In the bright- 
uéss of the little restaurant, he showed a figure somber as a mute. 
‘Went past the desk where Madame Dandin presided, unseeing 
that her duty-smile was withheld from him, and found himself 
‘Seat at a small table a few yards away from where Olive was 
“ijoying the process of paying for the champagne. 
, There, slouched in his chair, his hat dropped on the floor 
veside him, he showed to the warm light that filtered through 
Py pink-paper frills a thin, desperate face, stilled by his mood 
a na toa painful quiet, with eyes too large above the high 
eat ~ and @ mouth too bitter through the pointed brown 
“ol € preservative of his youth—he might have been 
“on had not withstood the corrosive agencies of life. 
Olive was demanding. “Is that all?” 
: <a a deliberate hand to the gaping patch-pocket of her 
She > din : I hope I'll have to ask you for change,” she said. 
ial of co orth and laid before her on the table a crumpled hand- 
iundred = bank-note paper. bills of fifty, a hundred, and five 
“Good S ci relessly crushed together. 
them? Hy ord: exclaimed Jerry. “Is that how you carry 
“All of + muc’ of it have you got there?” 
her in a "Tepid Olive cheerfully, spreading them out before 
azy-quilt pattern of pink, blue, and yellow. She rustled 


Only Jerry, catching her eye, nodded over the brim of his glass 
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her slender fingers among the crisp money’. 
“How can I feel rich if I haven’t got the riches 
with me to feel? Here you are, Jesse! Change 
that for me, will you?” 

The dwarf waiter, his face aslit with its grin, 
captured the hundred-franc note she flicked at 
him and went toward the comptoir. As he 
neared the table where the newcomer sat alone, 
the latter lifted his head. 

“Garcon!” he summoned abruptly. 

“Tout de suite!” promised Jesse, hurrying on. 

Olive, smiling above the show of money spread 
before her, heard the call, turned and marked 
the solitary man for the first time. Jerry, watch- 
ing her, saw the smile die on her lips, With a 
motion almost stealthy, as though she took pre- 
caution to be noiseless, she withdrew her fingers 
from the rustling bills. 

The others, following her gaze, looked round. 

“Tiens!” exclaimed one of them. “It is 

Sarasin.” 

The man at the little table, through his deep 
abstraction, heard his name spoken and turned 
his face slowly toward them, returning cloudily 
to the present as he recognized them and took 
in their grouping. Jerry, lips closed on the 
stem of his pipe, gave him back his gaze stonily; 
the Frenchmen nodded and smiled and turned 
away; but as his dark and sorrowful eyes rested 
on Olive, she seemed to flinch and shrink. He 

“ stared for a space of seconds at the mass of 

money before her, and something lighted for an 
instant in his face ere he looked once more at the girl whose 
poverty was a byword. 

Olive smiled tremulously at him across her show of wealth. 

“‘Good-evening, Gaston,” she said timidly. 

It seemed, at first, that he was not going to return her greeting; 
but presently he murmured something inaudible. He turned to 
encounter the dwarf waiter standing before his table. 

“Enfin?”’ he said. 

He reached to take the menu from the little man. But it was 
not the menu which Jesse James surrendered to him. Sarasin 
stared at the slip of ruled paper with a frown. 

“What is this?” he demanded. 

Jesse James shrugged and wriggled uncomfortably. 

‘““Madame la patronne regrets”—he was careful to speak 
quietly, but his words were audible enough to Olive and her com- 
panions—“but it is necessary that monsieur should pay this 
bill—it is already old, as monsieur sees—before I can serve 
him. I am sorry, but ss 

Olive dragged her eyes away in order not to be caught staring 
as the man she had greeted leaned down for his hat and rose 
without a word. She heard the scrape of his chair on the floor as 
he thrust it back, and, as she gazed straight before her, it seemed, 
for an instant, that she felt his eyes rest on her still and averted 
face. On the cloth in front of her, the tumbled money lay dead, 
its glamour and its promise evaporated. She heard his footsteps 
recede down the room and the door that closed behind him. 

“Hard luck, that!” commented Jerry. ‘Sarasin’s a bad lot; 
still—” He stopped; Olive was looking at him with eyes bright 
and wet. 

“Tt—it was horrible!” she said. “It was ghastly! All this 
—this blatant money spread out here like a deliberate insult— 
and us drinking champagne and all—while he—while he— Oh, 
I hate it!” 

The stubble-bearded painter laughed. 

“Our Olive is indeed rich,” he cackled. 
endure the spectacle of poverty.” 

“Oh, me?” cried Olive. ‘‘What does it matter when I am poor 
—or when you are? We are not painters of genius.” 

Jerry took his pipe from his mouth. 

“And is Sarasin?” he asked curtly. 

“Ves,” she answered. “Jerry, go and see his work and see 
him working. I—I sat for him the other day; he couldn’t get 
a model. It was like—like watching a priest—he was so—well, 
so devout at it, so utterly just a painter painting. And the 
picture! A great big thing, Jerry—a dozen figures or so. And 
the glow, the strength! No wonder he doesn’t pot-boil for his 
dinner with a thing like that following him about.” She spoke 
with an ardor of enthusiasm. 

“Sat for him, did you?” said Jerry. ‘“Well,.you know your 
own business. But he’s got a bad name, you know.” 


“Already she cannot 
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“Geniuses aren’t bad,” enunciated Olive, as she began to 
shuffle her money together. 

They parted company with the Frenchmen at the door of the 
restaurant, and Olive and Jerry went together through the 
lighted streets in the direction of her one-room apartment. 
Despite Jerry’s remonstrance, she still carried her money crushed 
together in the pocket of her coat, walking with a hand firmly 
thrust down upon it. 

“T say!” remarked Jerry presently. “Talking of sittings, don’t 
forget that you gave me a few, too. Well, if you'll look in 
sometime, I’ve got something to show you.” 

“What?” inquired Olive. 

“Qh, just a sketch in clay,” he answered. “‘But—TI got inter- 
ested in it, and it’s not so bad—and not so sketchy, either.” 

“Jerry!” She was excited at once. ‘A statuette of me?” 

He smiled down on her and nodded. 

“About that,” he replied. ‘‘There’s a way you’ve got of 
standing, sometimes, that tempts a man to try to be witty in 
clay.” A thought obtruded on his humor, and he ceased to 
smile. ‘Though we can’t all be painters of genius,” he added 
sourly. 

“Don’t, Jerry!” begged Olive. “Don’t nag.” 

“Well,” he said, “it’s what I was wanting to talk to you 
about. You see, Olive, I like you a lot. And it’s not just be- 
cause Sarasin’s a bad lot— __Yes, but he is!” he insisted, as Olive 
would have interrupted. “Still, that isn’t what angers me when 
you tell me you’ve been posing for him.” 

“What is it, then?” demanded Olive. 

“Tt’s your going to waste,” he replied. ‘Wearing yourself 
out in pity and admiration for a fellow like that. You don’t 
know how to take care of yourself, Olive. That money, now— 
how much of it are you going to lend him, instead of putting 
it away safely till you need it or—” He stopped short, aware 
suddenly that the girl at his elbow was laughing to herself. 
He stared down at her doubtfully; she lifted to him a face of 
quiet mirth. ‘Funny, isn’t it?” he said resentfully. 

“Sorry, Jerry,” said Olive; “but it was funny. Lend it to 
Sarasin! Why, Jerry, I could as easily strike him across the 
face with a whip. I can’t help how bad you think he is; but 
I know that in things like that—letting me offer him money, for 
instance—his feet are on the mountains and his head is among 
the stars. You see, Jerry, he is a great artist.” 

They came to a standstill while she spoke at the doorway of 
the gaunt house in whose antique recesses Olive had her home. 
She pressed a bell-button, and a wicket clicked open and hung. 
She held out her hand to him. 

“Good-night, Jerry,” she said. ‘Don’t worry about me. I’m 
ever so wide-awake and all right. And, by the way, Jerry—you 
aren’t hard up just now, are you?” 

He laughed, holding her hand. 

“You come and see that sketch,” he said, “‘and you'll not dare 
offer me money again. Good-night, kiddie.” 

The black oblong of the wicket swallowed her as she stepped 
within. Jerry stood listening to the ring of her footsteps in the 
vault of the entry, then turned and went homeward. 


The studio of Gaston Sarasin was a spacious attic, the north- 
ern slope of whose roof, glass-paned to provide a light, looked 
over the lesser roofs that hid the river to the splendor of central 
Paris and the house-clad heights beyond. Here, while noon 
ripened over the city and the clear glow of it filled the great win- 
dow and flooded the room with light, the painter sat on his 
couch-bed, coatless, his chin propped in his hands, staring 
motionlessly at a great canvas that stood on its easel. The figures 
grouped upon it were hardly more still than he; rather, they 
shone with vigor and promise by contrast with the stagnation and 
lassitude in which he sat, gazing with empty eyes at the unfinished 
creation of his hands and spirit. 

There was a noise of quick feet on the stairs without and a 
sharp rap on the door. The painter stirred and looked up. 

“Eh bien? On ne répond pas ici?” cried the rapper without. 
“T’m coming in!” The door was pushed open, and Olive 
appeared in the opening. 

““Good-morning, maitre,” she said cheerfully, giving him the 
title which is the artist’s patent of nobility. 

He gazed at her drearily. Her new wealth had not operated 
to change her appearance; she had yet all the picturesque shabbi- 
ness—the sloven effect of coat half buttoned and cap awry upon 
her bush of hair, the jaunty aggression of attitude—which were 
hxr livery before the world. Unchanged, too, were the vividness 
and delicacy of her strong, small face and the ready comradeship 
of her voice. 


The Heiress 


“Good-morning child,” he replied, after some moments, 

She considered him swiftly; the man was plainly worn oy 
She moved forward to a view of the canvas. } 

“Ah! Your portrait of my neck!” she said lightly, “gy 
you haven’t done much to it since I was here. It must be hari 
to rest from such a work as that.” 

“I am not resting,” he answered. He sat up and yawnel 
casting his arms back and stretching himself. “I have finishej 
with it. Presently I shall take a knife and cut it to pieces,” 

He rose stiffly and began to put on his coat. Olive, watching 
him with startled eyes, saw, when he faced the light, the ravag: 
of a night of brooding and despair. 

“What is it?” she demanded quickly. 
has happened. Tell me!” 

He turned to her, one arm in a sleeve, the other groping. 4 
een of a smile, bitter as a curse, curved the thin line of hi 

ps. 

“Just an incident of this trade of mine,” he said. “T hay 
to leave here, and the picture and everything else has to stay, My 
landlord was here this morning; he gives me till to-night.” ~ 

“Oh!” Olive understood completely. The rent unpaid, the 
eviction, the retention of the canvases and the meager goods— 
these were too common an experience among the adventurers 
of the quarter to be remarkable or even, in most cases, very 
pitiable. One found a bed in some friend’s rooms and began 
life again, not much worse off. But this was not such a case. 
Apart from Sarasin’s suffering—the man’s very soul was plainly 
prostrate within him—there was the picture! Olive swung 
round to look at it. The splendid thing, its perfection of concept 
and execution shining through its unfinished condition as through 
a thin veil that waited to be raised, stared ‘calmly at the day. 
She made a small grimace of pain. 

“Ts it much?” she asked concisely. 

He shrugged. Anything is much when one has nothing. 
Again Olive understood, and her brain raced. That he would do 
what he had threatened and destroy the picture she never 
doubted; such gestures are the local substitute for suicide. 

“And you have been sitting here all the morning, brooding 
and sweating blood, with this hanging over you? Oh, you need 
a nurse!” she cried. ‘The rent overdue—here; why, it is 
common as death, almost, but it isn’t deadly. You are an artis, 
and you would let a bourgeois destroy you like that! And ¢e 
stroy this!” Her finger pointed with a motion like a staba 

the canvas. “You use my throat to paint, and at the first ar- 
noyance you are ready to take a knife and cut it! Why dont 
you bcrrow from somebody?” 

Her urgency had startled him somewhat from his posture 0 
bitter resignation. 

“*Borrow?’” he repeated uncertainly. 

“Of course!” she retorted. “Don’t we ail borrow? And, jus 
now, several of us have money.” Her hand dipped to he 
pocket. “Even—even I,” she ventured. An expedient flashed 
up. “Why, of course; there’s Jerry—Jerry Flynn. He’d doit 
in a moment. Only last night I was telling him about the pit 
ture. And he’s had the loan of my neck, too. There’s a bond 
between you already.” 

She could handle Jerry—she must—so that the money shoul: 
seem to come from him. It wouldn’t be easy, perhaps, in vie¥ 
of his opinion of Sarasin, but she’d manage him somehow. 


“Gaston, somethin: 


Sarasin stood hesitating. He had neither eaten nor slept ff She 
over twenty-four hours, and his mind and will were numb. _, & going 
“T’ve—I’ve hardly spoken to your Monsieur Flynn,” he said elbow, 
weakly. brough 
Olive crossed the floor to him and put a hand on his arm. _ & stood , 
“You can’t let the picture go without an effort ‘i she urget. quality 
“Look at it—your picture! Come over there with me 00%, hold o 
Gaston; we'll go and see his statuette of me, and we'll “jy 
give us some lunch. Come!” He looked at the picture as she HF there’s 
bade him, resisting feebly her pull on his arm. “Come!” ‘EB “Yo 
said, and he yielded upon a sudden. She shepherded him © two m 
the stairs and so to the street. 
In Jerry Flynn’s big workroom—it was a large brick-and-glis ly in 
structure in the yard of a tile-works—there were “Ve 
It was a chamber spacious as a chapel and as lig The 
air; beyond the fragments of statuary and the litter of sculptor’ glance 
gear that stood about its floor, its further end was furnished 2H His fit 
the likeness of a dwelling. Jerry himself, leaning back a Palely. 
the wall, was chatting with a couple of lunch-hour visitors ® him, ‘ 
lounged in his chairs. 
“Hello, Jerry!” cried Olive from the door, hailing him bre - li 
the great echoing workshop. “Got anything to eat? We = te 


come to lunch with the statuette of me.” 
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She knew what it was—her money, her toy fortune, ‘that had dropped from the slack pocket when she had 


tossed her coat aside. 


She advanced toward him through the sheeted clay figures, 
gong with careful slowness, for Sarasin moved heavily at her 


chow, Jerry stared at her blankly. That she should have 
brought the man there at all struck him like an insult. He 
‘ood upright, his face flushing angrily; and then he saw the 
quality of the gaze she fixed on him, warning, nervous. He took 
told of himself. 
It’s you, Olive?” he replied. “Yes; come along. I expect 
inere’s something to eat.” 
ne oe know Sarasin, of course,” she said, nodding to the other 
and d en, and once again her eyes under the strong brows warned 
€precated. ‘‘1’ll explain presently, Jerry,”’ she said rapid- 
rin 
a: We've met,” answered Jerry. “Won’t you sit down?” 
Ped oearesed gave one of his half-articulate murmurs. Olive 
is fit a wed in his direction as he let himself drop into the seat. 
palely »straction had come on again; he slouched, brooding 
og = = a tragic mask, upon the thoughts that burned in 
“What’ co hy herseli quickly to show her usuai front. 
was lift S all this, Jerry?’ She had flitted to the table and 
Ing covers. ‘Saulami—I love it!” She took a slice in 


er 
and nibbled. “Presently I’ll sit down and eat like 


Sarasin was bending forward in his chair, a hand outstretched toward it 


One of the men laughed. Olive made a lightning grimace in 
his direction, wiped her fingers on the skirts of her coat, and 
began to remove that garment. She flung it across an empty 
chair. Jerry, gaging her mood, was watching her intently. 

“Oh!” cried Olive, catching his serious eyes. “Of course! 
Hors-d’eurres, first, then real food. Trot out your statuette, 
Jerry. I really came for that, you know.” 

“Tt’s over here,” said Jerry, motioning with his head. . But 
the other two men rose to follow as she went forward, and he 
was denied that chance of a few low-spoken words apart. Only 
Sarasin, lifting his head vaguely to look after them, did not 
move from his chair. 

“This is it,” said Jerry, lifting a cloth that draped a shape 
on a modeling-stand. They gathered round. 

“Now, that’”’—the elder of the two visitors, a competent, 
grizzled-haired Frenchman, was asculptor himself; he chose his 
view-point expertly—“ now, that is spirituel!” His companion 
smiled and nodded. They moved about the little figure, inter- 
ested and amused. 

Olive looked at it and laughed. It was a thing about a foot 
high, a portrait and a caricature at once. Jerry had caught the 
combination of frail slenderness and bravado of posture to the 
life. The aggressive forward thrust of the (Conlinued on page 112) 
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“You funny, funny girl!” 
Visigoth said, regarding 
her intently through crin- 
kling lids.” “My! What 
big eyes you have!” 


XXVI 


NE day, after eight weeks of minute fidelity to routine, 

Lily was startled somewhat by a request from Robert 

Visigoth, in the form of a note sent over to her desk, to 

remain after six to take some dictation. In all these 

weeks, three of which, it is true, he had spent in Chicago, she 
had not once encountered him alone. She had subconsciously 
developed the habit of peering down the dark stairs that led to 
the stage-door before descending them, and, on one or two occa- 
sions, when they chanced to pass, had flattened herself rather 
unduly against the wall. Her comings and goings, whether by 
maneuver or not, were seldom alone. She and Mrs. Blair, a spare 
umbrella of a woman with a very bitter kind of widowhood, had 
formed the noonday habit of taking a dairy-lunch of milk and 
cereal at a near-by White Kitchen, and of departing evenings 


Star-Dust 


Illustrated by 


James Montgomery Flag, 


The story of what a girl 
did with her freedom 


HE is Lily Becker, of St. Louis 
who, from childhood, has dreamed 
glorious dreams of achievement. She 
wants to be a great singer. She hates 
her commonplace environment, yet 
her will has not been strong enough to 
break its chains. When « uly eighteen, 
she permits her dull, ordinary parents 
to marry her to dull, ordinary Albert 
Penny, a hardware salesman. In a 
month she revolts, and disappears 
without a trace. Freedom to work 
out her career she must have. She 
arrives in New York with a few hun- 
dred dollars, and illusion after illusion 
begins to vanish. A promising vaude- 
ville engagement ends abruptly on 
the unwelcome advances of Robert 
Visigoth, proprietor of a great circuit. 
Then comes the discovery that ina 
few months she will be a mother. 
These months are filled with tragic 
happenings. She is turned out of her 
living-place; another po- 
sition is lost; most of 
her money is stolen, and 
finally, in the public ward 
of a hospital, a baby girl 
is born. She calls it Zoé, 
to her “the most beau- 
tiful name in the world— 

it means ‘free.’” 

In the first ecstasies of 
motherhood, Lily's 
thoughts dwell most on 
the miracle that has hap- 
pened to her. The baby’s 
father is ignored. ‘Mine 
alone,”’ she tells herself. 
“Not his. Mine! You 
must be the miracle and 

\ show me the way, Zoé. 
You shall be me, plus 
everything that I am 
not.” But the problem 
of existence for herself 
and her child intrudes 
itself harshly into this 

web of fancy, and, after a hopeless struggle, Lily 
seeks Robert Visigoth, asking fer work, not as 4 
singer but in an office position. Her appeal to 
him is as strong as ever. He advances her money 
and installs her as a stenographer and assistant m 
his office. Zoé is placed in a suburban home, 
and Lily, with more illusions shattered, attacks the problem 
of life irom a new quarter. 


thence, too, since it spelled strong, hot, simple foods and a ve! 
superior kind of cleanliness. 

It was with distinct sinkage, well laid over with office umpe 
turbability, that she showed Mrs. Blair the note, saw her stab it 
her greenish-black bird’s nest of a hat, and depart. Then a 
office-boy; the publicity-man, whistling; a clerk or two, a 
finally, a sixteen-year-old gir!, who pasted clippings into scrap 
books. ther 

The pleasantly cool summer day had thickened up rather fe 
denly into the beginnings of dusk, the electric sign done 
the theater throwing up a sudden glow through the a 
She sat before her machine, shorthand-book in lap, her me 
quiet enough except that her hands, as they clasped one — . 
showed whitish at the nails, and she would not swer\ e her gaz 7 
the fraction of an inch, even with the consciousness of a preset 
behind her. 
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Fannie Hurst’s first novel — 


one that places her 


among the greatest of 


American novelists 


It was Visigoth at her shoulder, the male aroma of 
J him, a mixture of cigar smoke, bay rum, and freshly 
yyshed hands, and the feel of his rough serge suit 
very close. 
She rose, Withholding nerself stiffly from his near- 
wes, marveling, as always, at this power of hers to 
endure him so casually. 


uis, 
ned “Letters?’”’ she asked. 
She He placed a knee on the chair, ulting it 
ites ward him and leaning across the back at her. 
yet “You funny, funny girl!” Visigoth said, re- 
1 to arding her intently through crinkling lids. 
an Lilymet his eyes in a challenging sort 
disilence. What big eyes you 
have!” 
“Please!” she said, retreating 
ork the look in his. 
She “Please what?” he rather mimicked, 
un- alvancing the exact distance of her 
Hon yithdrawal, the smile out on his never 
> quite dry lips. 
at “Please—don’t! Shall I take those 
uit. ketters now, Mr. Visigoth?”’ 
na “I would rather take you—to din- 
her. net.” 
agic “I might have known,” she said, 
her rither tiredly. 
“What?” 
, “d “That you would not keep 
ani ” 
| your word. 
girl “T have, though, for eight 
é, weeks,” 
“I thought your promise 
d— meant——”’ 


“Ah, no. I never broke a 
sof oromise in my life, but even I 
ly’s 
ce cannot be expected to keep one 
a. indefinitely with a girl like you 
by’s Nthin eyeshot.” 
fine “That can be easily cor- 
self. rected.” 
You “Come now; I’m giving you 
= your chance here to make good.” 
a “Wel then, let me take it.” 
ped ‘My dear girl, never expect 
re the best of us to be more than 
human.” 
ades “I suppose, then, this is to be 
this tte regulation, theatrical-manager-dangers- 


Lily dta-big-city kind of scene.” 


ry hs “Come now,” he said, his voice plushy 
mney the right to intimacy; ‘‘we understand 
She stood silent, flaming 
me, ra umiliation. ‘‘And I like you for it. If there is one 
sem ng to my mind less interesting than another, it is the 
intempted kind of woman who——” 
“ aves pretended to you, Mr. Visigoth, that I was 
are pleased to term ‘tempted.’” 


yo? But how much more redeeming if you had been!” 
—— ever redeem that—night—except——” 
‘Oh, I don’t know—maybe—except—God.” 
. funny, funny girl!” he repeated. “‘I like you.” 
thing Maw your kind of liking. You like me for the kind of 
mF would protect your wife or your daughter from with all 
rid of your little elemental soul.” 
ay “Vent a wife: I haven’t a daughter, and I like you.” 
have presently. Your kind always does, 
ofice three i ide al family man who telephones home from the 
medicine re sled a day to see if the baby has taken her cough- 
Your wife y, and you'll knock the man down that brushes 
Ward all but eeely in 8 crowd, and because of your attitude to- 
your own women, you'll suspect every man who even 
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Lily met his eyes in a challenging sort of silence. 


Frace | 


“Please 


she said, retreating from the look in his 


approaches your daughter. In the eyes of the world, you’re en- 
titled to your wild oats. That’s what Iam—a wild oat to be sown 
at your pleasure! If you haven’t any letters, Mr. Visigoth, 
I’m going—I——” 

“No!” he said, closing his hand over hers. ‘‘Don’t!” 

“You force me.” 

‘Nonsense! Haven’t I promised to let you be, Lily? I’ve 
respected that promise to the letter, as I always respect a 
promise. The past is dead; it died with that night. I swear it 
over again.” 

“‘Dead?’ With your reminding me with every word you 


utter—every look.” 
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“Nonsense, I tell you! I’ve treated you like evervone else in 
this office. Made things easy for you. Helped you.’ 

‘“‘ And I’ve tried to justify my position in your ofi ce. To hold 
it by sheer merit, so that this—this wouldn’t—couldn’t happen. 
And now you—your daring to keep me here like ti.is shows me 
I’ve failed.” 

“You haven’t. You’ve raised the efficiency of the oft ce forty 
per cent. I’m turning you over to my brother as a prize. I’ve 
got you in mind for the booking-end of the business. ‘i kat’s what 
I think of you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Visigoth, if you knew—if you lnew what that 
would meantome! I'll give yourry best! Let me goon proving 
to you that I want to stay kere to male good on ny merits.” 

‘I wish to God I could figure you out!” 

made it clear—that night——” 

‘But I flattered myself at least that——” 

“Vou hadn’t that right. Ours was a cold business deal. So 
much for somuch! I never for a rorent pretended otkerwise. 
I was in need—terrible need. I didn’t think, wken I came to 
you, that you would do business on any otler terms than you 
did.” 

“T envy the fellow that awakens you.” 

“Oh, I’ve been awakened. Awakened to t’e fect that a 
woman out in the world has to fight through a barrier of your- 
selves that you men erect. But I’m not afraid of your karrier. 
In the last analysis, I know that I have the situation in hand. 
Every woman has. It is a matter of whether she will or she 
won't. I had an alternative—that night. Could have taken it, 
but wouldn’t. Would do the same over again. A man invari- 
ably takes his cue. You took yours.” 

“Right; but the sentiment is all on the woman’s side.” 

“It’s worth more to me to know that tke situation was in my 
own hands than it is to play the sensational rdle of more-sinned- 
acainst-than-usual.” 

‘“*You’re immense!” 

“Doubtless, from your point of view’’—dryly. 

“From any——” 

““Now, look here: I need this position kere more desperately 
than I ever needed anything in my life. It means the success or 
failure of something that I’ve staked every card on, of a fight that 
nobody in the world would understand—possibly not even myself. 
But that doesn’t change the fact that the situation again is mine. 
I am in a position now to demand fairer terms than I was—then. 
I return to work to-morrow only on those terms, Mir. Visigoth.” 

He sat down, straddling the chair, kis arms across the baci: and 
his chin down upon them, 

“Who are you?” ke said, regarding her with the intense squint 
of one in need of glasses. Ske felt her power over the moment, 
and, with her old slant for it, began to cra-matize. 

“T’m the grist being ground between yesterday and to-day. 
Sometimes I think I must be some sort of unfinished sym- 
phony which it will take another generation to complete. I am 
a river, and I long to bea sea. I must Le the grape between the 
vine of my family and the wine of my progeny. That’s it! 
I’m the grape fermenting!” Then she felt absurd, and looked 
absurd, and stood there with the quick, f.zzing spurt of exultation 
died down into a state of bathos. ‘Let me stay on kere on my 
terms, Mr. Visigoth,” she f.nisted, with a sort of brolen-wing 
lameness of voice. 

“What terms?” 

“The terms you have been generous enourh not to violate up to 
now. I’ve the most glorious reason for wanting to make good 
that a girl—a woman couldhave. I don’t think the ‘career stuff,’ 
as you once called it, is rankling any more. ‘I’m sudcenly glad 
and quiet about my job. Let me stay on. Let me mal:e myself 
incispensable to this growing, interesting enterprise of yours. I’m 
like a bad girl who has been spanked by life and is all chastened 
and ready to be good. I played the game on your terms, Mir. 
Visigoth; now mect me on mine.” 

“Put your cards on the table then; no fine flights of speech, 
either. Who are you?” 

“T told you from the first Iam a married woman with nothing 
to be seid agains. my husband except t!:at le was part of a condi- 
tion that was intolerable to me.” 

“Where is he?” 

“West.” 

“Stage ambition, ch?” 

“Yes, or—I don’t know. I seem to have been stretching all 
these years for—for something my arm isn’t quite long enough 
to touch, and now my child—my little ¢ir-——” 

“You kave a child?” 
little girl.” 


Star-Dust 


old?” 

“Eleven weeks.” 

He looked at her across a long silence. 

“‘Good God!” he said, and then again, ‘‘Cood God!” 

“Yes,” she said, watching belated comprekensions flood w 
into his face; ‘‘that was it.” 

“You mean you had on your hands that night a——” 

“Ves, a three-and-a-half-weeks’ old one.” 

“You were broke?” 

“Stony.” 

“Good God—you—poor—— ’ 

not pleading for your sympathy, Mr. Visicoth. Only, 
square deal. Will you give it?” 4 : 

He walked over to his desk, turning on a green-skaded bul). s 
the clip back in his voice and manner. 

“That will be all for this evening, Mrs. Parlow——” 

“Penny.” 

“Mrs. Penny,” ke said, picking up a random sheaf of papers 
and not meeting her eyes, “‘I want you to go over to Newark 
Monday afternoon and bring back a report on an act over there. 
and, by the way, you are to begin your new week in the booking 
department at twenty collars.” 

Ske wanted to speak, and her lips did move, but the tears antic. 
ipated her, and, blink as she would, they sprang, magnifying her 
glance, and, besides, there were footsteps coming up the flight of 
stairs that led from the stage-entrance, and a young, a lean, a 
honed silhouette rather suddenly in the doorway, the right side 
borne down by the pull of a suitcase. 

“*R, J.2”—peering into the gloom. 

“Good Lord!”—from the figure at the desk leaning forward on 
the palm of kis hand. ‘That you, Bruce?” 

They met center, gripping hands. 

‘‘When did you get in, youngster? 
another couple of days.” 

“Just now. Took a chance on finding you kere.” 

Lily knew, instinctively, even while she marveled at his youth 
and the merest and most lightning-lile resemblance to his 
krother, that here was Eruce Visigoth, and what she did not know 
was that a certain throaty resonance to lis voice had a tendency 
to goosefesh her and that quite suddenly ker eyes were very hot 
and her hands very cold. 

“Well, R. J.,” ke was saying, and ske noticed that his head 
came up with a fine kind of young defiance, “I’m for takinga 
chance on the Bufialo lease. I stopped over yesterday, and tke 
little theater looks good to me.” 

It was then Lily began nois<lessly to move toward the door. 

““Ch—here—Mrs. Penny—my brother, Mrs. Penny—sort d 
secretary in the booking department, and a darn good one.” | 

“How do you do, Mrs. Penny; michty pleased,” he said, 
through the resonance that tad a little aftermath of a ting tolt 

Her five fingers rather trailed along the palm of his hand ase 
slowly released ler. 

“Thank you, Mr. Visicoth,” she said, smiling up at him with 
her eyebrows, pressing down ker sailor-hat, and hurrying «ut 
toward the staircase. 

Cutside, the darkness kad the quality of cool water to her face 
The palm of her right kand and the tips of ker fingers were tingling 
as if they had been kissed. She could have run before the wind. 
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From now on, and for many a month to come, the curve 0 
Lily’s life would Fave sown a running festoon—six days whos 
uneventful continuity was bearable because they were looped up 
Ly the rosette of the Sundays at Spuyten Duyvil. _ 

When Zoé was two years old, this hebdomadal consciousnes 
was already wekered in her. Into her earliest vocabulary > 
laphazard as if words had been dished up out of tke alphabe 
of a vermicelli soup,crept the word ‘“‘Sunday,” mysteriously boue: 
down to ‘“Nunk”—the first time ker mother beard it, the prict 
sceming to crowd around her heart, fairly suffocating her. | 

As if the luster of this girl child could be any brighter, yet = 
was the new shine of the mental beginning to radiate throug’ 
Nunk! Was there any limit to this ecstasy of possession” © 
ran through her days like a song. ae 

It that, the six-o’-clock rush 
Square, Lily, even in her weariness, could be deterred by the! 
of a curb-vender and a jumping toy dor. There was never a Ul 
or a weather that ske could pass without pause \\ 
reedlework shop on Broadway and its array of linen 
ties, and, remarkably enough, the purchase of the toy ss 
five-cent peppermint cane could send ber Fore with an ac 
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Bruce caught her hand. “D-don't go! I'd be so grateful if you'd have dinner with me to-night” 


_ refreshment, as if she had slept off, rather than cast off, an old silver thimble wrought in cunning filigree, which she had 
She would ee bought in two payments of seventy-five cents each, and largely 

luring t e week fonday’s toy dog, Tuesday’s by eliminating the pie for a month, from a rapidly diminishing 

curve or? sa cane, Wednesday’s cap-rosettes (fashioned out of —keep-chest of Ida Blair’s. 

' whose “wi de teed baby-ribbon at one cent the yard), and so on to A friends} ip hed sprung up here, which, born out of the merest 

oped up a taf s climax o! bootines and, on one occasion, a large circu- _ propinquity, kad sent down strong roots into the common ground 
kK at arrangement, a sort of first aid to the first step, which —_ between them. 

jousnes With rs out herselt, standing with it on the train platform. One or two nights they had attended the theater together, on 

lary, 8 er three months’ running start, paid in advance and orchestra passes given out to them by one or the other of the 


alphabet Teceipted by Mrs. Dumas, Lily’s weekly expenditures, by _Visigoths. 

ly boile’ BP Mcest calculation, reduced themselves thus: One Wednesday evening, they saw the ‘School for Scandal,” 
he putt @ Room-rent.... presented at the Academy of Music, and once, just before the 
r | @ Carfare (one round-trip to Spuyten Duyvil).............. i permanent departure of Robert for Chicago, he had tossed 
yet bet B an apple, three biscuits from negligently across the desk a single balcony ticket for Eames 
throug atin, and coifee) in “Faust.” 

jon? punch (milk, cereal, “Here is something ought to keep one of you busy this rainy 


Uniat evening.” 
A ‘Mrs. Blair, you take the ticket; really, I’m too tired, and I’ve 
she some sewing to do.” 


There ‘Nonsense! You’re musical, and I’m not. Besides, it will do 
- ere already forty-two dollars and sixty-eight cents you a world of good.” 


~ a rr ed a little biscuit-tin in the depths of her valise, and out “T don’t know,” said Lily, her lips giving a sensitive quiver. 
e me a gilt for Mrs. Dumas, a rather interesting relic of 1 ‘“‘I’ve put it so out of my mind that it might only tantalize.” 
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But, in the end, she did attend, seating 
herself for the first time in her life in ti-e 
F-minor, the perfumed twilight of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, just as the 
velvet curtains swished apart. 

Day was breaking, and in all the passion 
and churchiness of Gounoa, the student- 
calls for death, the echoes of human hap- 
piness rustling through the background 
like the scything sound of harvesting. 

Lily could hardly breathe for the poign- 
ancy of sensation. She was all throat. 
Faust’s opening greeting to the dawn, his 
challenge to happiness pierced her. She 
sat forward on her chair, already antici- 
pating the lyric vision of Marguerite, her 
hands clasped over the handle of her wet 
umbrella and her knees crowding up un- 
consciously about its dampness. 

She bought a libretto, humming down 
into it between acts, and leaping ahead 
to verify her memory of the score. 

There was unrest in the balcony, be- Ba 
cause Faust was singing through laryn- 
gitis and a cloud of fog in his throat. A 
critic who wrote in terms of elliptical 
rhythms and tonal arabesques tiptoed 
out for a smoke. One of those sympa- 
thetic fits of coughing swept the house. 
But Lily sat hunched in her habitual 
beatific attitude against the chair-back, 
the old opera flowing back to her in asso- 
ciation that caught her at the tonsils. 

Eames down there, flinging up the jewel- Se 
song like a curve of gold! Her place! eo 

She half rose to her feet. 

“Down in front!” 

She sat again, but a sudden, an inex- 
plicable sense of wanting to plunge from ae 
the height of the balcony seized her. It end | 
had been so long since the old neuralgic 
stabbings of spirit. She wanted to jump, 
and had a ludicrous vision of herself land- 
ing down in the cream of white shoulders 
and crashing through the U of one of 
those immaculate shirt-fronts. She could 
lave torn and scratched the indestructi- Bes 
bility of her failure, and wanted suddenly 
and terribly to wrap those pearl-twined 
tatiy braids round the rising throat of 
Marguerite as she sprayed the auditorium 
with the jewel-song, a great fire-hose of 
liquid music finding out every cranny. 

In the deep-napped velvet of this melo- 
dious darkness, Lily rose suddenly, push- | 
ing her way out through knee-impeded 
aisies and a string of protestations. An 
user helped her find a door. She ran 
down several flights and into a side-street. 


A slant of rain met her, and she charged = me a 


into it with bent head and umbrella. 

When she reached home, there was an envelop heneath her door. 
It contained a snap-shot picture of herself and child taken by 
Mrs. Dumas one Sunday afternoon. She sat down with it on 
the bed-edge. Against a background of shrub and_ stone 
steps, Lily was little more than a blur, but Zoé, with five little 
fingers dug into her cheek, leaped from the picture, all her dim- 
ples out. 

The mood induced by the opera fell off like a cloak, a warm, 
easy tear splashing right down on the adorable little face. She 
wiped it off ever so painstakingly, holding the little print up to the 
gas to dry. 

Then she stood it up on the table, so she could gaze down and 
smile while she undressed, and even placed it on the floor as she 
leaned down to unlace her shoes. She climbed into bed with it 
under her pillow, but rose in the darkness to transfer it, against 
crumpling, beneath the mattress. 

She went to sleep right off, with a little smile on her lips, as if the 
picture had kissed it there; but it was many a day, many a year, 
in fact, before she could be induced to enter the Metropolitan 
Opera House again, and then only in the most crowded hour of 
her life. 
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Quire a friendship was thriving between Lily and Mrs. Bia 
the older woman Fad opened the door to her upon that fam! 
skeleton, one of which, by the way, lurks in the cupboard of mt 
of us, the unproduced play. This one, a sketch called" 
Web,” was read by Lily, and even placed by her with a wii! 
word of appreciation on Robert Visigoth’s desk. He cart ; 
with him to Chicago. posting it back one day without one 

“Just the same, there is a corking idea there. You oug 
develop it into a long play, Mrs. Blair.” ae 

‘*T will—some day,” she replied, with a cryptic something 1’ 
voice that Lily was only to understand a year later. lair sti 

One spring evening, that year later, as she and Mrs. B — } 
her small room beside the open window that looked out ov ert rie 
lighted rear of housetops, Lily was induced to sing, quietly, e 
under her breath. sitting there on the floor with her %" * 
about her knees, her invariable shirt-waist and dark-b oe 
discarded for a pleasant sense of negligée in a pink jeer « 
kimono, her hair flowing with the swift sort 0! rush pecu! 
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forefinger toward the bag. 


“Open that up!" he said 


She sang “Jocelyn,” a lullaby dimmed in her memory by the 
mist of years and full of inaccuracies. She had last sung it at 


Mrs. Bia aakenble's It lay on the twilight after she had finished. 

that fanif™,.; W Pretty! Why don’t you let one of the Visigoths hear 

ard of me rou: It might lead to something.” 

alled “ a. J. has heard me.” 

h a writ Ye ell, I don’t pretend to be a judge of music, but considering 

e carried My youth and looks, and when I see the kind of thing that does 
ACross——.” 

ough yt used to feel that way about it, too. I know now— 

meat that it should have taken my child to show me—and 

hing ina « glad I know that my ambition was bigger than my talent.” 
radmy shet om is what you thought about me, too, when you 

ver _ladmit I did think it amateurish, but there is an 

alm Written it as if you had lived it yourself and had 


Besides, you know the secret of concen- 
a our work at the office. I couldn’t stick 
throw it ov g Ban cr one of those trial-balances of yours. Id 

ver. I’ve never in my life really worked for anything. 


nd tration - it : 

blue hows i 
otton-a% 


culiar 0 
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Even as a child I used to cheat myself. How clear it all seems 


now!” 

The cruellest clarity in the world is wisdom after the event.” 

“Oh, but I wouldn’t have one thing different! It simply 
wasn’t in me to want badly enough, and therefore I didn’t attain. 
But I know—I know, Mrs. Blair, that there is a logic running 
somewhere through it all. Nothing has been in vain. I’m out 
on a highroad now, with open running ahead. I’m going to rear 
her into a superwoman. She is my song—Zoé! There is logic, I 
tell you, Mrs. Blair, straight through the apparent mix-up. Off 
somewhere in Corsica, a vine is putting down roots that there 
may be wine in somebody’s glass some day. The Vine! The 
Grape! The Wine!” 

“*The Vine!’ The Grape! The Wine!’” 

‘Don’t you understand now, a little better, Mrs. Blair, why this 
poor little fermenting grape couldn’t stay on the vine?” 

‘*You’ve told me so little, dear.” 


“More than I’ve ever told a living soul. There’s one thought 


I love to carry about with me about Zoé. She was born out of 
captivity. No Chinese shoes for her little mind or her little soul 
53 
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or body. I’m vague about it now, just as I’m half crystallized 
about everything. 
unfaltering. Her whole life is going to be a growth toward fulfil- 
ment of self. I want life to dawn upon her in great truths, not in 
ugly shocks and realizations. She is a plant, and I am her trellis 
toward the light. Do you see? Do you? Do you? Imay be 
wrong, as you think I am, Mrs. Blair—terribly, irrevocably 
wrong, but I wouldn’t take her back there into that—that—seden- 
tary fatness—I wouldn’t——” 

A musing sort of silence had fallen into a gloom that was 

hickening into darkness. 

“The more I see of your case, Lily, the less I understand it. 
To think of anyone in this world of sufiering deliberately bringing 
it upon herself! Why, my dear, it isn’t any of my business, but 
when I think of those parents of yours out there, comprehending 
nothing, and that poor bewildered Lusband of yours, I could cry 
for them.” 

“Do you think I haven’t, Mrs. Blair—whole nightfuls of 
tears?” 

“‘I’m not saying so much about the husband— only God knows 
why a woman should throw away a lifetime of protection just 
because a man chews with his temples and ‘i 

“Surely you haven’t taken that literally—I only tried to sym- 
bolize for you that the unimportant mannerisr-s wich may even 
delight one person can become monstrosities in another— Oh, 
I haven’t made you understand——” 

“Yes, dear child, you have made me understand this much— 
what a fine sense of satire the power behind the throne of the 
world must have. Take me—that first little two-by-four home of 
mine over in a back street in Newark. Talk to me of freedom! 
I married to get 2way from it. Somebody who cared whether I 
came or went. Somebody who cared enough to want to restrict 
me.” 

yes; but 

“We had a little house on Dayton Street, must have keen a 
hundred years old. We painted the foors ourselves, and Lon 
did the doors in burnt wood. Fe had a feeling for the artistic, 
Lon had. That was the way we met——” 

“How?” 

‘He was a police serceant then, and I was bookkeeping for the 
time for the Metz Producing Company. Lon used todrop in once 
in a while for passes. Then ke got to waiting for me evenings 
with little pencil drawings of all the funny things that had hap- 
pened to him during the day. I was strong for kim to get off the 
force and tal:e up art, but even then, now that I look back on it, 
I can see that Lon was fed up on propositions that were driving 
him half mad to resist. That in itself should have put me on my 
guard, but it didn’t— I don’t know why I’m telling you all 
this 

““Go on.” 

‘“‘Oh, I must have known, in a way, that Lon wasdrinl:ing, in 
lis effort to keep his eyes shut to the bribe-money that could kave 
come his way. He never came home to me under the influence, 
but toward—the end—his eyes began to glassen up. I was all for 
getting his beat changed. You see, it took him down into the 
gang and red-light districts. More than that. I bad my heart 
set on seeing him off the force altogether. I wanted to keep my 
position for a year or two after we were married and send him 
to Paris to study art. That boy would bave made good as— 
well, it didn’t happen. I blame myself. Marriare made a freat 
baby of me, Lily. You see, I’d never been coddled in my life— 
all those years of struggle on my own. Well, I just turned so’t, 
and he loved to baby me. Why, when I went back to boo!:- 
keeping, I had to learn it all over like a beginner—tkat’s kow 
wrapped up I became in that little home of ours!” 

“*How long, Mrs. Blair, did you live in it?” 

‘Fourteen months and five days. It was a tiny place, and we 
didn’t have much to spend at first, but what I kad, I manared to 
good advantage. Lon hated makeshift. He couldn’t get the fun 
out of simplicity that I could. Fe wanted to Cress me up. He 
wanted a big house. Big! Everything big! That was his un- 
doing. That’s what they called him in the ‘ring,’ I learned later— 
‘Gentleman Lon.’ And I never even knew there was a ring. 
Never knew the filthy inside workings of the graft game existed. 
That’s the way he protected me from everything ugly—from 
poverty. O God, if he’d only been truthful with me those last 
few months! I—I can’t talk about it—I-——” 

“Then don’t, dear Mrs. Blair. I didn’t mean to——” 

“He began bringing home more money than was natural, but 
he always explained it. A tip from a bucket-shop on his beat. 
Extra duty. If I had been right strong those days, I might 


” 


have suspected. Once he walked the floor all night; said it was _ 


But this time my will to do is unlimited and .- 


toothache—my poor boy!—-and let me fix a hot-water botfig 
him. Then two men came one evening, and there was somell 
talk down in the parlor and I heard words like ‘squeaf 
‘gangsters.’ He told me, when he came up-stairs, that ogg 
them was Eckstein. But how was I to know who Eckstein gail 
Didn’t, until later, when I heard it was he who had been 
I—you see, the captain had closed in on Eckstein’s place becgg 
of a personal grudge, and Eckstein came running to Lon tog 
him. Threatened to squeal on Lon—on the whole busines i 
didn’t. Lon was hot-headed—got frightened—lost his jy 
O God, I don’t know what—never will know——” 

“Know—what?” 

“That evening, he stayed home and helped me fix upg 
nursery. Yes; I was expecting in the spring. That’s why} 
was so for keeping things from me. Next night—next night 
—didn’t come home—and at eight o’clock the following mom 
the extras were on the street—about the killing. Even tam 
sak tie up—Lon and Eckstein. O God—God—how gam 


“Tie up what? Who?” f 

“He was a catspaw, Lily. Never believe otherwise. My ia 
was caught in the filthy cesspool of politics. You wouldn’t gam 
of my boy, Lily: you were too young then. The whole counim 
knew him eleven years ago. Lon Blaine. It’s easier Blaip—i 


“He died a gunman. Thank God, his child was bornd@lm 
But he lies in my heart, Lily, like a saint washed clean. # 
sinned for Jove. And because stronger forces than he waits 
him fora tool. He killed in self-defense, and he sinned for low 
I'll exonerate him in a play, yet! I will! TI’ll tell them! 
tell them!” 

She was grim in her tragedy, and her lips were as twisted ai 
dried as paint-tubes; yet Lily crept closer, laying her ¢heg 
rather timidly against the corduroyed one. 

ae Blair,” she said, “I see now. ‘The Web!’ Oh-if 
Blair!’ 

They fell silent, the two of them dry-eyed, cheek to che 
drowning back into a long twilight that finally blackened. 

“T don’t know why I’ve told you all this—it’s been ten yeu 
since I’ve talked it. But your telling me that you threw ita 
over—that little home out there, and a man that was day 
down deeply the stakes of his home—threw it over because 
black spot from his collar-button made you fe. ‘ysterical. @ 
tell you there is a grin through the scheme of things! A laug® 

Chin cupped in hand, Lily stared out into a back yard that 
flled with the tulle of winding mist, the lighted rear windows 
the houses opposite blurry as if seen through tears. 

“Just the same,”’ she said, her lips in the straight line pe 
to this not infrequent reiteration, “I’d do the same if I hadi 
do over again.” | 

“How do you know that, some day, your child is not gomil™ 
turn upon you with the bitterest reproaches?” _ 

“She won’t; she’s too much like me. ‘That is why it sg 
to be something sublime to have the rearing of her. It 15% 
to be like living my life over again the way I once dreamed It ‘ 
course, you are right—he—they have the right to know. 3 
take the shine off that creature? Clip the wings of her aa 
Fatten her little soul back there in that sluggish environiig 
She'd hate it as I hated! Never! She’s mine! We twol@ 
on the open road!” 

“T shouldn’t vant the responsibility of rearing my child 
paid institution if I had better to offer.” 

“T haven’t better! I’ve proved to myself, Mrs. Blair, tO 
limit I would go to—to save her from back there. Proved 
horribly! No—no; she’s mine. No—not even mine. She pelo 
to herself. As soon as her little brain is ready to take it i 
shall decide—but until then—she’s mine.” 

“Lily—Lily—a father ignorant of his child!” ; 

“They’d suck us back, I tell you! — Self-preservationy: 
against family, is a first law of life. Squirrels often eat 
young. Socan human beings feed on the thing they love. 
not these first years that matter—but ten, fifteen, twenty P 
from now! They would hitch her vision, not to a star Duby 
—a tin dipper—you don’t understand. You know, it soa 
me, Mrs. Blair, that most people, women anyhow, re ike 
big houses with only half the rooms in use—the mentality 
up and musty from disuse because they have never i 
made the keys. I want my child to know the world she 
from attic to cellar—the good from the (Continued on pags 
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ESSA KOSTA ,who has a fine lyric-soprano 
voice, enacts the leading part in “ Lassie,” a 
delightful musical comedy from the popular 
play, ‘Kitty MacKay,” of a few seasons ago. 


PONTRATY BY ENWARD THAYER MONROE AY 
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RGARET FALCONER 
impersonates Rouleite 
idnight Frolic,” 
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ye MASON, a noted beauty from Virginia, has been 
playing the réle of Edith Craig in “The Acquittal.” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY THAYEM MONROB 
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Delightfully absurd 
Archie—in America 
By P. G. Wodehouse 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


T was Parker, Mr. Brewster’s English valet, who first 
directed Archie’s attention to the hidden merits of Pongo. 
Archie had visited his father-in-law’s suite one morning— 
not absolutely with the definite purpose of making a touch, 

but rather with the nebulous notion of getting into his relative’s 
tibs for a few dollars if the latter seemed to be sufficiently cheery 
and full of the milk of human kindness—and he had found the 
Eee toom occupied only by the valet, who was dusting the 
ogg and bric-a-brac. _After a courteous exchange of greet- 
en sat down and lighted a cigarette. Parker went on 
The guv’nor,” said Parker, breaking the silence, ‘“‘’as some 
mice little objay d’ar, sir.” 

“Little what?” 

‘Objay sir.” 

the ~— yes.” Light dawned upon Archie. ‘‘French for 
vay saat what you mean now. Dare say you're right, old 

- on t know much about these things myself.” 

lis oo Ba € an appreciative flick at a vase on the mantelpiece. 
hag “ hac been quite justified. One of the things which 
betel Cosmopolis different from other New York 
ites » the fact that its!proprietor had an educated taste in 
feeds Sa Archie’s taste in art was not precious, and he 
dian, culty in looking civilly at most of his father-in-law’s 
Dicker up a small china figure. It was of very 
oe ad orkmanship, and represented a warrior of pre-khaki 
ancing with a spear upon some adversary who, judging 


Archie inspected the envelop. It provided no solution 


from the contented expression on the warrior’s face, was smaller 
than himself. Parker regarded this figure with a look of affec- 
tionate admiration which seemed to Archie absolutely uncalled- 
for. 

“Very valuable, some of the gov’nor’s things,” said Parker. 
“This one, now. Worth a lot of money. Oh, a lot of money!” 

““What—Pongo?” said Archie incredulously. 

Sir? ” 

“T always call that rummy-looking little what-not ‘Pongo.’ 
Don’t know what else you could call him—what?” 

The valet seemed to disapprove of this levity. He shook his 


head and replaced the figure on the mantelpiece, ie ‘ 
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“Worth a lot of money,” he repeated. ‘Not by itself, no.” 

“Oh, not by itself?” 

‘‘No, sir. Things like this come in pairs. Somewhere or other 
there’s the companion-piece to this ‘ere, and if the gov’nor 
could get ’old of it, he’d ’ave something worth ’aving. But one’s 
no good without the other. You ’ave to ’ave both, if you under- 
stand my meaning, sir.”’ 

“T see. Like filling a straight flush— what?” 

“Precisely, sir.” 

Archie gazed at Pongo again, with the dim hope of discove ing 
virtues not immediately appparent to the casual observer. But 
without success. Pongo left him cold—even chilly. He would 
not have taken Pongo as a gift to oblige a dying friend. 

“How much would the pair be worth?” he asked. 
dollars?” 

Parker smiled a gravely superior smile. 

“A leetle more than that, sir. Several thousand dollars, more 
like it.” 

“Do you mean to say,”’ said Archie, with honest amazement, 
“that there are chumps going about loose—absolutely loose— 
who would pay that for a weird little obiect like Pongo?” 

‘Undoubtedly, sir. These antique china figures are in great 
demand among collectors.” 

Archie looked at Pongo once more and shook his head. 

“Well, well, well! It takes all sorts to make a world—what?” 


“Ten 


What might be called the revival of Pongo, the restoration of 
Pongo to the ranks of the things that 
matter, took place several weeks later, 
when Archie was making holiday at the 
house which his father-in-law had taken for 
the summer at Brookport on the south 
s ore of Long Island. ‘The curtain of the 
second act may be said to rise on Archie 
strolling back from the golf-links in the 
cool of an August evening. 

It was, to coin a phrase, the end of a 
perfect day. The setting sun fell pleas- 
antly on the waters of the Great South 
Bay. A gentle breeze was blowing in off 
Fire Island. Crickets chirped unceasingly 
in the meadows, and birds sang their eve- 
ning hymn in the trees. The peace of it 
all had induced in Archie a mood of tran- 
quil happiness which nothing could disturb. 
Irom time to time he sang lightly, and 
wondered idly if Lucille, his wife, would put 
the finishing touch upon the all-rightress 
of everything by coming to meet him and 
sharing his homeward walk. 

She came in view at this moment, a trim 
little figure in a white skirt and a pale-blue 
sweater. She waved to Archie, and Archie, 
as always at the sight of her, was conscious 
of that jumpy, fluttering sensation about 
the heart which, translated into words, 
would have formed the question: ‘What 
on earth could have made a girl like that 
fall in love with a chump like me?” It was 
a question which he was continually asking 
himself, and one which was perpetually in 
the mind also of Mr. Brewster, his father- 
in-law. The matter of Archie’s unworthi- 
ness to be the husband of Lucille was prac- 
ticaily the only one on which the two men 
saw eye to eye. 

“Hullo-ullo-ullo!” said Archie. ‘‘Here 
we are—what? I was just hoping you 
would drift over the horizon.” 

Lucille kissed him. 

“Vou’re a darling,” she said. ‘* And where is father? 
Why didn’t he come back with you?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, he didn’t seem any toc 
keen on my company. I left him in the locker-room, 
chewing a cigar. Gave me the impression of having 
something on his mind.” 

“Oh, Archie, you didn’t beat him again?’’ 

Archie looked uncomfortable. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, old thing, to be absolutely 
frank, I, as it were, did.” 

“Not badly?” 
“Well, yes. I rather fancy I put it across him with 


’ 


a Bit of Good 


some vim and not a little emphasis. 
down.” 

“But you promised me you would let him beat you to-day 
You know how pleased it would have made him.” a 

“T know. But, light of my soul, have vou any idea how dashed 
difficult it is to be beaten by your festive parent at golf?” 

“Oh, well” — Lucille sighed— ‘it can’t be helped, I suppose, 
But I do wish we could think of some way of making fathe 
fonder of you.” 

“So do I. But what’s one to do? IT smile winsomely at him 
and what-not, but he doesn’t respond.” 

“Well, we shall have to try to think of something. I want 
him to realize what an angel you are.” Lucille felt in the pocket 
of her sweater. “Oh, there’s a letter for you. I’ve just been 
to fetch the mail. I don’t know who it can be from.” 

Archie inspected the envelop. It provided no solution. 

“That’s rummy! Who could be writing to me?” 

“Open it and see.” 

“Dashed bright scheme! I will. Herbert Parker. Who the 
deuce is Herbert Parker?” 

‘Parker? Father’s valet’s name was Parker. 

‘And still is. no doubt—what? Do you mean the long, thin 
bird—the one he fired just before we came down here?” 

“Yes. Father found he was wearing his shirts. But read the 
letter. I expect he wants you to use your influence with father 
to have him taken back.” 

“My influence? With your father? Well, I’m dashed! 
Sanguine sort of johnny, if he does! Well, here’s what he says: 
“DEAR Sir: 

“It is some time since the undersigned had the honor of conversing 
with ycu, but I am respectfully trusting that you may recall me to 
mind when I mention that until recently I served Mr. Brewster, 
your father-in-law, in the capacity of valet. Owing to an unfortunate 
misunderstanding, I was dismissed from that 
position and am now temporarily out of a job. 
‘How art thou fallen trom heaven, O Lucifer, 
son of the morning!’ (Isaiah, xiv. 12) 


I tooled him jn nine 


” 


“You know,” said Archie admiringly, 
“this bird is hot stuff. I mean to say he 
writes dashed well.” 

“T always thought Parker was a very 
clever man. Father used to say he knew 


as much about antiques and things 
as he did himself.” 
I knew there was 


*** Antiques!’ 
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something at the back of the old bean. All along I’ve been try- 
ing to remember just how and when it was that friend Parker 
and I became the good old college chums he seems to think we 
are. We had a long and animated conversation one‘morning in 
your father’s suite. He told me something dashed interesting, 
| recollect. I can’t recall what it was, but I know it struck 
me as dashed interesting. Well, let’s get on with it. 


“It js not, however, with my own affairs that I desire to trouble 
you, dear sir. I have little doubt that all will be well with me and 
that I shall not fall like a sparrow to the ground. ‘T have been young, 
and now am old; yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor hi; 
seed begging bread.’ (Psalms, xxxvii . 25.) My object in writing to 
you is as follows: You may recall that I had the pleasure of meeting 
you one morning in Mr. Brewster’s suite, when we had an interesting 
talk on the subject of Mr. B.’s objets d’art. You may recall being 
particularly interested in a small china figure. I informed you, if 
you remem er, that, could the accompanying figure be secured, the 
pair would be extremely valuable. 

“T am glad to say, dear sir, that this has now transpired, and is on 
view at Beale’s Art Galleries on West Forty-fiith Street, where it 
will be sold to-morrow at auction, the sale commencing at two-thirty 
sharp. If Mr. Brewster cares to attend, he will, I fancy, have little 
trouble in securing it at a reasonable price. I confess that I had 
thought of refraining from apprizing my late employer cf this matter, 
but more Christian feelings have prevailed. ‘If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head.’ (Romans, xii. 20.) Nor, I must confess, 
am I altogether uninfluenced by the thought that my action in this 
matter may conceivably lead to Mr. B. consenting to forget the past 
and to reinstate me in my former position. However, I am confident 
that I can leave this to his good feeling. I remain, 

“Respectfully yours, 
“HERBERT PARKER.” 


Lucille clapped her hands. 

“How splendid! Father wi/l be pleased!” 

“Yes. Friend Parker has certainly found a way to make 
the old lad fond of him. Wish J could!” 

“But you can, silly! He'll be delighted when you show him 
that letter.” 

“Yes, with Parker. 
—not mine.” 

Lucille reflected. 

“Oh, Archie darling, I’ve got an idea!” 

“Decant it.” 

“Why don’t you slip up to New York to-morrow and buy the 
thing and give it to father as a surprise?” 


Old Herb Parker’s is the neck he’ll fall on 


“A thousand 


Archie patted her hand kindly. He ha‘ed to spoil her girlish 
day-dreams. 

“Ves,” he said. “But reflect, queen of my heart! I have at 
the moment of going to press just two dollars twenty-five in 
specie, which I took off your father this afternoon. We were 
playing a quarter a hole. He coughed it up without enthusiasm; 
but I’ve got it. And that’s all I have got.” 

“That’s all right. You can pawn that ring and that bracelet 
of mine.” 

“Oh, I say—what? Hock the family jewels?” 

“Only for a day or two. Of course, once you’ve got the thing, 
father will pay us back. He would give you all the money we 
asked him for, if he knew what it wasfor. But I want to surprise 
him. And if you were to go to him and ask him for a thousand 
dollars without telling him what it was for, he might refuse.” 

“He might,” said Archie. ‘He might.” 

“Tt all works out splendidly. To-morrow’s the Invitation 
Handicap, and father’d hate to have to go up to town himself 
and not play in it. But you can slip up and slip back without 
his knowing anything about it.” 

“It sounds a ripe scheme,” Archie pondered. ‘‘ Yes; it has all 
the earmarks of a somewhat fruity wheeze. By Jove, it 7s a 
fruity wheeze! It’s an egg!” 

““An egg?” 

“Good egg, you know — 
see it. 


Hullo, here’s a postscript. I didn’t 


“*P.S. I should be glad if you would convey my most cordial respects 
to Mrs. Moffam. Will you also inform her that I chanced to meet Mr. 
William this morning on Broadway, just off the boat? He desired me 
to send his regards and to say that he would be joining you at Brook- 

rt in the course of a day or so. Mr. B. will be pleased to have 

im back. ‘A wise son maketh a glad father.’ (Proverbs, x. 1.)” 


“Who’s Mr. William?” asked Archie. 

“My brother Bill, of course. I’ve told you all about him.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. Your brother Bill. Rummy to think 
I’ve got a brother-in-law I’ve ne-er seen.” 

“You see, we married so suddenly. When we married, Bill 
wasin Yale. Then he went over to Europe for a trip to broaden 
his mind. You must look him up to-morrow when you get 
back to New York. He’s sure to be at his club.” 

“T’ll make a point of it. Well, vote of thanks to jolly old 
Parker! This really does begin to look like the point in my 
career where I start to have your forbidding old parent eating 
out of my hand.” 


!" he cried. There were excited murmurs. Necks were a | Feet shuffled 
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Yes; it’s an egg. isn’t it: 
“Tt’s an omelet!’ said Archie enthusiastically. 


The business negotiations in connection with the bracelet 
and the ring occupied Archie on his arrival in New York to an 
extent which made it impossible for him to call on brother 
Bill before lunch, and the fact that his friend Reggie van Tuyl 
happened to join him at the table prolonged lunch till a few 
minutes before the time scheduled for the opening of the sale 
Archie decided to postpone the affecting meeting of brothers- 
in-law to a more convenient season. 

“T say, Reggie, old top,” he said, confiding in his friend, 
“do you know anything about sales:” 

“*Salpsp’” 

“Auction sales, don’t you know.” 

Reginald considered. 

“Well, they’re sales, you know. 
stand.” 

Archie sought further enlightenment. 

“Yes; but what’s the jolly old procedure? I mean, what do 
I do? I’ve got to buy something at Beale’s 
this afternoon. How do I set about it?” 

“Well,” said Reggie drowsily, ‘‘there are sev- 
eral ways of bidding, you know. You can shout, 
or you can nod, or you can twiddle your fingers— 
I'll tell you what. I’ve nothing to do this 
afternoon. I'll come with you and show you.” 


Auction sales, you under- 


When he entered the art galleries a few min- 
utes later, Archie was glad of the moral support . 
of even such a wobbly reed as Reggie van Tuyl. eal 
There is something about an auction-room ities 
which weighs heavily upon the novice. The 
hushed interior was bathed in a dim, religious 
light, and the congregation, seated on small 
wooden chairs, gazed in reverent silence at the 
pulpit, where a gentleman of commanding pres- 
ence and sparkling pince-nez was delivering a 
species of chant. Behind a gold curtain 
at the end of the room, mysterious forms 
flitted to and fro. Archie found the at- 
mosphere oppressively ecclesiastical. He 
sat down and looked about him. The 
presiding priest went on with his chant: 

Sixteen-sixteen - six- 

teen-sixteen-sixteen— 
worth three hundred— 
sixteen-sixteen-sixt ee n- 
sixteen - sixteen — ought 
to bring five hundred— 
sixteen-sixteen-s e en- 
teen-sev enteen-eigh- 
teen-eigh teen - nineteen- 
nineteen- nineteen.” 
He stopped and eyed the 
worshipers with a glit- 
tering and reproachful 
eye. They had, it 
seemed, disappointed 
him. His lips curled, 
and he waved a hand 
toward a grimly uncom- 
fortable-looking chair 
with insecure legs and a 
good deal of gold paint 
about it. ‘‘Gentlemen! 
Ladies and gentlemen! 
You are not here to 
waste my time; I am 
not here to waste yours. 
Am I seriously offered 
nineteen dollars for this 
eighteenth-century chair, acknowledged to be the finest piece sold 
in New York for months and months? Am I—twenty? I thank 
you. Twenty-twenty-twenty-twenty. Your opportunity! Price- 
less!’ Very few extant. Twenty-five-five-five-thirty-thirty-thirty. 
Just what you are looking for. The only one in the city of New 
York. Thirty-five-five-five-five. Forty-forty-forty-forty-forty. 
Look at those legs! Back it into the light, Willie. Let the light 
fall on those legs!” 

Willie, a sort of acolyte, maneuvered the chair as directed. 
F ezgie van Tuy] showed his first flicker of interest 


Doing Father a Bit of Good 


“I always call that rummy-looking little what-not “Pongo.” 
Don't know what else you could call him—what?™ 


“Willie,” he observed, eying that youth more with pity than 
reproach, “has a face like Jo-Jo, the dog-faced boy— lon’t yoy 
think so?” 

Archie nodded briefly. 

“Forty-five-five-five-five-five,’ chanted the high Priest 
“Once forty-five. Twice forty-five. Third and last call, forty. 
five. Sold at forty-five. Gentleman in the fifth row.” 

Archie looked up and down the row with a keen eye. He was 
anxious to see who had been chump enough to give forty-five 
dollars for such a frightful object. He became aware of the dog- 
faced Willie leaning toward him. 

‘Name, please?” said the canine one. 

“Eh, what?” said Archie. ‘Oh, my name’s Mofiam, don’t 
you know.” The eyes of the multitude made him feel a little 
nervous. ‘“‘Er— glad to meet you and all that sort of rot.” 

“Ten dollars deposit, please,” said Willlie. 

“I don’t absolutely follow you, old bean. What is the big 
thought at the back of all this?” 

“Ten dollars deposit on the chair.” 

“What chair?” 

“ae bid forty-five dollars for the chair.” 

e: ” 

“You nodded,” said Willie accusingly. ‘‘If,” he went on, 
reasoning closely, ‘you didn’t want to bid, why did you nod?” 
Archie was embarrassed. He could, of course, 

have pointed out that he had merely nodded in 
adhesion to the statement that the other 
had a face like Jo-Jo, the dog-faced boy; 
but something seemed to tell him that a 
purist might consider the excuse deficient 
in tact. He hesitated a moment, then 
handed over a ten-dollar bill, the price of 
Willie’s feelings. Willie withdrew like a 
tiger slinking from the body 
7 of its victim. 
toe ‘“‘T say, old thing,” said 
: Archie to Reggie, “‘this isa 
bit thick, you know. No 
purse will stand this strain.” 

Reggie considered the mat- 
ter. His face seemed drawn 
under the mental strain. ’ 

“Don’t nod again,” head- 
vised. ‘‘If you aren’t care- 
ful, you get into the habit of 
it. When you want to bid, 
just twiddle your fingers. Yes; that’s 
the thing—twiddle. ” 

He sighed drowsily. The atmos- 
phere of the auction-room was close; 
vou weren’t allowed to smoke, and 
altogether he was beginning to regret 
that he had come. The service con- 
tinued. Objects of varying unattrac- 
tiveness came and went, eulogized by 
the officiating priest but coldly re- 
ceived by the congregation. : 

“Tf your thing—your whatevert- 
is doesn’t cOme up soon, Archie, 
said Reggie, fighting off with an efiort 
the mists of sleep, “I rather think ! 
shall be toddling along. What was 
it you came to get?” 

“It’s rather difficult to describe 
It’s a rummy-looking sort of what: 
not, made of china or something. 
call it ‘Pongo’. At least, this on 
isn’t Pongo, don’t you know—it'’shis 
little brother, but presumably equat 
ly foul in every respect. It’s all rather 
complicated, I know, but— a 
He pointed excitedly. “By Jove 
Were off! There it is! Look: Willie’s unleashing it now. b 

Willie, who had disappeared through the gold curtain, “3 
now returned, and was placing on a pedestal a small china figur 
of delicate workmanship. It was the figure of a warrior in 


suit of armor, advancing with raised spear upon an aver 
A thrill permeated Archie’s frame. Parker had not been - 


taken. This was undoubtedly the companion-figure to 
redoubtable Pongo. 

The high priest regarded the figure with a gloating 
siasm wholly unshared by the congregation, who were Pll 
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= hs’ upon l’ongo’s little brother as just another of those 
what 


vp lS" he said, with a shake in his voice, “is something 
;. Secal. China figure, said to date back to the Ming 
‘masty. Unique. Nothing like it on either side of the Atlantic. 
“oh selling this at Christie’s, in London, where people,” 
‘have an educated appreciation of the beauti- 
‘a “se and the exquisite, I should start the bidding at a 
me dollars. This afternoon’s experience has taught me 
il at might possibly be too high. Will anyone offer me a 
au T for this unique figure?” 

ap at it, old top!” said Reggie vz “uvl. 
twiddle! A dollar’s 
twiddled. 
ka dollar I am offered,” 
the One gentleman here 
man here knows 


‘“Twiddle, dear 


said the high priest bitterly. 
s not afraid to take a chance. One gentle- 


gent a cood thing when he sees one.” He abandoned 
enthi sarcastic manner for one of crisp and direct reproach. 
Come, gentl-men; we are not here to waste time. Will 


suppose the price wasn't particularly stiff?" ‘Twenty-three hundred." Mr. Brewster seemed to 
“Twenty-three hundred!’ 


anyone offer me one hundred dollars for this superb piece of—” 
He broke off, stared at some one in one of the seats in front of 
Archie. ‘‘Thank you,” he said, with a sort of gulp. ‘One 
hundred dollars I am offered. One hundred-one hundred-one 
hunared— —” 

Archie was startled. This sudden, tremendous jump, this 
wholly unforseen boom in Pongos, if one might so describe it, 
was more than a little disturbing. He could not see who his 
rival was, but it was evident that at least one among those 
present did not intend to allow Pongo’s brother to slip by with- 
cut a fight. He looked helplessly at Reggie for counsel, but 
Reggie had now definitely given up the struggle. He was lean- 
ing back with closed eyes, breathing softly through his nose. 
Thrown on his own resources, Archie could think of no better 
course than to twiddle his fingers again. He did so, and the high 
priest’s chant took on a note of positive exuberance. 

“Two hundred I am offered. Much beiter! Turn the pedestal 
round, Willie, and iet them look at it. Slowly. Slowly. You aren’t 
spinnirg rouleite-wheel. Two hundred. Two-t 


h 
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Archie’s concern increased. He seemed to be twiddling at 
this voluble man across seas of misunderstanding. Nothing is 
harder io interpret to a nicety than a twiddle, and Archie’s 
idea of the language of twiddles and the high priest’s idea did 
not coincide by a mile. The high priest appeared to consider 
that, when Archie twiddled, it was his intention to bid in hun- 
dreds, whereas, in fact Archie had meant to signify that he 
raised the previous bid by just one dollar. Archie felt that, if 
given time, he could make this clear to the high priest, but 
the latter gave him no time. 

“Two hundred-two hundred-two-three-thank you, sir-three- 
three-t hree-four-four-five-five-six-six-seven-seven-seven 

Archie sat limply in his wooden chair. One fact was clear to 
him: he must secure the prize. Lucille had sent him to New 
York expressly todo so. She had sacrificed her jewelry for the 
cause. She relied on him. The enterprise had become for Archie 
something almost sacred. 

He twiddled again. The ring and the bracelet had fetched 
nearly twelve hundred dollars. Up to that figure, his hat was 
in the ring. 

“Eight hundred I am offered. Eight hundred. Ejight-eight- 
eight-eight——” 

A voice spoke from somewhere at the back of the room. A 
quiet, cold, nasty, determined voice. 

“*Nine.’’ - 

Archie rose from his seat and spun round. This mean attack 
from the rear stung his fighting spirit. As he rose, a young man 
sitting immediately in front of him rose, too, and stared likewise. 

Je was a square-built, resolute-looking young man, who re- 
minded Archie vaguely of somebody he had seen before. But 
Archie was too busy trying to locate the man at the back to pay 
much attention to him. He detected him at last, owing to the 
fact that the eyes of everybody in that part of the room were 
fixed upon him. He was a small man of middle-age, with 
tortoise-shell-rimmed spectacles. He might have been a pro- 
fessor or something of the kind. Whatever he was, he was 
obviously a man to be reckoned with. He had a rich sort of look, 
and his demeanor was the demeanor of a man who is prepared 
to fight it out on these lines if it takes all summer. 

“Nine hundred I am offered. Nine-nine-nine-nine—— 

Archie glared defiantly at the spectacled man. 

“A thousand!” he cried. 

The irruption of high finance into the placid course of the 
afternoon’s proceedings had stirred the congregation out of its 
lethargy. There were excited murmurs. Necks were craned. 
Feet shuffled. As for the high priest, his cheerfulness was now 
more than restored, ard his faith in his fellow man had soared 
from the depths to a very lofty altitude. He beamed with 
approval. Despite the warmth of his praise, he would have been 
quite satisfied to see Pongo’s little brother go at twenty dollais, 
and the reflection that the bidding had already reached one 
thousand and that his commission was twenty per cent. had 
engendered a mood of sunny happiness. 

“One thousand is bid,’’ he caroled. ‘“‘Now, gentlemen, I 
don’t want to hurry you over this. You are all connoisseurs 
here, and you don’t want to see a priceless china figure of the 
Ming Dynasty get away from you at a sacrifice price. Perhaps 
you Can’t all see the figure where it is. Willie, take it round and 
show it to ’em. We’ll take a little intermission while you look 
carefully at this wonderful figure. Get a move on, Willie!” 

Archie, sitting dazedly, was aware that Reggie van Tuy] had 
finished his beauty-sleep and was addressing the young man in 
the seat in front. : 

‘Why, hullo!” said Reggie. ‘‘I didn’t know you were back. 
You remember me, don’t you? Reggie van Tuyl. I know your 
sister very well. Archie, old man, I want you to meet my friend, 
Bill Brewster. Why, dash it”—he chuckled sleepily—‘‘I was 
forgetting. Of course: He’s your——” 

‘““How are vou?” said the young man. ‘Talking of my sis- 
ter,” he said to Reggie, ‘I suppose you haven’t met her hus- 
band by any chance? I suppose you know she married some 
awful chump?” 

“Me,” said Archie. 

‘““How’s that?” 

“T married your sister. My name’s Moffam.” 

The young man seemed a trifle taken aback. 

“Sorry,” he said. 

“Not at all,” said Archie. 

“T was only going by what my father said in his letters,’”’ he 
explained in extenuation. 

Archie nodded. 

“I’m afraid your jolly old father doesn’t appreciate me. But 


” 


I’m hoping for the best. If I can rope in that rummy-lo king 

little china thing that Jo-Jo, the dog-faced boy, is showing the 

customers, he will be all over me. I mean to say, you know 

he’s got another like it, and if he can get a full house, as it 
: 

were, I’m given to understand he’ll be bucked, cheered and 

even braced.” 

The young man started. 

“Are you the fellow who’s been bidding against me?” 

‘Eh, what? Were you bidding against me?” 

“T wanted to buy the thing for my father. I’ve a speci 
reason for wanting to get in right with him just now. Are yoy 
buying it for him, too?” 

“Absolutely. Asa surprise. It was Lucille’s idea. His yale 
a — named Parker, tipped us off that the thing was tol 
sold. 

**Parker?’ Great Scott! It was Parker who tipped me of, 
I met him on Broadway, and he told me about it.” 

“Rummy he never mentioned it in his letter to me. Why, 
dash it, we could have got the thing for about two dollars if ye 
had pooled our bids.” 

“Well, we’d better pool them now, and extinguish that pill a 
the back there. I can’t go above eleven hundred. That's all 
I’ve got.” 

“T can’t go above eleven hundred myself.” 

““There’s just one thing: I wish you’d let me be the one to 
hand the thing over to father. I’ve a special reason for wanting 
to make a hit with him.” 

“Absolutely!” said Archie magnanimously. ‘“‘It’s all the same 
to me. I only wanted to get him generally braced, as it were, 
if you know what I mean.” 

‘““That’s awfully good of you.” 

‘Not a bit, laddie, no, no—and far from it. Only too glad” 

Willie had returned from his rambles among the connoisseurs, 
and Pongo’s brother was back on his pedestal. The high priest 
cleared his throat and resumed his discourse. 

‘Now that you have all seen this superb figure, unique in the 
civilized world, we will—I was offered one thousand. One thov- 
sand-one-one-one-one. Eleven hundred? Thank you, sir. Eleven 
hundred I am offered.” 

The high priest was now exuberant. You could see him doi 
figures in his head. 

“You do the bidding,” said brother Bill. 

“Right-o!” said Archie. 

He waved a defiant hand. 

“Thirteen,” said the man at the back. 

‘Fourteen, dash it!” 

“Fifteen!” 
“Sixteen!” 

“*Seventeen!’ 

“Eighteen!” 

“Nineteen!” 

“Two thousand!” 

The high priest did everything but sing. He radiated goo 
will and bonhomie. 

“Two thousand I am offered. Is there any advance on v0 
thousand? Come, gentlemen; I don’t want to give this supe 
figure away. Twenty-one hundred. Twenty-one-one-oneol 
This is more the sort of thing I have been accustomed ‘ 
Twenty-two-two-two-two-two. Three-three-three.  Twenl- 
three-three-three. Twenty-three hundred dollars I am oftertt. 

He gazed expectantly at Archie, as a man gazes at some Javon 
dog whom he calls upon to perform a trick. But Archie hat 
reached the end of his tether. The hand that had twiddled 9 
often and so bravely lay inert beside his trouser leg, twitching 
feebly. Archie was through. 

“Twenty-three hundred,” said the high priest ingratiating’ 

Archie made no movement. There was a tense pause. 
high priest gave a little sigh, like one waking from a beau 
dream. 

“Twenty-three hundred,” he said. ‘Once twenty-thre 
Twice twenty-three. Third, last, and final call, twenty-thre 
Sold at twenty-three hundred. I congratulate you, sit, ®° 
genuine bargain.” bi 

Reggie van Tuyl had dozed off again. Archie tapped 
brother-in-law on the shoulder. 

‘May as well be popping—what?” 

They threaded their way sadly together th 
and made for the street. They passed into Fifth Aven 
out breaking the silence. 

“Bally nuisance!” said Archie at last. 

“Rotten!” 

“Wonder who that chappie was.” 
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Ihe HE main street of the country town was mostly shut muddy clay of the path soon clogged his shoes. He passed the 
beautil up, for this was Sunday. Several men, smoking aftei- square yellow house which had been described to him, turned 

breakfast cigars or pipes, stood on the new cement _ into a grassy lane, and soon saw the low roof of the little cottage 
ty-thre: sidewalk in front of Hecker’s tobacco shop and above an unpruned thicket of lilacs, whose blossoms loaded the 


sty-thee lews-stand, with bulky 


n Sunday papers—from Milwaukee or calm air with perfume. The May sun was shining its brightest 
sir, on th 


shout the cirarms. Their neighborly gossip was partly that morning—a sweet day for a sour deed. on 
ssl Main 5 Progress of the cement paving that was being laid in Passing the lilac thicket, where he flung away his cigar, Bodet 
pped Whe Tet, as the belittered aspect of the thoroughfare showed. saw that the cottage, or shack, was so small that it probably con- 
a, Bodet, also smoking an after-breakfast cigar, tained only two rooms, or perhaps only one. It had been painted 
MB tary ¢ DY, they cyed him, as a stranger, with mild and momen- © brown, but time. and weather had almost obliterated the paint. 
he cron’ 7 Cnosity. 0 blocks further on, which was nearly at the ‘The front door was shut. Keeping noiselessly to the soft grass, 
nue wir | Street, bodet turned off to the right and fol- he started round the house. 
maple-shaded street, along which stood story- Fortunately, the shades at the side windows were up and the 
0 story frame dwellings, each with its lawn and window on that side was open; so, in a moment, he was looking 
re the cement walk ended, he took to a path into a small and poor room, furnished with an iron cot, a little 
page s. It had rained heavily the day before, and the table, a warped bureau of stained pine, and two 
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Although it was hardly nine o’clock, the cot was already 
neatly made up and the poor room was in order. A man 
sat at the table, contemplating a photograph which was 
propped up against the kerosene-lamp on the table. Bodet 
had seen that man only once, years before, but at a glance 
he knew it was the man he wanted. | 

The detective took three steps forward and looked into | 
the window of the other room—the kitchen. Its signs of | 
cleanliness and order gave him satisfaction. They looked | 
workmanlike and self-respecting. To him, they denoted | 
a mind braced and firm. 

The kitchen door stood open. Bodet went 
round there, stepped lightly in, crossed the 
kitchen, and from the doorway looked down on 
the seated man. At once the man looked up 
and saw a stranger standing in his house. But 
was it a stranger? He seemed to re- 
member that face. 

The man was of medium height and 
strongly built, but spare. At a glance, 
one might have put his age well above 
fifty, for his short, thick brown beard 
and hair were full of gray threads. A 
light tan overlay his face, saving it from. 
pallor. It was a face and- brow of the 
square sort. He wore overalls, patched 
and stained with cement, and a collar- 
less, faded calico shirt. His heavy shoes 
seemed never to have been blackened, 
and, besides the mud of the path, they, 
too, were stained with cement. His 
strong hands had been diligently washed, 
but no washing could remove the in- 
durated marks of heavy manual toil. 

Bodet spoke only a word: 

“Samson.” 

For a moment after that, the eyes of 
the two men held together. Then the 
man at the table got up deliberately 
and walked over to the warped pine 
bureau at the head of the iron bed. Two 
steps took him to it, and he had pulled 
open the top drawer before the detective 
fairly understood his purpose. 

Understanding, Bodet said, “‘I’m not 
armed, Samson,” and exhibited his bare 
hands. 

And Samson, his hand in the bureau 
drawer, turned his head to say, over his 
shoulder, “You might kill me; but I’ll 
not go back alive.” There was no boast 
about it—hardly a threat. It was just 
a plain statement that carried convic- 
tion, and when Samson’s hand came out of the bureau drawer, it 
held a weapon—a comparatively new weapon, costly and very 
efficient, as Bodet noted at a glance. This man would live in a 
shack and wear patched overalls, but when it came to a firearm, 
he could afford the best in the market. That agreed with the 
theory on which Bodet had been proceeding. 

“JT want a little talk with you,” said Bodet. “There'll be no 
shooting. Keep your gun if you like, but sit down and talk 
with me.” 

While he was saying it, he stepped up to the-table and sat down 
in the chair that Samson had just vacated 

The cement-worker, his new and efficient automatic in hand, 
stood by the bureau, eying the visitor and apparently suspicious 
of some trap. He drew his bearded nether lip between his teeth, 
bit it gently, and repeated: 

“T will not go back alive. My mind is made up to that.”’ 

Bodet only smiled and spread out his empty hands. 

After a further suspicious moment, the cement-worker said. 

“Who are you?” 

“My name is Bodet,” the caller replied. “I talked with vou 
for half an hour in the county jail at Chicago fourteen years 
ago. 

Samson evidently remembered then and remarked, 

“A bank detective?” 

“I’m a friend of Bedford Holt and of Tom Thorpe,” Bodet 
replied 

Those names evidently struck some responsive chords. But 
Samson neither lowered his weapon nor raised it. After a mo- 
ment, he said, as a sort of concession: 
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“Bedford Holt is a good man. 1’ve always been sorry for tht ' 
trouble I made Tom Thorpe.” He said it very simply. fe . 
“You were my second case,”’ Bodet remarked. ‘A mans ils | 
cases leave an impression on him. Afterward, I made up ty ] 


mind that you’d got a raw deal.” Samson’s only response wé 
a slight compression of the lips. “I felt sure of it,” said Bodet. 
“T’ve wanted to have a talk with you for quite a while. 

“How did you find me?” Samson asked. 

“Why, that was simple enough,” Bodet replied. “I'll tell yo 
all about it in good time. But, first, I want to know whether | 
am right in some other matters. If you did get a raw deal, I cat 
do you some good. Sit down. Let’s talk it over a bit.” 

Yielding in anything was not easy for Samson, it seemed. He 
stuck to his place by the bureau, gun in hand, his suspicious 0° 
on the caller for a long moment. Then he bit his lip a little an¢ 
sat down in the chair near the bed. 

“T got a raw deal if ever a man did,” he said grimly. be 

“T’ve never forgotten what Bedford Holt said to me when ¥ 
called me in that first time, fourteen years ago,” Bodet observe" 
‘He said you were the steadiest-going man in the bank, we "4 
would have no more expected you to do what you did than hee 
have expected the clock to jump off the wall.” -~ 

“T wouldn’t have believed it of myself,” Samson replied simp” 
“T was a steady-going man until I met her.” 

“Holt couldn’t understand what had become of the m i 
said Bodet. “That was why they suspected Tom Thorpe © 
having a hand in it. : 

“Tye always been sorry about Tom Thorpe,” Samson 
peated. ‘He knew no more about it than the man™® 
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The cement-worker repeated : 
“IL will not go back alive. My 
mind is made up to that.” 
Bodet only smiled and spread 
out his empty hands 


“oon.” He paused a moment and added, “I didn’t have the 
Toney myself.”’ 


‘eae Waited for him to say more and, by way of invitation, 
Uy 


; can do you some good, Samson, if I’m right aout this case.” 
seemed hard for Samson to yield anything whatever in tke 


pature of a confession. 


; B i inw 
hth himself. odet felt him to be inwardly struggling 


“I don't L After a moment, he said ungraciously, 

“Tell m nen what your idea of the case is.” 

io € the bevinning of it,” Bodet suggested. 

vith a kind oe over that a moment, eying the caller. Then, 
Of grim loathness, he began: 

orked into the bank when I was thirteen years old and 
“a dlp “pat paying teller. I saved half a dollar out of the 
ine. | ge got for my first week’s work. When I was thirty- 
blary and near th irty thousand dollars that I’d saved out of my 
for it, invester’ in good bonds. ‘Steady-going’ is the word 
‘Ou icilows in the bank called me ‘Tightwad’ and 
They were welcome to. I knew where I 
I did. I proposed to be rich. They could 
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have the nobby clothes and theaters and drink and 
tobacco. I was always ready to stay on any time 
of night to finish up. Bedford Holt and the other 
officers knew it well enough. ‘They might have pro- 
moted me faster than they did, too; but they knew 
I'd stick, and I let them have it their own way.” 
Bodet recalled what Bedford Holt had said to 
him: ‘‘I’d have made him an assistant cashier a year 
ago, but there’s a kind of dog-goned hickory-bark 
tightness and cobblestone hardness about him 
that you can’t cotton to very much. I held off a 
little about putting hi: at a desk up in front. 
Still, he’d have got the desk this 
year if he’d gone straight.” 

“It was work and grub and 
sleep with me,” Samson went on 
stonily. ‘I had nothing to do 
with women. And church meant 

a lot to my people, 
poor as they were. I 
went to church mysel. 
You can giveme credit 
for a moral reason if 
you want to. About 
the only amusement I 
had was swimming in 
the summer-time. I 
always liked that. 
There was a_ beach 
down on the South 
Side where you could 
get aroom to dress and 
undress in for a dime 
if you brought your 
own bathing-suit and 
towel. I used to go 
there Saturday after- 
noons and_ holidays 
and summer evenings. 
“They were having a 
hig Labor Day parade. 
There’d been a strike, 
and the town was ex- 
cited about this 
parade, for public sym- 
pathy had been with 
the strikers. They 
were going to make a 
grand affair of it. I 
didn’t care anything 
about the parade, so, 
in the afternoon, I 
went over to the bath- 
ing-beach. Only afew 
people were there. Iswam 
out maybe a quarter of a 
mile or more and back. 
When I came up on the 
sand, a girl in a_ black 
bathing-suit and red cap 
was sitting there all alone.” 
Samson looked at the 
photograph propped against the kerosene-lamp on the table and 
gave a little nod. 

The photograph showed many marks of time and wear. The 
margins of the pasteboard on which it was mounted had been 
rudely cut away, leaving frayed and dog-eared edges. The like- 
ness itself was somewhat faded and stained. It was the likeness 
of a slim and adorably pretty young woman in evening dress—-a 
smile in her eyes and touching her curved lips. Bodet didn’t 
doubt that, curled on the sand in a black bathing-suit with a 
red cap, she had been sufficiently alluring. 

““Of course I saw her,” said Samson. ‘‘I wouldn’t have thought 
of trying to speak to her or to any other woman; but she spoke 
to me, laughing. She said: ‘I’ve been watching you. How can 
you swim so far?’ I said something—I don’t remember what. 
She said, ‘But aren’t you all tired out?’ You know how women 
can do those things. She seemed to make a place for me on the 
sand beside her. I sat down, and we began to talk about swim- 
ming. She wanted to learn. That was the beginning of it. 

“T went wild about her. That was fifteen years ago. I was 
thirty-one then. A girl was something new to me., I would have - 
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married her within two months of that day on the beach, but she 
was married already. She told me a long story about it—married 
him when she was only sixteen, and so forth.” A wry and bitter 
smile appeared beneath his beard as he added: ‘‘I guess some of 
what she told me was true. But I would have believed anything 
she said. I wanted to believe it, you see. 

‘Part of that story was about some property in Colorado—her 
father’s estate. She had just started a suit against her husband 
for divorce and to get back the property he’d done her out of, or 
what was left of it. Her attorney was a man named Louis Ashley 
—a handsome chap with his mustache curled up at the ends. I 
believed it all. I thought Ashley was in love with her, and I 
was jealous of him; but, of course, | wouldn’t let them see that. 
She let me lend her money and make her presents. That was all. 
I was the fall-guy from the start. 

* Ashlev spent his money right and left—theaters and suppers 
and all that. I kept up with him. I went off by myself and 
learned to smoke cigarettes. She and I were to be married as 
soon as she got her divorce. She’d promised it. She kissed me 
when I went to see her and when we said good-night, and patted 
my cheek. My salary was twenty-five hundred a year then. It 
wasn’t long before I was spending it all and some of the interest 
on my bonds. Saving and putting the money in good five-per- 
cent. bonds had been my plan up to then. But that wouldn’t 
answer; it was too slow.- Whatever else she lied about, she cer- 
tainly expected somebody to provide her with a good deal of 
money. That seemed as natural to her—pretty clothes and jew- 
elry and suppers and cabs and all that—as preening and singing 
is toa bird. Probably I was all the more infatuated with her on 
that account. 

“T began speculating in wheat. The old story. I made some 
money for a while and then lost a lot more and tried to recoup and 
lost again. When my 
money was gone, I 
dipped into the bank’s. 
Tom Thorpe was my 
assistant in the teller’s 
cage. One day I was 
careless, and Tom 
caught me; but I bam- 
boozled him about it— 
said it was just a mis- 
take. Tom swallowed 
the explanation, for a 
man doesn’t naturally 
take up with the idea 
that his friend and asso- 
ciate is a thief. But it 
gave me a terrible jolt. 
I saw it was only a ques- 
tion of time before I’d 
be caught. But the jolt 
wasn’t what you’d sup- 
pose. It didn’t come 
from looking myself in the face and know- 
ing myself for a thief. It came from the 
idea that I might be separated from her.” 

Samson lifted a gnarled and lime-eaten 
hand to his grizzled beard and was silent 
amoment. Then he went on: 

“Tt seems strange to me now. I can’t 
put myself back into that crazy frame of 
mind. But I went to her and told her how I stood, 
and proposed that she run away with me. I must 
have been so crazy that I thought she was as crazy 
as I was. It scared her, and she put me off, saying 
we'd have to make some preparations and find out 
the best place to go and so forth. I’ve no doubt: 
now that she'd grown afraid of me. Probably, toa 
woman like her, having a man in my state of mind about vas 
like holding a bomb and not knowing when it might go off. 

“Well, she went to Ashley. Of course I’d been seeing Ash- 
ley all the while; we pretended to be good friends. Ashley 
and I talked it over. He said it was a situation that any man 
with a little nerve could get out of easily enough. He asked 
me how much cash I could get hold of at any given time, and I 
told him anywhere from half a million to a million dollars. He 
said to get hold of a million and skip with Lucy to some country 
that the United States had no extradition treaty with covering 
cases of embezzlement. I would just sit down there, and then 
he'd take the case up with the bank. He’d say, ‘Samson’s got 
a million dollars of your money and you can’t touch him; but 


he'll give you back six hundred and fifty thousand dollars of jt ; 
you'll wipe the slate and say no more about it.’ 

“Well, we talked that over—all three of us. The long anq 
short of it was that Ashley looked up the extradition treaties and 
picked out Peru as the country to go to. But, finally, two dif. 
culties came up. In the first place, I would have to take the 
chances of getting out of the United States without being caught 
It wasn’t fair to ask Lucy to take the risk of being nabbed jy 
my company and so brought publicly into the affair. 1 would go 
to New Orleans and across Mexico, and Lucy would go to Say 
Francisco and sail from there. We had the routes and dates lj 
figured out, and the hotel in Lima where we were to meet, and the 
assumed names we would use. The other difficulty, at the lag 
moment, was that, if I took the actual stolen property into Pery 
with me, I could be brought back. But after I lifted the money 
from the bank, I would have no time to exchange it; I’d have tp 
skip that same night. So I would take only a few thousand dol. 
lars for traveling-expenses with me and turn the rest of the money 
over to Ashley and Lucy. He would help her convert part 
of it into sterling exchange, and tke rest he would put ina sa‘e. 
deposit vault to hand back to the bank when it was ready to 
compromise. 

‘‘As it happened, six hundred and thirty thousand dollars was 
all the cash I could lay my hands on, in large bills, that day, | 
chose that particujar day because I knew Tom Thorpe was anxious 
to get off early, so I would be alone in the cage. 1 carried a suit- 
case down to the bank with me that morning. Getting the 
money into it and walking out was even easier than I had thought. 
After the bank closed, everybody else near my cage was busy 
finishing up for the day. 

“I carried the suitcase over to the Union Station and checked 
it in the parcel-room and walked toward the stairs. Ashley was 
standing over there smoking a cigar and looking 
at an evening newspaper. He hardly lowered 
| the newspaper. I just slipped the brass check 

into his hand and walked out. I went several 
blocks down West 
Madison Street and 
bought a couple o 
collars and two pait 
of socks in one shop 
and a cheap bag i! 
another, and caught 
the evening train {or 
New Orleans. 

“T registered at 
the hotel in Lima and 
was shown to a room, 
and about fifteet 
minutes later, I was 
arrested. Only 
ley and Lucy had tle 
assumed name I was 
to use and the nam 
of the hotel I was 
goto. I knew that 
I'd been sold out. 

“T had plenty 
time to think it over 
on the way back 
the United States an’ 
while I lay in t! 
county jail at Ch 
cago Waiting trial. 
I could prove any* 
thing against Ashley, 
it wouldn’t help 
much. And I coulda 
prove anything 
against him wit: 
out proving that Ie 
been the bigges! 
sucker ever born. 

“Bedford Hol 
came over to the jail to see me, and Latimer, the cashier, aD a 
bank’s attorney, and you. Of course they wanted to know whert 
the six hundred and thirty thousand dollars was. I just stu 
to the statement that I never took it. Naturally, nobody be 
lieved it. They thought I had the money planted somewhere 

and suspected Tom Thorpe for a while—for which I’m som 
The judge thought I had the money planted, too; so he gave™ 
twenty-five years. 
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Bodet saw a 
strongly built man, 
with a neatly 
trimmed = gray 
beard, in a snug. 


well-made gray suit 
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“She seemed to make a place for me on the sand beside her. I sat down, and we began to talk about swimming. 


She wanted to learn. 


“You'll think it’s strange, Mr. Detective, but all this while I 


ay kind of crazy little hope, although I knew it was idiotic. 
a a kind of crazy little hope that some day Lucy would appear 
an explain it. Chicago courts are always away behind. The 
she's 4 postponement of the trial—always hoping I'd tell 
tial 1 “i moncy was. I lay in jail a year. The week of my 
in - earned that Lucy and Ashley were married. I got a 
of the Paper and envelop and managed to smuggle a letter out 
rece) Without its being opened—which wasn’t hard. I ad- 
kil you eee to Lucy and just wrote on the paper, ‘I will 


Spent ten years in the penitentiary.” Samson paused there, 


That was the beginning of it” 


— at the detective, and asked, *‘ What do you know about 
at?’ 

“They were beginning to take convicts outside of the prison 
by that time—honor men,” Bodet replied. “A gang of twenty was 
taken up to Stony River to build a road and bridge. You had 
worked in the stone-yard. Your record was good. You were one 
of the twenty. The men lodged in an old mill. You and the 
others that wanted to were permitted to go swimming in the river 
sometimes. The record says that you went in one aiternoon and 
were drowned.” 

Samson nodded and explained: 

“Tt took a pretty good swimmer to do it. Anpther comvict— “ 
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a good fellow—couldn’t do it himself, but he was wiiling to help 
me. Part of the work, you know, was building a cement bridge 
over the river; so we were sometimes on one bank, sometimes on 
the other. My friend and I, between us, stole a right shoe, then 
a left shoe, then a pair of overalls, a coat, a shirt. We stole some 
biscuit and cheese and put them in two old tin cans. It took us 
seven weeks— watching a chance. We hid the things in the brush 
along the river and in the litter at the bridge. He told me just 
where he had put his things so I could find them. It took us seven 
weeks. An old oak tree had fallen into the river at the bend down 
from the mill and on the other side. <A lot of brush and stuff, 
carried down by the current, had collected against it. The river 
was fairly wide there, for the old dam, although partly broken 
down, still kept in part of the old mill-pond. 

“The guards were good-natured enough, but we had to do our 
swimming in broad daylight. Four or five of us went in about 
half-past five—no bathing-suits, you know. I swam away from 
the others, keeping toward the mill side, and threw up my arms and 
sank. Then I swam over under water until I struck the submerged 
branches of the old tree. It took a pretty good swimmer to do it. 
I dragged myself into the brush, and stood with my nose and 
mouth out of water. They looked for my body down-stream until 
after dark. I think it was ten o’clock or so before I crawled up 
out of the water. This was July, and the water seemed warm, but 
I was cold enough when I got out. I got a stick and switched 
myself, and jumped up and down till my blood began to circulate; 
but the overalls were all I dared look for that night. I went over 
into the woods and covered myself with leaves and brush and lay 
all night and all next day. That night, I got a shirt and shoe, and 
ate one can of the biscuit and cheese, and went back to the woods. 
It was three days and nights before I got my wardrobe together, 
and I was pretty hungry then, for the tin cans didn’t hold a great 
deal. 

“The guards were satisfied that I’d been taken with a cramp 
and drowned: for what could a perfectly naked man do—not a 
cent ora stitch of clothes? They made a kind of search, but with- 
out much interest init, or no doubt they would have caught me. 
You see, my head was shaved, and anybody could spot me for a 
convict a mile away. The fourth night, I started for the railroad 
station, or in the direction I thought it was. After a good while, 
I lay down to rest a bit and fell asleep in spite of myself. When I 
woke up, it was daylight, and there were three other chaps— 
hoboes or yeggmen—hardly fifty rods further on. They were 
getting up, too. I went over tothem. They saw my shaved head 
and gave me something to eat.” 

Samson smiled a little, and observed simply: 

“So far as I remember now, the convict who helped me steal 
the things and those three hoboes are the only ones I’ve met since 
I grew up who ever went out of their way to do me a good turn. 
I hung out with them a while until my hair and beard grew 
tramping. But I had a trade. I could work in stone and cement. 
I’ve been here a year. I manage to make a living.” 

He stopped and, for a moment, seemed to be thinking of the 
passage of time—ten years in the penitentiary—many months 
of tramping and then of incidental jobs—a whole year in this 
village—he growing older all the while. Mere lapse of time might 
finally defeat him; but as though setting his will against that, he 
gnawed at his nether lip a moment, and then suggested abruptly, 

“You said finding me was easy enough.” 

“Quite easy,’ Bodet replied. “I’ve told you that you were 
my second case. Bedford Holt called me in to see if I could find 
out what became of the six hundred and odd thousand. I 
couldn’t, and that humiliated me. But I found that you had 
been paying much attention to a young lady, and I smelled Ash- 
ley’s trail in it—but all indefinite, inconclusive. The mystery 
excited me then rather more than mysteries do now, for I’ve 
discovered that about two times out of three they will fairly 
solve themselves. 

“But I began to be taken up with other affairs—your case 
getting further back in my head all the time. I’d all but forgotten 
it when I read that you’d been drowned in Stony River. About 
two months after that, a woman knocked at the door of my 
lodging one afternoon. She was veiled and nervous. By that 
time, you see, the newspapers had bestowed a fine reputation on 
me—mostly undeserved. She’d heard about me, and was much 
impressed by that newspaper reputation. She’d brought fifteen 
hundred dollars in currency with her, and she offered it to me if I 
would find out, beyond a doubt, whether you were dead or, if 
you were not dead, where you were. 

“She didn’t purpose telling me anything about herself; but I 
was too curious about your affair to let it go at that. Finally, 
she said she was a relative of Mrs. Louis Ashley, and Mrs. Louis 


Ashley had a doubt that you were really dead, and that doubt 
spoiled her sleep—a mortal fear, Samson, and a morbid fear, too— 
one of those obsessions that people sometimes get. Mrs. Louis 
Ashley wouldn’t sleep well again as long as she had the idea that 
you might be at large, and that any time she opened a door or 
turned a corner, you might be standing there to exact payment, 
The veiled woman wished to relieve her relative of that fear. 
“But I declined to take her money or her case. For one reason, 


. when I was in college I dabbled around in Greek tragedy quite g 


bit, and I have always liked the general view of things which 
Greek tragedy expresses—the view that if you’re due to be 
soaked, vou’re going to be soaked and you can’t get away fromit. 
If Mrs. Louis Ashley were living in mortal fear of you, I didn't 
particularly care to relieve her of that fear. And my notion then 
was that you had really drowned in Stony River, for it seemed 
decidedly improbable that a penniless, naked man with a shaved 
head could have gotten away. I wouldn’t take her case, but 
I told her that she might, if she wished, arrange a method by 
which I could communicate with her, and I told her that if I ever 
learned definitely that you were alive, I would let her know. 

“Well, there it stopped again—or seemed to stop. Then, very 
recently, I ran across something that brought it all up again and 
made me quite curious to learn more about Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Ashley. With that six hundred and odd thousand dollars jn 
hand, you know, they were comparatively rich. They came up 
here to Lake Lobago and bought a pleasant country place where 
they spent about half the year—spending the other half ina 
hotel in Chicago or traveling. Ashley gave up his shabby law 
practise, and they led the lives of people with a sufficient 
income and nothing in particular to do except amuse themselves. 
But about four years ago they sold the Lake Lobago place and 
disappeared from these parts. 

‘* As I told you, I was curious to learn something about Mr. and 

Mrs. Ashley. I wanted to get out of town for a couple of weeks 
and rusticate, anyway, and Lake Lobago is pleasant at this time 
of year—before the summer season opens and when there's 
nobody in particular about. Partly with some reason, and partly 
just with a hunch, I came up to Lake Lobago and established 
myself at a little all-the-year hotel where the landlord would prob- 
ably know all the local gossip, and began nosing around. I learned 
that when Mr. Ashley disappeared, after selling his country place, 
he left quite a little batch of unpaid bills—no great arount, 
you know—rather small sums which a man might have forgotten; 
but, all the same, a number of tradesmen and workmen would 
like to know his address. And pretty soon I learned that a man 
calling himself John Stahl—a cement-worker living in the village 
of Hilltown, fourteen miles away—dropped in regularly every 
fortnight. He had first appeared there over a year ago, and 
lived in the village, or hamlet, two or three months. But when 
the summer hotel closes and the summer residents depart there 
isn’t much left of Lake Lobago—practically nothing for a stone- 
mason or cement-worker té do. So John Stahl had gone on to 
Hilltown, where there would be enough work in his line to keep 
him busy a good part of the time. During his sojourn in Lake 
Lobago, Stahl] had told several people that, some time before. 
he did a bit of work for Louis Ashley and Ashley never paid him 
for it. He was very anxious to get trace of Ashley. Several 
people had promised to let him know if they ever heard where 
Ashley was. Once a fortnight, Stahl came down from Hilltown 
on the trolley—not exactly making inquiries, but just putting 
himself in the way of the people who had promised to tell him 1 
ever they found out where Ashley was. 

“Of course,” the detective added, with a smile, “it occurred 
to me that if Samson hadn’t drowned in Stony River and if he 
were looking for Ashley, he couldn’t go to the police and make 
inquiries without making some explanation of himself, and he 
was in no position to make an explanation. Probably he would 
just hang round the last abiding-place of Mr. and Mrs. Louls 
Ashley that he knew of in a dogged hope that, some day, the 
clue to their whereabouts would turn up. It gave me the i ea ol 
a grimly resolute man, not to be discouraged or turned aside by 
disappointments or disadvantages. I made some more inquine 
about Stahl and came up here yesterday afternoon, and when 
looked through the window there, I knew you were the man 
wanted to see.” 

Samson looked at the window, which was open. 4 
sun shone strongly, and the green foliage rustled. The deep, © ' 
instinct to live stirred inhim. Nevertheless, he turned to Bode 
and said: I 

“T will not go back alive. My mind is made up to that. : 
served ten years in the penitentiary. You've caught me, F) 
Detective. I can’t kill you, for I’d be caught (Continued on page 1? 
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The story of a man who had to lve 


By Ben Ames Williams 


who wrote ““The Great Accident’? 
and *‘All the Brothers Were Valiant’? 


Illustrated by Percy Cowen 


HE telling of the tale was invoked by an idle question 
on my part. I had come down to the harbor-side to 
taste the full flavor of the May sunlight, and to 
smell the rich fragrance of oil that rose from the sun- 

vamed planks of the ancient wharves. The Peter Cooper was . 
ted up there, making ready for sea; and Cap’n Palfrey stood 
oof on the wharf above her, while Blagden, one of the officers, 
‘uperintended the actual work of taking on the stores and stow- 
ing them away. 
Poe ee captain’s son, climbed like a monkey here and there 
vith’ the rigging, full of energy as only a boy can be, alive 
see in every detail of the proceedings. The captain’s 
owed him fondly, for the boy was his only blood in alli 
eworld, and well and dearly loved by him. 
wo us, made infinitely more vivid by the sparkling, rain- 
ao yd through which we perceived them, shone the bright 
and spring. The oil-soaked casks, piled high at the shore- 
end of the wharf, glowed rich and warm and brown; the 
an | the hill above us was a sweet medley of greens 
rifled og grays and spotless whites. The water of the harbor, 
ienedin, white flashes by the gentle scourging of the wind, 
the Apr sea between the whitecaps. Gulls drifted 
“wigan end of the wharf, scudding on silent wing, or fighting 
tithe Pagan squawks and raucous cries against the pressure 
eae S; and aout each one of them a very rainbow of color 
play, 
the _ dingy sails of the Peter Cooper, loosed to dry 
the night aa the shower that had wetted them during 
Was a5 th, Trowed a certain colorful beauty from the air. It 
ough the whole world were seen through a prism. Color 
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When I looked, I saw that his eyes were turned 
back along the wharf, toward where a man was 
picking his shambling way in our direction 


Cap’n Palfrey and I were ancient friends. Ee greeted me, 
this day, with a nod and a murmured word, and puffed his short 
pipe abstractedly. I saw that he was watching the boy, who had 
climbed to the foret’gallant crosstrees and was gesticulating 
there, so high above our heacs. There was a certain anxiety 
in the mptain’s countenance, and I asked, 

“ Aren’t you afraid ke’ll fall?” 

He nodded a little. 

“Oh, aye. I’m ever full of fear for him. That’s the way of 
fatherhood. But you cannot hold a boy from life for the sake 
o’ your selfish fears.” 

The Peter Cooper was a bark equipped with auxiliary steam- 
power, in the fashion that was then just coming into vogue. 
They had led the fall of the tackle to this engine, and were using 
it for the hoisting of the stores they swung aboard. The roar of 
the exhaust each time the throttle was opened drowned our words; 
we talked together in fragmentary fashion between these stac- 
cato bursts of sound. I remarked to the captain that it was a 
strange thing to see power on a whaler; and he nodded and said: 

“Oh, aye. But we'll be needing more power still afore so very 
long. The trade is dying fast, you'll understand.” 

There was a pile of boxes on the wharf behind where we stood, 
and Mr. Blagden, the officer in charge of the work, swung his 
tackle now in our direction to snake these stores aboard. ‘Thus 
dislodged from our position, Cap’n Palfrey and 1 moved slowly 
out toward the-end of the wharf and stopped presently in the 
sunny lee of an old bell-buoy. I was near the wharf’s edge, 
and I bent over to look down through the clear water and watch 
the fish coming in with the tide. A cloud of tiny ones, so closely 
packed that I could not distinguish individuals, swept in toward 
the shore with larger creatures preying on the flanks of the school. 
I spoke to the captain, called his attention to them, asked what -. 
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82° The Climax 


they were; but he did not answer, and when I looked, I saw that 
his eyes were turned back along the wharf, toward where a man 
was picking his shambling way in our direction. The man stopped 
uncertainly when he came to where the Peter Cooper lay, and 
he stood there, looking down at her. This seemed to release 
Cap’n Palfrey’s eye; he looked toward me, took his pipe from 
his mouth. 

“Eh? What say?” he asked slowly. 

“T was watching the fish below us here,” I told him, “coming 
in with the tide.” 

He nodded. 

“Oh, aye, they do.” ; 

A sculpin, drifting along the bottom, caught my eye. Hide- 
ously ugly, its mottled fins spread wide, its head distended, and 
the wide jaws opening and shutting lazily, it swam out of sight 
beneath the wharf. I had had enough of fish, and I stepped back 
and leaned against the bell-buoy beside the captain and filled my 
pipe and set it going in tune with his. The ugly creature I had 
last seen stayed in my lazy thoughts, and, after a little, I asked, 
idly enough, 

“Wonder what the Lord made a sculpin for, anyhow?” 

Cap’n Palfrey pufied his pipe and slowly shook his head. 

“Dunno,” he said, at last. ‘‘There’s a many a thing he does 
that has always puzzled and bothered me.” 

Something in his tone awakened my attention, and I saw that 
he was again watching the disreputable figure of the man who had 
caught his eye before. After a moment, he said, 
half to himself, \ 

“F’r instance, Jim Dennie there.” 
thumb toward the man, his eyes turning to me. 
“Jim ought to ha’ died, for his own good, twenty 
year agone.”’ 

I studied the shabby man with more interest. A 
shambling, sodden figure, there seemed to be noth- 
ing about him to inspire Cap’n Palfrey’s dislike. 

““Dead?’” I repeated. “What have you got 
against that poor chap?” p 

“Against him?” the captain echoed, a little wist- 
fully. “Against him? Why, there’s nothing I 
wouldn’t fix to do for Jim Dennie if I could.” 

“Then why do you wish he were dead?” 

“T didn’t say that,” he corrected me. “I said he 
ought to ha’ died, for his own good. Twenty year 
ago, he were aman. Dying would ha’ put the cap- 
stone on his life. ’Stead, he’s been let to drag along 
and drag along. Lord knows why. You can 
see for yourself what Jim Dennie’s come to 
now.” 

“He’s coming to you,” I said; and Cap’n 
Paifrey nodded, and said, in a somber tone: 

“Aye; looking for me. Tis most always 
so with him.” 

As Jim Dennie shambled toward us, I was 
able to see a thing that I had missed before. 
The man’s right arm was gone, gone at the 
shoulder. But even while I was pitying him 
on this account, I saw that it was the least of 
his deformities. For there was upon him the 
hideous mark of a sodden and ugly life. His 
garments were 
unkempt and 
unciean; his 
eyes were 
glazed and dull 
and, at the same time, 
blazing red; his cheek 
was pale. I saw that he 
was clean-shaven, and this seemed 
curiously out of keeping with his rt 
shabbiness—a contrast that empha- 
sized his lack of other graces. As 
he approached us, Cap’n Palfrey 
went a step or two to meet him, 
greeted him cheerfully, and took 
him by the hand. Thereafter. they 
talked for a little together in low- 
ered tones, and the captain gave 
him money. 
Cooper, stopping there, and Cap’n Palfrey turned again to me. 


(oun 


“That looks like mistaken kindness,” I suggested. ‘You know 


where the money will go?” 


“Oh, aye,” the captain agreed; “I know. 


He jerked a 


**She was sitting on the rail, holding on to the 
spanker-sheets with one hand and laughing 
at something old Hooper had just said to her™ 


Then the man drifted back toward the Peter 


But what is there 


that I can do? There’s nothing o’ mine that Jim Dennie can’t 
have for the asking. I’ve tried other ways of kindness for many 
a year; but this poor fashion is all that’s left to me now.” 

He fell into silence, eyes fixed on a fishing-boat that wa: 
working slowly up the harbor from the sea. After a little time 
I asked him softly, 

“What is your debt to Dennie, that you owe the man so much 
Cap’n Palfrey?” 

“Eh?” he asked, as though he had not heard, and I put the 
question again. This time, he nodded. 

““*Debt’—yes,” he said. “That’s the word.” And, after 
moment, filling his pipe afresh, ‘It’s a lengthy like of a tale” 

“Tt’s a lengthy like of an afternoon,” I told him: and the cap 
tain put a match to his pipe and puffed and puffed at it, and set 
his shoulders hard against the bell-buoy. Then slowly, as 
though he groped for words, he began: 

“We-ell, this were the way of it, d’ye see?” he said. “And 
a long twenty year ago, as I said a while back. On the old James 
T. Hawkes. My father’s old ship—and Cap’n Markham’s after 
him, when my father left the sea for good and all. He’d bought 
the James T. Hawkes while he was skippering her; and Jim 
Markham was his mate then, and skipper when my father stay’ 
ashore. Time I came to get my growth, I went two v’y'g 
under Cap’n Markham for the sake of seasoning; and the 
the old ship was give to me, and Cap’n Markham stopped 
with my father on the hill. 

“The James T. were a good ship. Old, 
maybe, but sound; and, being my first, she 
looked better than she were to me. I was 
ae swelled with it all. And happen the swell- 

» ing give me heart to speak to my Annie 
and win her to my way o’ thinkjng. What- 
ever, Annie said she would; and we were 
married in her father’s house, and she went 
off to sea with me. 

“You never saw my Annie. Eh, but she 
was worth the seeing, too! But no matter 
for that. A man’s wife is a man’s wife to 
him. Annie were my wife tome. Ninete 
then—a girl, but a woman, too. Ligh 
footed, with a laughing way about her. 
Laughing eyes, yet steady and deep. She 
had a way of giving me a quick-like 
sort of a hug now and then, withn 
warning nor no reason forit— Bu 
you’re married yourself, man. 
Annie was my wife, and that 
tale is told. 

“She had a love for the 
James T. Hawkes like 
Frank’s love for the Peter 
Cooper back 
there—every 
stick and stay 
of her. Some 
women take 
hardly toa 
wha ling- 
cruise; some 
will never 
at all, and 
some go once 
and will never 
go again. It's 
no fair place 
for a woman, barring she 
i has the love of it. But- 
i Annie had. She eon 
gt rigging and the 

f of ship, and used 
go aloft when she chose 
and took fair joy of it 
So you'll not be hard put 
to understand that I wis 
a happy man in those days 
—when Annie sailed 
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“Jim Dennie was in the fo’c’s’le on that cruise. And the peor 
was not on him in those days at all. He’d shipped as gree? re 4 
but his father and his uncles and their forebears had been wh®” 


Pare youl 
men. He was there for seasoning, as I had been before, ee 
have a ship in time, if he showed fit for it. Four or Ave) 
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The man stopped uncertainly when he came to where the Peter Cooper lay, and he stood there, looking down at her 


Yourger than me. A brisk younker, and a reckless one, with a 
quick hand and e 


i ye, and a smiling way in a tight place that 
4% good to see. The makings of a man in him, plain enough. 
ye understand?” 
a fell Silent, andI followed his eyes toward the Peter Cooper, 
dip and that Jim Dennie, having leit us, had stopped“by the 
re ae sGeacendec | to her deck. He was standing, with droop- 
tig ro ders, against the rail in the waist, watching the activi- 
So the crew. I found my eyes stayed on the man as the cap- 
in took up his tale. 
we'd Ao that happened,” he began again, “come when 
Near two year at sea. Our casks were all but full, for 


luck had played our game. I used to tell Annie it was her that 
brought the luck to us. The fish we had struck had died as easy 
as cows, with but a stove boat now and then for the sake of 
change, and never a man lost nor hurt bad in the whole two 
year. In another month we'd be heading for home. So you'll 
understand that we were easy-natured and well pleased. 

“T mind the day well enough. We'd finished trying out an 
eighty-barrel cow a matter of two or three days before, and were 
all cleaned and scoured for the next one that should come along. 
A fine day, with but a mild stirring of wind to push us along, 
and the blue of the water and sky all round, and a whitecap 
foaming for a minute here and there. We were, waking seu. 
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‘ard, in no hurry at all, deep-loaded, and making nothing of the 
easy swell that come to lift us now and then. 

“’d stopped below, on some business or other in the cabin; 
but Annie was never one to stay down there for less than a 
bitter, driving gale. Always on deck she was; for she loved the 
smell o’ the sea and the brush of the wind across her cheek. 
Old Walt Hooper, my mate in them days, and more like a father 
than not to both of us, was talking with her. He was twice my 
years, and near ripe to quit the sea; but a crook-jaw whale fluked 
him two year after that in the Seychelles. Her and Hooper was 
aft, and Jim Dennie, yonder, had the wheel. 

“T never could rightly figure the way of what happened. It 
was one of the things that comes about so quick a man can’t 
tell much after. Jim Dennie’s back was turned, so he couldn’t 
see anyhow; and Hooper felt so bad about the thing that he could 
never understand on his own account, let alone make it plain to 
me. Annie said, after, that she was sitting on the rail, her feet 
dangling, holding on to the spanker-sheets with one hand and 
laughing at something old Hooper had just said to her. 

“Hooper was smoking, and his pipe had burned dry. He 
filled it again, and tamped it down, and struck a match to set 
it going fresh. One of these sulphur matches it was, that has 
such a stink to them, and such a fashion of spluttering and fizz- 
ing while they’re deciding whether or no they'll burn. This 
one that Hooper had, it snapped when he scratched it; and a 
bit o’ the sulphur, blazing, flew toward Annie’s face. 

“Well, she flung up her hand in front of her eyes, as any- 
body will. Let go of the sheets to guard her face. She told me, 
when we’d got her safe aboard again, that she had no feel of 
falling at all—that it was more 
as if she did it because she 
wanted to. The swell must have 


stmt 


lifted our stern just so, to catch her off center and tip ber over- 
side. Anyways, the next thing, she had slid off easy, sidewise, 
and down into the stirring water under the stern; and old 
Hooper was left paralyzed, too surprised to move, till he see her 
head bobbing when she come to the top again. 

“He said to me afterward: ‘It come too quick to believe, 
somehow. I fair rubbed my eyes to see where she’d gone; and 
then I see her head, and knew she’d dropped overboard.’ 

“Tt was then he sung out—the yell that rousted me out 0’ the 
cabin and up to the deck before I had any time for thinking. The 
whole thing had passed so quiet that Jim Dennie, at the wheel 
with his back turned, hadn’t heard nor guessed till Hooper gripped 
him by the arm. He swung then, and saw Annie in the water; 
and next minute he was over after, the wheel spinning free. 


“I was on deck a minute after that. Hooper liad caught 
the wheel and bawled to the men and brought us to, and Annie 
and Jim was no more than fifty fathom astern before we'd a 
boat overside, with me in her, and were pulling toward them, 
I see Jim had her safe, and my heart begun to slow to normal 
again. But when we was half-way to where they was, here come 
a fin slanting through the water toward them, and the blood in 
my throat was fit to choke me. 

“T yelled to Jim, and made sure that he’d sighted the shark's 
coming; and then I spoke to the men at the oars in a way that 
fair lifted us on. The fin was gone out of sight by now, and I 
knew the meaning of that. So did Jim Dennie. For I saw him 
leave Annie to float as she might, and his head ducked under, 
He’d have his knife in his belt, of course; and I'd seen an Islander, 
more than once, meet a shark so and rip him wide. But the 
blacks are as much at home in the water as the sharks themselves, 
and—Jim was no great shakes for swimming. 

“T got a sight of him for a minute, off to one side; and a white 
belly showed along of him. Then they was both under and out 
of sight again. I swung the boat between them and where 
Annie was; and a minute more and we was there, and I was 
dragging Annie in across my knees while the oars bowed as the 
men checked our rush. Laughing, Annie was, even then— 
laughing at the bone-white in my cheeks and the fear she saw 
in my eyes, and patting my hand to comfort me. 

“T was so wrapped in her—and that’s a grief to me to-day— 
that 1 forgot poor Jim Dennie. But the men had minded him; 
and.when I looked up from my Annie, they was snaking him 
in atthe bow. But the water was red where they had lifted 
him out, and the water that ran from his dripping clothes was 
redder still.” 

The captain brushed his hand across his eyes, as though to 
banish an ugly memory. I saw that Jim Dennie was still on the 
Peter Cooper’s deck, as though the activities there, once so much 
a part of his life, had a fascination for him. Cap’n Palfrey went 
on, after a little, with that which he had to tell. 

“Jim had tried for the shark’s belly with his knife,” he said. 
“But the thing was too quick for him. He said so to me, when 


I’d gone for’ad in the boat to tend him. ‘The old boy was too 
quick for me,’ he says. ‘And then I see his jaws coming, an ; 
stuck my hand in, with the knife up and down in my fist, to hol 
him off. That’s why his jaws couldn’t shut on my arm. But 
his teeth raked me a bit, anyway, didn’t they, sir?’ a 
“T says to him: ‘Quiet, lad. We'll fix you in a shake. Bu 
I knew, even then, it would take some fixing. From elbow down, 
the arm was furrowed deep where the shark’s teeth had touched; 
and I pressed my two thumbs in below the biceps to the _ 
till the bleeding slacked, and took a twist with a bit o yam 
hold it so. ie 
“When we were back to the ship in the end, poor Jim a 
keeled dead away on the deck. He stayed so while I washed hls 
hurts clean and bandaged them; but I didn’t dare loose the t 
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is arm for fear o’ more bleeding. That lies 


h 
Sey on me to-day, you'll understand; for it 


was that as much as anything, the doctors say, 
that did the worst 0 the damage. ; 

“After, we made him a bed in the cabin. That 
yas Annie’s doing; and 1 had no mind to go 


against her, for I knew what I owed the man. 
Yemade him a bed and laid him on it. He was 
s Bsre weak and sick with the pain and all; and 
t Wi there was a fever on him that night, so that Annic 
f and me stayed by.” 
n He hesitated once more. 
: “The rest is hard telling,” he said. “The arm 
‘ did not do well. When I saw the way of it, T 
e knew it would have to be cut away. | Eh, but it s 
; fp lng in the telling, and it was long in the doing. 
We'd no medicines of mercy aboard the James T. Hawkes; 
e « Jim Dennie just set his teeth and grinned when 1 took 
It the first cut at him. That was midway from wrist to elbow 
e jor had hopes to save ‘the rest.’ But three days later, 
3 nore of it had to go; and this time Jim was too weary to 
e [do aught but howl in my ear while I sweated over him. 
~ [And the last time, it took men to hold him still while 
[fixed him as he is to-day.” 


“I see Jim had her safe, 
and my heart begun to 
slow to normal again. But 
when we was half-way to 
here 
come a fin slanting through the water 
toward them, and the blood in my 
throat was fit to choke me™ 


where they was, 


The ca 
vould not go on: but jn the end he lighted his pipe afresh, and 


ptain was this time so long silent that I was afraid he 


“at yp his great shoulders, as though to ease them under a heavy 
too tad, and turned to me again. 
id I Phe ll understand,” he continued, “that we were kind to 
hold oe We couldn’t be any less. He was not fit for work; 
But * me tended him, and Annie stayed much by his side, and so 
" rought him through the slow months and home, here. 
- We be give him rum when the hurt of it was worst. It was all 
wn; ne “ to ease the man. And because there was never a time 
hed; in patticred some, he had it again and again before we brought 
pone thet ome. Neither Annie nor me thought to do him harm at 
nto F. tis It but I heard, after, tnat there was an old strain of drink 
. Mand —_ Waiting to catch him when he was sick and weak, 
nnie . “ ore we saw land, it had hold of him fair. 
es i age him home, and we told what he had done—for 
im Dennie. The town folk made over him, as men 


will for such a thing. And right, too. But 
I could see, when the good of seeing was 
iong past, that all this was not well for Jim. 
It turned the weak head of the man. He 
was right enough, so long as they kept telling him he were a 
hero; but when the time of their forgetting came, and the keen 
edge of worship o’ him was dulled, poor Jim Dennie took the 
thing main hard. 

“He was well enough by that time, so that he might have 
found work to do, even with the one hand left to him. But— 
the drink was into him; and happen I babied him overmuch, 
for I could never say ‘No’ to him at all. Anywise, what worth 
there was in him drifted and leaked away. Oh, it was slow; 
but it was sure. I offered him a berth on my next cruise; but 
he would not listen to me, and when I come back with my Annie, 
a matter of three year after, the man was much as you see him 
there to-day.” 

This time, I understood from his tone that he was done; 
yet still the story seemed to me unfinished. I watched the figure 
of poor Jim Dennie where he still leaned against the Peter 
Cooper’s rail, and waited for the captain to go on. When he said 
no word, I asked, at last, 

“Your Annie——” 

“T had her six year,” he told me. “Six year, after Jim Dennie 
saved her for me. Them six year is my debt to him. She died 
when young Frank was born.” 

Dennie, unclean and ragged and sodden, had not the outward 
seeming of a hero. It was hard to believe that there had ever 
been a spark of glory in such a figure as he was to-day; and I 
found myself wondering, as Cap’n Palfrey had wondered all 
these years, why it is that man may thus survive the supreme 
moment of his life to fritter his after-days so fruitlessly away. 
It is strange, I thought, that the Fates thus love an anticlimax, 
that so fine an hour may be marred by (Concluded on page 139) 
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CHANCERY 


The man who acquired: 


OAMES FORSYTE, nicknamed by his family “The 
Man of Property,” conservative and prosperous London 
solicitor, son of James Forsyte and Emily. He is Separated 
from his wife, Irene. He is childless, and, wanting above 
all things a son, wishes to obtain a divorce and remarry. 
This he knows will be a difficult matter under the English 
law after twelve years of separation, and, besides, it would 
be a severe shock to his relatives. He has a sister—— 

WintrreD Dartie. Her man-of-the-world husband has 
run off to South America with a Spanish dancer and his 
wife’s pearls, and she is taking steps to divorce him. The 
Darties have four children. The eldest are Imogen, of 
“coming-out” age, and Val, a student at Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Soames decides that if he can free himself of his 
marriage-tie, he will try to marry-—— 

ANNETTE Lamotte, a French girl, daughter of a restau- 
rant-keeper in Soho. He has prevailed upon his cousin, 
Jolyon Forsyte, to approach his wife on the subject of divorce. 
She merely sends back word that she is sorry Soames is not 
free. Soames, seeing no other way out of his dilemma, re- 
solves to try to win back Irene, but she will have nothing to 
do with him. He then employs Polteed, a detective, to watch 
Irene. She has gone to Paris, and Soames learns that 
Jolyon Forsyte has also been there and has been much in 
his wife’s company. 


ied faile 
return. 

tles grew, 
DEATH OF THE DOG BALTHASAR rith his 

OLYON, who had crossed from Calais by night, arrived at Robin Hil Brig 4 

on Sunday morning. He had sent no word beforehand, and walked Be, ying: 

up from the station, entering his domain by the coppice gate. Com- ond 

ing to the log seat fashioned out of an old fallen trunk, he sat down, arhenes 

first laying his overcoat on it. “Yes!” he thought. ‘Lumbago—thats 

what love ends in at my time of life!” And suddenly Irene seemed very range t 

near—just as she had been that day of rambling at Fontainebleau, when ie tumec 

they sat on a log to eat theit lunch. Hauntingly near! The scent drewn iovly toy 

out of the fallen leaves by the prle, filtering sunlight soaked his nostril. June we 

“T’m glad it isn’t spring,” he thought. With the scent of sxp and the song Bho the , 

of birds and the bursting of the blossoms, it would have been unbearable. onquered 

“T hope I shall be over it by then. Old focl,I am!” Picking up his §;. ieee 

coat, he walked on into the field. He passed the pond and mounted #4 told 

the hill slowly. Near the top, a hoarse, dull barking greeted him. Bo uni 

Up on the lawn, above the fernery. he could see his old dog, Balthasat. By, dog I 

The animal, whose dim eyes surely took his master for a — before his 

was warning the world egainst him. Jolyon gave his special whist ‘ e"grandt 

Even at that distance of a hundred yards and more, he could — sthetic 1 

dawning recognition in the obese brown-white body. The old dog e { his fath 

off his haunches, and his tail, close-curled over his back, Ty the a 

began a feeble, excited fluttering; he came waddling a pades an 

ward, gathered momentum, and disappeared over a bot close 

of the fernery. Jolyon expected to meet him at the ¢ ot cay 

gate, but Balthasar was not there, and, rather alarme 2 itace tu 

turned into the fernery. On his fat side, 7 in ten mi 

up with eyes already glazing, the old dog h “Well, « 

“What is it, my poor old man?” cried Je at Ou ought. 

Balthasar’s curled and fluffy tail just 

his filming eyes seemed saying, “I can’t get UP Bi course,” 

naster; but I’m glad to see you. ims How ex, 

Jclyon knelt down; _ his state 

were dim; he could hardly Ladmi 

slowly ceasing heave of the at Should h; 

side. He raised the head a onyte, 

—very heavy. Miner 

“What is it, voy 

man? ho knows 

hurt?” He wo 

tered once; Beastly sel: 

lost the look Nom 

Jolvon passé ey du 

hands all “Strang, 

inert, wart aly, 

The models which those two reluctantly turned down would have filled a museum: the models searching. be _ of al 

which they were obliged to have nearly emptied James’ bank nothing—t ne as paige 
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A mighty novel about those who love what they possess and thase who love for love's sake 


By John Galsworthy 


The woman who loved: 


RENE, the estranged wife of Soames, who has resumed 

her maiden name of Heron. Twelve years before the 
story opens, Soames employed an architect named Bosinney 
(to whom June Forsyte, daughter of Jolyon Forsyte by his 
first wife, was betrothed) to build a home, Robin Hill, in the 
suburbs of London, for himself and Irene. Irene and Bosin- 
ney fell in love, which caused Soames to leave his wife only 
a short time before Bosinney was accidentally killed. A few 
years later, Irene meets again—— 

Op Joryon Forsyte, an eccentric uncle of Soames, who 
has bought, and is living at, Robin Hill. Her beauty brings 
Indian summer into the close of Jolyon’s long life, and, dy- 
ing, he leaves her, to the shocked amazement of the family, 
a legacy, of which 

Younc Joryon Forsyte, his son, painter, is the trustee. 
Young Jolyon now lives at Robin Hill with June, and the 
children of his second wife, now dead: Jolly, who is at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Holly, with whom Val Dartie is 
in love. The estrangement between Soames’ side of the 
family and that of the Jolyon Forsytes over the affair be- 
tween Irene and Bosinney has kept these two young people 
strangers to one another until they have grown up. Holly 
engages herself to Val. Jolly, who dislikes his cousin, resents 
this deeply and dares Val to enlist with him for the Boer War, 
which has just begun. Val accepts the challenge. 


wd failed in that obese body from the emotion of his master’s 
tum. Jolyon could feel the muzzle, where a few whitish bris- 
tls grew, cooling already against his lips. He stayed kneeling 
ith his hand beneath the stiffening head. The body was 
ety heavy when he bore it to the top of the field; leaves had 
infted there, and he strewed it with a covering. There was 
wind; the leaves would keep it from curious eyes until the 
piternoon. “I'll bury him myself,” he thought. And he re- 
erbered the day, eighteen years ago, when he first went in- 
the St. John’s Wood house with a tiny puppy in his pocket. 
trange that the old dog should die just now! Was it an omen? 
le tumed at the gate to look at that russet mound, then went 
lowly toward the house, very choky in the throat. 

June was at home; she had come down hot-foot on hear- 
ig the news of Jolly’s enlistment. His patriotism had 
onquered her feeling for the Boers.. The atmosphere of 
is house was strange and pockety when Jolyon came in 
nd told them of the dog Balthasar’s death. The news 
jad a unifying effect. A link with the past had snapped. 
ie dog Balthasar! Two of them could remember nothing 
beiore his day; tc June, he represented the last years of 
ff grandfather; tc Jolyon, that life of domestic stress and 
‘thetic struggle before he came again into the kingdom 
‘his father’s love and wealth. And he was gone! 

Inthe afternoon, he and Jolly took picks and 

piles and went out to the field. They chose a 

ot close to the russet mound, so that they need 

cary him far, and, carefully cutting off the 

in turf, began to dig. They dug in silence 

We and then rested. 

a noe man,” said Jolyon, “so you thought 


Bei answered Jolly; “I don’t want to a bit, 


How exactly thos 
y those words re ’ 

mn state of mind! s represented Jolson’s 
sould you for it, old boy. 1 don’t believe 
otsyte “ge done itat your age—too much of a 
‘inner. a afraid. But I suppose the type gets 
you tg each generation. Your son, 
to knows?” iy be a pure altruist 

sch ™e, then, dad; I'm 
0, my dear: that ou cleark 

dug again. y 
i 
nly, "te life a dog’s!” said Jolyon sud- 


wsm and a sense of God.” 
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88 In Chancery 


Jolly looked at his father. 

“Do you believe in God, dad? I’ve never known.” 

At so searching a question from one to whom it was impossible 
to make a light reply, Jolyon stood silent for a moment, feeling 
his back tried by the digging. 

“Ves,” he said, “and no—or, rather, it depends on what you 
mean by God. I believe in two Gods, I think; and it seems to 
me that people, in trying to join them, make God impossible. 
If you mean by God the unknowable Creative Principle—yes; 
I believe in that. If you mean the sum of altruism in man— 
yes; I believe in that. But God as an anthropomorphic hybrid 
between the two, I can’t grasp.” 

“T see. That ieaves out Christ, doesn’t it?” 

Jolyon stared; Jolly’s words explained, in an odd end unex- 
pected way, the orthodox religion. Of course! Why had he 
never thought of it? The sublime poem of the Christ-life was 
man’s pathetic attempt to join those two irreconcilable con- 
ceptions of God. The sum of human altruism was part of the 
unknowable Creative Principle, no less than everything else in 
nature and the universe. A worse link might have been 
chosen, after all. Funny—how one went through life without 
seeing a thing as clear as that! And he said, 

“What do you 
think. old man?” 

“Of couse,” Jolly 
irowned reflectively, 
“my first vear we 
talked a good bit 
{ about thet sort of 
be? thing. But in the 

second vezrone gives 
it up; I don’t know 
vhy—it’s -wiully in- 
teresting.” 
ii Jolyon remem- 
bered that he also 
had talked a good 
deal about it his first 
vear at Cambridge, 
and given it up in 
his second. 

“1 suppose,” said 
Jolly, “it’s the sec- 
ond God you mean 
that old Balthasar 
had a sense of.” 

“Ves; or he would 
never have burst his 
poor old hezrt be- 

ause of something 
outside himself.” 


They laid the old dog's body in the grave, and Jolly spread more leaves over it, 
while Jolyon stood deeply stirred, deeply afraid to show emotion before his son 


“But wasn’t that just selfish emotion, really, dad?” 

“No,” replied Jolyon. “No; dogs love something outsiq 
themselves. They’re not pure Forsytes.” , 

Jolly smiled. 

“Well, I think I’m one,” he said. “You know, 1 just enlistej 
because Val Dartie and I dared each other to do it.” 

“But why?” 

“We bar each other,” said Jolly shortly. 

“Ah!” muttered Jolyon. So the feud went on, did it; unto the 
third generation—this peculiar modern feud which had no over 
expression? 

Should he tell his boy about it? To what end—if he had t 
stop short of his own part? 

And Jolly was thinking: “It’s for Holly to tell hin about th: 
chap. If she doesn’t, it means she doesn’t want him cold, and 
I should be sneaking. Anyway, I’ve stopped it. I’d better 
leave it alone.” 

So they dug on in silence till Jolyon said, 

“Now, old man, I think it’s big enough.” And, resting 


their spades, they gazed down into the hole where a few leaves 


had drifted already on a sunset wind. 

“T can’t bear this part of it,” said Jolyon suddenly. 

“Let me do it, dad. He never cared much for me.” 

Jolyon shook his head. 

“We'll lift him very gently, leaves and all. I’d rather not see 
him again. I'll take his head. Now!’ 

With extreme care, they raised the old dog’s body, whose 
faded tan and white showed here and there under the leaves 
stirred by the wind. How heavy, cold, unresponsive! They 
laid it in the grave, and Jolly spread more leaves over it, while 
Jolyon stood deeply stirred, deeply afraid to show emotion before 
his son. Quickly he began shoveling the earth onto that stil 
shape. There went the past! If only there were a joyful futur 
to look forward to! It was like stamping down earth on one’s 
own life. They replaced the turf carefully on that gently rising 
mound, and, grateful that they had spared each other's feel- 
ings, returned to the house arm in arm. 


XXV 
TIMOTHY STAYS THE ROT 


On Forsyte ’Change, news of the enlistment spread fast, 
together with the report that June, not to be outdone, was 
going to become a Red Cross nurse. These events were s 
extreme, so subversive of pure Forsyteism, as to have a binding 
effect upon the family, and Timothy’s was thronged next Sunday 
afternoon by members trying to find out what they thought about 
it all, and exchange with each other a sense of femily credit. 
Giles and Jesse Hx yman would no longer defend the Coast but 
go to South Africa quite soon. Jolly and Val would be following 
in April. As to June—well, you never knew whet she would 
really do. 

The retirement from Spion Kop and the absence of any goo! 

rews from the seat of war imparted 
an air of teality to all this—clinchel 
in startling f.shion by the sudde: 
appearance of Timothy. The yount 
est of the old Forsytes—only eight} 

in fact—popularly supposed to 

semble their father, “Superior Do: 

set,” even in his best known chara 
teristic of drinking sherry—had beet 
invisible for so many years that he 
was almost mythical. A long gene 

tion had elapsed since the risks 01 4 

publisher’s business had worked 0 

his nerves at the age of forty, 9 

that he had got out with gt 

thirty-five thousand pounds 

world, and started to make his 7 

ing by careful investment. Puttin 

by every year, at compound ay 

he had doubled his capital in ort 
years without having once, we 
what it was like to shake in his s “ 
over money matte:s. He was 

putting aside some two aki 
year, and, with the care he was 
of himself, expected, so aunt helo 
said, to double his capital again, re 
he died. What he would do with it they 
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“If you mention her,’ cried Winifred, “I go straight out to Park Lane, and I don't come back!" 
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cad and himself dead, was often mockingly 
pirits such as Francie, Euphemia, or young 
ristopher, whose spirit was so free that 
€ was going on the stage. All admitted, 
as best known to Timothy himself, and 
vho never divulged a secret. 

es who had seen him reported him a man of 
appearance, but not very tall, with a brown-red 


ose few Forsyt 


thick and robust 


complexion, gray: hair, and a little of the refinement of feature 
with which most of the Forsytes had been endowed by “Superior 
Dosset’s” wife, a woman of some beauty and a gentle tempera- 
ment. It was known that he had taken surprising interest 
in the war, sticking flags into a map of the Transvaal ever since 
it began, and there was uneasiness as to what would happen if 
the English were driven into the sea, when it would be almost 
impossible for him to put the flags in the right places. As to his 
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knowledge of family movements or his view about them, little 
was known save that aunt Hester was always reporting that he 
was very upset. It was, then, in the nature of a portent when 
Forsytes, arriving on the Sunday after the evacuation of Spion 
Kop, became conscious, one after the other, of a presence seated 
in the one really ccmfcrtable armchair, back to the light, con- 
cealing the lower part of his face with a large hand, and were 
greeted by the awed voice of aunt Hester. 

“Your uncle Timethy, my dear.” 

Timothy’s greeting to them all wes identical 
were, passed over by him than expressed. 

“How de do? How de do? ’Scuse me gettin’ up.” 

Francie was present, and Eustace had come in his 
car; Winifred had brought Imogen, breaking the ice 
of the restitution proceedings with the warmth of 
family appreciation at Val’s enlistment, and Marian 
Tweetyman with the last news of Giles and Jesse. 
These, with aunts Juley and Hester, young Nicholas, 
Euphemia, and—of all people—George, who had 
come with Eustace in the car, constituted an assem- 
bly worthy of the family’s palmiest days. There 
was not one Chair vacant in the whole cf the little 
drawing-room. And anxiety was felt lest some one 
else should arrive. 

The constraint caused by Timothy’s presence hav- 
ing worn off a little, conversation took a military 
turn. 

George asked aunt Juley when she was going out with 
the Red Cross, almost reducing her to a state of 
gaiety; whereon he turned to Nicholas and said: 

“Young Nick’s a warrior bold, isn’t he? When’s 
he going to don the wild khaki?” 

Young Nicholas, smiling with a sort of sweet dep- 
recation, intimated that, of course, his mother was 
very enxious. 

“The Dromios are off, I hear,’ said George, turn- 
ing to Marian Tweetyman; “we shall all be there 
soon. En avant, the Forsytes!- Roll, bowl, or pitch! 
Who’s for a cooler:” 

Aunt Juley gurgled—George was so droll! Should 
Hester get Timothy’s map? Then he could show 
them all where they were. 

At a sound from Timothy, interpreted as assent, 
aunt Hester 'eft the room. 

George pursued his image of the Forsyte advance, 
addressing Timothy as “Field-Marshal” and Imogen, 
whom he hed noted at once “for a pretty filly,” as 
“Vivandiére.” and, holding his top-hat between his 
knees, he began to beat it with imaginary drum- 
sticks. The reception accorded to his fantasy was 
mixed. All laughed, George being licensed; but all 
felt that the family was being “rotted,” and this 
seemed to them unnatural, now that it was going to 
give five of its members to the service of the Queen. 
George might go too far; and there was relief when 
he got up, offered his arm to aunt Juley, marched 
up to Timothy, saluted him, kissed his aunt with 
mock passion, said: “Oh, what a treat, dear papa! 
Come on, Eustace!” and walked out, followed by 
the grave and fastidious Eustace, who had _ never 
smiled. Aunt Juley’s bewildered: “Fancy not wait- 
ing for the map! You mustn’t mind him, Timothy. 
He’s so droll!” broke the silence. Timothy removed 
his hand from his mouth. 

“T don’t know what things are comin’ to,” he was 
heard to say. “‘What’s all this about goin’ out there? 
That’s not the way to beat those Boers.” 

Francie alone had the hardihood to observe, 

“What is, then, uncle Timothy?” 

“All this new-fangled voluntcerin’! Expense—lettin’? money 
out of the ccuntry!” 

Just then, aunt Hester brought in the map, handling it like 
a baby with eruptions. With the assistance of Euphemia, it was 
laid on the piano, a small Colwood grand, last played on—it 
was believed—the summer before aunt Ann died, thirteen years 
ago. Timothy rose. He walked over to the piano, and stood 
looking at his map while they all gathered round. 

“There you are!” he said. ‘“That’s the position up to date; 
and very poor it is. Hm.” 

“Yes,” said Francie, greatly daring: “but how are you going 
to alter it, uncle Timothy, without more men?” 
“*Men!’” said Timothy. “You don’t went men—wastin’ the 


rather, 2s it 


country’s money. You want a Napoleon. He'd settle it jp popu 
month.” were 

“But if you haven’t got him, uncle Timothy?” nuch. 

“That’s their business,” replied Timothy. “What have ye “7h 
kept the army up for—to eat their heads off in time of pegemice in 
They ought to be ashamed of themselves, comin’ on the county Aunt 
to help them like this! Let every man stick to his business, aiff“! d 
we shall get on.” And, looking round him, he said almoyimevet S 
angrily: “Volunteerin’, indeed! Throwin’ good money afte “His 
bad! We must save. We must conserve energy—conser, fm Aunt 


el's-hair shawl led ab 


James was standing with his dun-colored cam 


energy. That’s the only way.” And, with a prolonged sou od flush 
not quite a sniff and not quite a snort, he trod on Euphemia a ‘Wel 
and went out, leaving a sensation and a faint scent of batt! bm Par 
sugar behind him. ne 

The effect of something said with conviction by one © “We « 
has evidently made a sacrifice to say it is ever considerable “tn Ss 
And the eight Forsytes left behind, all women except youre ne 
Nicholas. were silent for a moment round the map. *™) 


“Aunt 
Francie said: t's th 
“Really, I think he’s right, you know. After all, wha a 
army for? They ought to have known. It’s only encourée™ Oh, 1 


them.” 
“ My dear!” cried aunt Juley. “But they’ve been s0 progr 
sive. Think of their giving up their scarlet! They 


were alway 


ag 
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ran roud of it. And now they all look like convicts. Hester and 
“= ati saying only yesterday we were sure they must feel it very 
“ot ; Fancy what the Iron Duke would have said!” ; 

ave wi | The new color’s very smart,” said Winifred. “Val looks quite 

ice in his.” 

ountre Aunt Juley sighed. bias 

“T do so wonder W hat Jolyon’s boy is like. To think we’ve 

—_ ver seen him! His father must be so proud of him.” 

father’s in Paris,” said Winifred. 

Bie \unt Hester’s shoulder was seen to mount suddenly, as if to 


shael 


ged of her sister's next remark, for Juley’s crumpled cheeks 
yemia’s toe ushed. 


of bark We had dear little Mrs. MacAnder here yesterday, just back 
m Paris. And whom d’you think she saw there in the street? 

one wid oud never guess.” 

nsiderable Yh sha’n’t try, auntie,” said Euphemia. 

ept magine! After all this time—walking with a fair- 

Auntie! You'll kill me! A fair beard——” 
what's the Was going to say,” said aunt Juley severely, “a fair-bearded 


ntleman. 


ncouragi And not a day older; she was always so pretty!” 


; pom, tl us about her, auntie!” cried Imogen. ‘I can just 
so sh her. She’s the skeleton in the family cupbo=rd, 
vere alwa! e? And they’re such fun!” 


John Galsworthy 


ded about him. “What's all this?” he said. “ ‘Tell your father!’ You never tell me anything” 
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Aunt Hester sat down. Really, Juley had done it now! 

“She wasn’t much of a skeleton as I remember her,” murmured 
Euphemia. ‘Extremely well covered.” 

“My deat,” said aunt Juley, “what a peculiar way of putting 
it—not very nice!” 

“No; but what was she like?” persisted Imogen. 

“Vl tell you, my dear,” said Francie. ‘A kind of modern 
Venus, very well dressed.” 

Euphemia said sharply, 

“Venus was never dressed, end she had blue eyes of melting 
sapphire.” 

At this juncture, 
Nicholas took his 
leave in mild embar- 
rassment. 

“Mrs. Nick is aw- 
fully strict,” said 
Francie, with a laugh. 

“She has six chil- 
dren,” said aunt Juley. 
“Tt’s very proper she 
should be careful.” 

“Was uncle Soames 
awfully fond of her?” 
pursued the inexor- 
able Imogen, moving 
her quick, dark, lus- 
cious eyes from face 
to face. 

Aunt Hester made a 
gesture of despair, just 
as aunt Juley an- 
swered, 

“Ves; your Uncle 
Soames was very much 
attached to her.” 

“T suppose she ran 
off with some one?” 

certainly not. 
That is—not pre- 
cisely.” 

“What did she do, 
then auntie?” 

“Come along, Imo- 
gen,” said Winifred; 
“we must be getting 
back.” 

But aunt Juley in- 
terjected resolutely, 

“She—she_ didn’t 
behave at all well.” 

“Oh, bother!” cried 
Imogen. ‘“That’s as 
far as I ever get.” 

“Well, my dear,” 
said Francie, “she had 
love-affair which 
ended with the young 
man’s death; and then 
she left your uncle. I 
always rather liked 
her.” 

“She used to give 
me chocclates,” mur- 
mured Imogen, “and 
smell nice.” 

“Of course!” 
marked Euphemia. 

“Not of course at all!” replied Francie, who used a particu- 
larly expensive essence of gillyflower herself. me 

“T can’t think what we are about,” said aunt Juley, raising her 
hands, “talking of such things.” 

“Was she divorced?” asked Imogen from the door. ; 

“Certainly not!” cried Aunt Juley. “That is—certainly 
not!” 

A sound was heard over by the far door. 
entered the back drawing-room. ; a 
“T’ve come for my map,” he said. “Who’s been divorced? 

“No one, uncle,” replied Francie, with perfect truth. 

Timothy took his map off the piano. CMP 

“Don’t let’s have anything of that sort in the family,” he 
ssid. “All this enlistin’s bad enough. The country’s breakin 


re- 


Timothy had re- 
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up; I don’t know what we’re comin’ to.” He shook a thick finger 


at the room. ‘Too many women nowadays, and they don’t - 


know what they want.” So saying, he grasped the map firmly 
with both hands and went out as if afraid of being answered. 

The seven women whom he had addressed broke into a sub- 
dued murmur, out of which emerged Francie’s: 

“Really, the Forsytes——” 

And aunt Juley’s: 

“He must have his feet in mustard and hot water to-night, 
Hester, will you tell Jane? The blood has gone to his head 
again, I’m afraid.” 

That evening, when she and Hester were sitting alone after 
dinner, she dropped a stitch in her crochet and looked up. 

“Hester, I can’t think where I’ve heard that dear Soames 
wants Irene to come back to him again. Who was it told us that 
George had made a funny drawing of him with the words: 
‘He won’t be happy till he gets it’?” 

“Eustace,” answered aunt Hester from behind the Times. 
“He had it in his pocket, but he wouldn’t show it us.” 

Aunt Juley was silent, ruminating. The clock ticked; the 
Times crackled; the fire sent forth its rustling purr. Aunt 
Juley dropped another stitch. 

“Hester,” she said, “I’ve had such a dreadful thought.” 

“Then don’t tell me,” said aunt Hester quickly. 

“Oh, but I must! You can’t think how dreadful!” Her 
voice sank to a whisper. “Jolyon—Jolyon, they say, has a— 
fair beard now.” 


XXVI 


PROGRESS OF THE CHASE 

Two days after the dinner at James’, Mr. Polieed provided 
Soames with food for thought. 

“A gentleman,” he said, consulting the key concealed in his 
left hand, ‘‘47, as we say, has been paying marked attention to 
17 during the last month in Paris. But at present there seems to 
have been nothing very conclusive. The meetings have all been 
in public places, without concealment. Restaurants, the Opera, 
the Comique, the Louvre, Luxembourg Gardens, lounge of the 
hotel, and sc forth. She has not yet been traced to his rooms, 
nor vice versa. They went to Fontainebleau—but nothing of 
value. In short, the situation is promising, but wants patience.” 
And looking up suddenly, he added, “One rather curious 
point—47 has the same name as—ér—31.” 

“The fellow knows I’m her husband,” thought Soames. 

“Christian name—Jolyon,” continued Mr. Polteed. “We 
know his address in Paris and his residence here. We don’t wish, 
of course, to be running any wrong hare.” 

“Go on with it; but be careful,”’ said Soames doggedly. 

Instinctive certainty that this detective fellow had fathomed 
his secret made him all the more reticent. 

“Excuse me,” said Mr. Polteed. “T’ll see if there’s anything 
fresh in.” 

He returned with some letters. Relocking the door, he 
glanced at the envelops. 

“Yes; here’s a personal one from 19 to me.” 

“Well?” said Soames. 

“Um,” said Mr. Polteed. “She says: ‘47 left for England 
to-day. Address on his baggage: Robin Hill. Parted from 17 
in Louvre Gallery at three-thirty; nothing very striking. 
Thought it best to stay and continue observation of 17. You 
will deal with 47 in England if you think désirable, no doubt.’” 

Mr. Polteed lifted an unprofessional glance on Soames, as 
though he might be storing material for a book on human 
nature after he had gone out of business. 

“Very intelligent woman—19, and a wonderful make-up. 
Not cheap, but earns her money well. There’s no suspicion of 
being shadowed so far. But, after a time, you know sensitive 
people are liable to get the feeling of it, without anything defi- 
nite togoon. I should rather advise a let-up on 17 and an eye on 
47, and clap it on both again the moment he makes a move back 
toward Paris. You see, we can’t get at correspondence without 
great risk of being spotted. Don’t advise that at this stage. 
But you can tell your client that it’s looking up very well.” 
Again his narrowed eyes gleamed at his client. 

Soames was silent. 

“No,” he said at last; “I prefer that you should keep the 
watch going discreetly in Paris and not concern yourself with 
this end.” 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Polteed; “we can do it.” 

‘“What—what is the manner between them?” 


“T’ll read you what she says,” said Mr. Poltced, unlocks 
a bureau drawer and taking out a file of papers. “She sums b 
up somewhere confidentially. Yes, here it is! ‘1 very a 
tractive—conclude 47 longer in the tooth’ (slang for age vou 
know) ‘distinctly gone—waiting his time—17 perhaps hold 
off for terms, impossible to say without knowing more, By 
inclined to think on the whole—doesn’t know her mindy 
to act on impulse some day. Both have style.” ; 

“What does that mean?” said Soames between close lips, 

“Well,” murmured Mr. Polteed, with a smile, showing my 
white teeth, ‘‘expression we use. In other words, it’s not liked 
to - a week-end business—they’ll come together seriously opp 
at all. 

“Hm,” muttered Soames. ‘“That’s all, is it?” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Polteed; “that’s all—but quite promising 

“Spider!” thought Soames. ‘“‘Good-day.” 

He walked into the Green Park that he might cross to Victojy 
Station and take the underground into the City. For late Jap 
ary it was warm; sunlight, through the haze, sparkled on tela 
frosty grass—an illumined cobweb of a day. tes 

Little spiders—and great spiders! What a web! And th 
greatest spinner of all, his own tenacity, forever wrapping itd 
cocoon of threads round any clear way out. What was thin 


‘fellow doing hanging round her like this? Was it really as Pol 


teed suggested? Or was Jolyon only just taking compassion m 
her loneliness, as he would call it—sentimental, radical chap thit 
he had always been. If it were as Polteed hinted! A passion ¢ 
grudging jealousy rose suddenly in Soames. But it could mt “Drobs 
be! The fellow was six years older than himself, no better ja 


looking! What attraction had he? No richer! and 
“Besides he’s come back,” he thought. “That doesn’t 
I'll go and see him!” He took out a card and wrote: litle t 
danger 


If you can spare half an hour some afternoon this week, I shall ke 
at my club, the Connoisseurs, any day between 5:30 and 6, or I coul 
come to the Hotch Potch it you prefer it. I want to see you. S.F.  ™ to 


gently, 


He walked up to St. James’ Street and confided it to th: 
Porter at the Hotch Potch. 

“Give him this at once, please,” he said, and took one of the 
new motor-cabs into the city. 

Jolyon received that card the same afternoon. What did 
Soames want now? Had he got wind of Paris? And, stepping 
forth across St. James’ Street. he determined to make no sect 
cf his visit. “But it won’t do,” he thought, “to let him kn 
she’s there, unless he knows already.”’ In this complicat 
state of mind, he was conducted to where Soames was drinki 
tea. The latter rose, with the words: 

“Will you have tea?” 

“Thanks, no; but I’ll go on smoking, if I may.” ; 

One on each side of a small bay window not yet cuttainel 
though the lamps outside were lighted, the two cousins sat. Ant 
the woman in their hearts was there between them. 

“You've been in Paris, I hear,” said Soames, at last. 

“Yes; just back.” 

“Young Val told me he and your boy are going off, then? 
Jolyon nodded. ‘You didn’t happen to see Irene, I supp0s pt 
It appears she’s abroad somewhere.” A, tea 

Jolyon wreathed himself in smoke before he answered, Jf You 


J( 


you 
three 


“Ves; I saw her.” ap 
“How was she?” cw him t 
“Very well.” memor 
There was another silence; then Soames roused himself in} The a 
chair. 
“When I saw you last,” he said, “I was in two minds. io ‘ 
talked, and you expressed your opinion. 1 don’t wish to me + i. 
that discussion. I only wanted to say this: My position” tin V 
her is extremely difficult. I don’t want you to go using J ae 
influence against me. What happened is a very long tim: i . “te 
I’m going to isk her to let bygones be bygones. nd ep 


“Vou have asked her, you know,” said Jolyon. oA event 
“The idea was new to her then; it came as a shock. . bly s 
the more she thinks of it, the more she must see that chis iteen 5 
only way out for both of us.” save h 
“That’s not my impression of her state of mind, said Joy cone * 
very calmly. “And forgive my saying you misconcelv veto 
matter if you think reason comes into it at all.” “dt, he had 
He saw his cousin’s pale face grow paler—he had used, Wi puely fam 
knowing it, Irene’s own words. inly @ 
“Thanks,” said Soames. “But I see things more plat or ‘Oh, Mr. 
you think. I only want to be sure that you won't tty to had cays 
ence her against me.” dear 
“T don’t know what makes you think (Continued om 0% 


| 


“Probably you'll think I’m 


crazy. bui—" He paused, 


t look—- and stayed paused for some ¢ 
littletime. “If there's any 
danger of that,’ she said 
gently, “perhaps it is better 
mt to finish” 


J! youhad met Harmon on the street when he was twenty- 
three or -four, you would certainly have put him down as an 
supposigg “88tessive young business man; and even if you had met him 
attea at Mrs. Westmacott’s, and talked with him alone ina 

red, fg You would never have suspected how he spent his even- 
&. Mrs. Westmacott herself—and she imagined that she 
ew him thoroughly— was innocent of all suspicion. Later on, 
aeery of this innocence was going to hurt her pride a 
The secret of his evenings was the matter of a year’s growth, 
inds. W M during the entire period he hadn’t experienced the least temp- 
1 to reope lion to share that secret with the world or with Mrs. Westma- 
sition wig’: He wasn’t ashamed of it, but he was rather tender of its 


using ym PON. The world regarded him as a phenomenal bond 
x time 18 ey Mrs. Westmacott admired him for his level-headed- 
ae at, until to-day, he had seen no reason for risking his 
-., a and confessing to the dreams of genius. When he 
hock. 7 ually see the reason, ske was a little slip of a giri in a 
chis ue frock, and before ske had talked with him in the corner 
een minutes, he wanted to tell her everything. 
said Jol 1 Svehis life, he couldn’t have explained the temptation. He 
ynceive 4 ig toa formal tea at the bidden hour, and when he had 
hrerry the threshold, on his journey toward Mrs. Westma- 
ed, with? ad been halted by an elderly woman whose face seemed 


Buely amiliar to him, 
cold. 
had Mr. Holt, I do want you to meet my friend—” Here 


in fg the vision in pale blue to materialize at her elbow. 
ar, just a moment, please——” 


She was excessively nervous, and she 
plainly 
try tom 
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The love-story of a woman who could keep a secret, by Holworthy Hall 
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Alice dear and Harmon had smiled politely at each other, and 
looked expectantly for the elderly woman to complete the presen-: 
tation. The elderly woman had vanished. Alice dear and Har- 
mon stood pat, and looked at each other, and continued to smile, 
less in amusement now, and more in mutual understanding; for 
they were both persons of poise, and they declined to be embar- 
rassed. And with no more prelude than this, and no more 
warning, Harmon was abruptly conscious that he was cestined 
to like this girl and find her interesting. There was distin- 
guished novelty in the sensation, for women usually appalled 
him. He was so startled that he didn’t even think to correct 
the error in his name. 

“If you’re passionately eager for tea,” he said, at a venture, 
“‘T believe I know where to get it for you.” 

She shook her head, and smiled thanks with her eyes. ° 

“ Appetite says, ‘Yes,’ but ambition says, ‘No’—with regret.” 

Ambition?’” he echoed. 

Her manner captivated kim. 

orm } ic ” 

Tea without little cakes is a very futile ceremony. 

“But there are millions of little cakes, and——” 

‘“‘That’s just the trouble. I’ve sworn off on sweets. 
economy; it’s vanity.” 

She had the most exquisite figure in the room, but he badn’t 
been brought up to discuss anatomy with the owner of it. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘suppose we sit down, then. There’s a bully 
little window-seat over by the ferns. Would you like to?” 

It took her scarcely the fraction of a second to make a decision. 

“You would, too. I think it’s a perfect shame to drag men 
out to a thing like this, after a hard day down-town.” 


It isn’t 


stepping 
no 4 
im kno 
drinking 
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Blissfully forgetful of his duty to Mrs. Westmacott, he had 
already guided her around the ferns. 
“‘Sometimes the refreshments are worth coring for, though.” 
“Oh! You mustn’t let me keep you from tea.” 
“That wasn’t what I had in mind.” 
She laughed at him from under her lashes. : 
“Do you think you know me quite well enough for that?” 
“T have a feeling,” he admitted, ‘‘that I’ve known you a 
good deal longer than I really have.” 
“‘Isn’t that a coincidence? So do I.” 
Harmon, who was habitually as level-headed as his 
hostess thought him, wondered what functional weak- 
ness had come upon him and shortened his breath. 
He couldn’t reconcile his native diffidence with 
this sudden and disturbing sensibility. He went 


so far as to tell himself that he wasn’t acting like ee 


himself at all. 

“‘] shall have to warn you,” he said, ‘that 
I don’t know how to be anything but truthful. 
Socially, of course, it’s a serious defect, but I can’t 
help saying what I mean.” 

“T suppose,” she remarked, ‘“‘you’ve 
said that same thing to about twenty 
different girls this week?” 

“All but nineteen,” said Harmon. 

As he gazed at her, he was 
increasingly aware that 
she was bringing him what 
he had struggled in vain 
for a year of evenings to 
grasp and to set down on 
paper. He had been in- 
capable of understanding 
this particular sort of 
emotion, because he had 
never happened to be at- 
tacked by it. He had 
been unable to write con- 
vincingly about women, 
because no woman had 
ever yet convinced him 
even of her own appeal. 
And he had realized that 
the bond salesman could 
never be an author until 
some one had supplied the 
deficiency. In the mean 
time, he had held tight to 
his secret. 

It was beyond his char- 
acter to go gunning in 
cold blood for sentiment. 
He had merely recognized 
that, until he had himself 
been stirred, he couldn’t 
hope to stir others. And 
lately he had informed himself that the job was 
impossible; he was simply too introspective to 
let himself go. Only a week ago, he had almost 
decided to give up. Then the revelation. 

‘*You’re in business in New York, of course?” 

“Yes; in Wall Street.” 

“If I were a man,” she said thoughtfully, ‘‘I believe 
I'd rather be there than anywhere else—and that’s why 
I’m glad I’m not a man.” : 

‘Don’t you approve of it?” 

“Ttisn’t that. But it’s such a desperate dash for suc- 
cess. And when you get there, you’re too worn out to enjoy 
it. I can’t think of anything more fascinating, and more hor- 
rible. Probably you adore it, just as everybody else does— 
don’t you?” 

She had lifted her eyes to his, in the confidential way which 
so attracted him. and, at this moment, he was visited by the 
impulse to tell her everything. Her features, one by one, and 
then collectively, reassured him. She had a broad. high little 
forehead, with brown hair, which always threatened revolution, 
and she was brushing it back with what Harmon told himself 
was an indescribably pretty gesture. Still staring at her, he 
hadn’t enough self-possession to feel rude. He hadn’t quite 
lost his head. but he had lost his resistance, and, for the first 
time in his life, he was subject to whatever clear impression a 
woman cared to make upon him. 


Pe. 


He wanted, spontaneously, to pour out nis problem to her, yigmtuitic 
knew, by instinct, that she was born to receive confessions, ymin on 


had voiced his own opinion about the Street, and she would sf “I 
pathize with his ardor to get out of it. and to write of the curioye “Has 
places he had seen and the curious people he had known Hee “Yes 

“es ae 


he Was 


Harmon was abruptly cons 


j 
wanted to tell her of his extraordinary boyhood, following * ood : 
father from South Africa to Australia, from Mexico to - “Why de 
from Alaska to Brazil; his life in mining-camps, where be Be Sime 4 
learned everything that men could teach him, and nothing Tha, 
soever except from men; his fugitive academic training ® day.” 
dozen different schools in almost as many different countries; | 
meteoric career in New York, with Mrs. Westmacott, “de 


old enough to be his mother, as his sole woman fnent, By: in 
is, and his 


great longing to crystallize life into words, Gath your } 
failure to receive the final impetus; his uns ee ‘But aft 
that, some day, when that impetus had gathered ¥ much | 


itself, he should be worthy of it; his decision of last wei re'd be n 
give up struggling, at least for the present, an@, 
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tion that it was this very girl who could help him and put quit, all you’ve got is your money and an infinite capacity for 


er, being bored.” 
the direct path, bored. 
St Aa wish,” said Harmon gravely, ‘‘I’d met you sooner.” “And you think I’m in that category?” 
d sym “fas that anything to do with Wall Street?” “It wasn’t personal. You know that.” 
mg “Yes; perhaps it has.” He fought back the earnest desire to “You could make it personal without hurting my feelings,” he 
said. 


She gave him one of her quick 
little smiles, and Harmon winced. 
“T’m not a mind-reader, but I 
don’t believe you'll stay 
in Wall Street very long.” 

not?” 

“VYou—I don’t know. 
Only, you—either you 
lack something, or else 
you've got something ex- 
tra—I’m not sure which— 
I’m afraid I’m not being 
so very definite, am 1?” 

“Please go on,” he 
urged her. 

“Youre just—differ- 
ent,” she said, after 
mature reflection. 

Harmon gazed at her 
and felt his heart con- 
tract. 

“You're different, too.” 

“But, you see, 1'm not 
in Wall Street.” 

For several moments, 
he stared absently out 
through the ferns. The 
chatter of many voices 
floated in toward him, 
but his senses ignored the 
sound. 

“Probably you'll think 
I’m crazy, but—’ He 
paused, and_ stayed 
paused for some little 
time. 

“Tf there’s any danger 
of that,” she said gently, 
“perhaps it is better not 
to finish.” 

“T beg your pardon! 
Oh!” Harmon reddened. 
“T thought I was talking 
to you. Whenam I going 
to see you again?” 

“It’s a hard question. 
Are you so sure you want 
to?” 

His mouth straight- 
ened. 

“Didn't I tell say 
what I mean?” 

“T know—but you 
mustn’t carry the des- 
perate dash with you everywhere ” 
. “Don’t say things like that. 
Can’t a man trust his own judg- 
ment once in a lifetime?” 

“Just about,” she said mis- 


chievously. 
came . “This is my day, then,” said 

y consm@™’ '€ was destined to like this girl and find her interesting Harmon. 
’ She drew imperceptibly away 


Howing 3 hiide in her: there would come a better time and place. ‘‘I’m from him, but her smile was as frank as ever. 


o to @ So of it; I hate it.” “You couldn’t make such pretty speeches unless you’d had a 
, . . 

ere be bi Ke Y don’t you get out of it, then?” lot of practise, now. could you? Be honest.” ‘ 

hing WE. ne day, I’m going to.” “Tf that’s wnat you call a ‘pretty speech,’ it’s the first one | 


sing at! lg all say that. They all say they'll just wait until ever made in my life.” He bent his head a little. “You are 
vuntriesam made enough money, but—does anyone ever make different. 1 knew it just as soon as I saw you. That’s why I 
mm Money? And what good is it, anyway? You can’t wanted to get you over here, so I could have you all to myself. 
iy PPiness,” These things do happen. I’ve known you half an hour, and I 
_— Indeed, you can!” said Harmon. ‘You can buy it knowlcan’tletitendhere. That’sall. I want tosee you again, 
our heart and soul. Not with money, though.” and I want to see you as often as I can. You’re inspirational. 
pa Say, twenty-five years or so in Wall Street, is there It’s in you; you can’t help it. And I want to talk to you about 
* ch heart left? Or soul, either? 1t doesn’t seem to rae thousands of things. lreally do. I’ve got to. ; 

eh much capacity Jeft for genuine happiness. After you “Td like to listen,” she said, with sweet sincerity, “because 
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I’m sure you’ve got something you need to say tosomebody. I 
may be the wrong one—or maybe anybody at all woulddo. But 
I’) listen gladly.” 

Without any reaction of boldness, without even any concep- 
tion that he had moved a muscle, he had covered her hand, as 1t 
rested on the cushions of the window-seat. 

“T want you to know—I think you're adorable!” 

“No! You mustn’t!” 

Harmon caught himself. His face was crimson. 

“I—I’m awfully sorry. Honestly. I don’t co things iike 
that.” 

Presently ste met his eyes. 

“1 know you don’t.” 

“T don’t talk like that, either.” 

“There’s no need to be so depressed about it. You’re par- 
doned. You won’t make the sare mistake twice.” 

By slow stages, he recovered. 

“T’}l have to keep on thinking it, though. 1f that’s a crime——’ 

Unexpectedly, she rose. 

“They’re looking for me. I’Jl have to hurry on. This was 
unconventional of us to run away and hide, wasn’t it?” She 
gave him her hand, and he thrilled over it. “I really do want to 
listen to you, too. Any time vou care tocome. No; please don’t 
bother to take me out. Good-by, Mr. Holt. But it isn’t good- 
by, though, is it? It’s ai revoir.” 

“My name—” he began. 


> 


She put he: hand on his shoulder 
“Better stop worrying and forget 
her, Phil. It'll be safer for you’ 


She had flitted away past the ferns, and in an instant hehe 2 
lost her. Awkwardly, because his*haste was subject to his may | 
ners, he darted in pursuit. But she had disappeared entirely 
Guiltily he made his way to Mrs. Westmacott and offered hi 
excuses. 

“ Pve been here some time.” he said; “but one of your friends 
roped and tied me back there. 1 don’t remember her SO very 
well, and I want te find out who she is.” ; 
__ ‘What was she like?” And _ after he had stumblingly give 
his blurred impressions, Mrs. Westmacott shook her ‘hand indy). 
gently ‘Why, Phil, that would fit every woman over thirty ip 
New York city!” i 

‘She had a girl with her,”’ said Harmon. 

“Well, what was she like?” 

And after he had given an amazingly lifelike summary, My 
Westmacott, with glimmerings of wisdom, shook her head again, 

“T’ve never seen her, Phil.” 

“But she was sere!” he insisted. ‘‘She was here!” 

“I can’t dispute that, dear. But friends bring their om 
friends, and----—” 

“Wouldn’t they have come directly to you first, though?” 

Mrs. Westmacott had to rally him. 

“Did you come so very directly yourself, Phil? Oh, 1 don‘ 
hold it against you--don’t look so horrified. I wish I’d seen that 
little girl. What was her name?” 

“Alice. 1 didn’t get her last name. I thought you could tel 
me. 

His Tostess frowned daintily. 

‘“T don’t know her, Phil. But don’t you worry—I’ll find he 
you.” 

Harmon was too far gone to be diplomatic. 

“Well, L rather wish you would,” he said. “She’s worth 

the whole party put together.” 

It was hali-past eight before he arrived at his room, and,in 
the mean time, he had run squarely into four people on the 
street, and, once aiter Jighting a cigarette, he had thrown it 
away and got the match as far as his lips before he came to 
his senses. 

Alone, he walked a quarter of a mile round his desk, dug 
out a certain manuscript and skimmed it superficially, pati © | 
away, and sat him down to meditate. There were two subi © | 
iects to worry about—one was Alice dear, and the other was j 
Alice’s identity. mi 

At half-past eleven, Harmon in the chair addressed af [> 3 
audible remark to Harmon in the mirror: _ 

“If I wanted to, I could wrte like a streak to-mgrt 
But I don’t want te.” Sa 

Eventually, however, he did write that nig't, beginning 

at half-past twelve. He did it in sheer self-defense, t 

prevent himself from worrying. And, as he had correct) 

prophesied, he wrote like a streak. The grett 

defect was suddenly removed. and he had fount 

a woman who was as real to him as the realities 
$ of western Australia and the mines of Chile 
=. Dating from the clock at half-past twelve,té 


ww ceased in his own regard to be a bond salesmat | 


There was fear of making himself a spe 
tacle to Mrs. Westmacott, but he conquers 
it, and lost not a day in pleading her 
aid him He spoke of the mystery! 
though it were humorous, rather “ 
vital, but she wasn’t deceived, nor® 
she in any degree displeased. , 

She went painstakingly over : 
roster of guests, as weil as she cont 

recall it, and after she had ma 
Harmon whip his brain foram 
comprehensive description of 
elderly woman, she worked 
list of seven possibilities. Augie 
expense of time, she os 
over the telephone with each oe 
seven. None ol them had broug! 
a fnend named Alice. Theee die 
ent Alices had, indeed, been pre 
ent. but, on investigation, note 
of them would do tor Harmon 
‘Some one might have seen us together, 
said hopefuily. 

“Weil,” said Mrs. Westrmacott, hom ao 

temembet noticing? Whom can we ass: 
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The older woman got up and came over to her. 


Ati 

“arsed effort, he succeeded in remembering nine people, 
vs estmacott returned to the telephone. Six of the nine 
ea to tea at all, and the other three hadn’t noticed 


ne didn’t she say anything that would give you a clue, 


is ota word,” said Harmon morosely. “We didn’t talk about 
g but us.” 


teteupon, his mentor devoted herself to the thankless task 


4 all the casuals who had been brought there that 

austed  avabtished friends. It was a month before she had 

ids and Tesources, but she had accounted for seventeen 
traced them down without result. 


“My dear, he’s just wonderful!” 


“I’m afraid, Phil,” she said regretfully, “that’s as far as I 
can go. Never mind, dear; I'll find you another one.” 

Harmon, whose eyes had circles under them, shook his head. 

“‘That’s awfully good of you—but you can’t.” 

She endeavored to comfort him. 

“You're absolutely sure to run across her sometime, though, 
if she’s in any of the sets 1 know.” 

1 won’t ever stop hunting, Westmacott.” 

She put her hand on his shoulder. 

“Better stop worrying and forget her, Phil. 
for you.” 

“T don’t expect to forget her very soon.” 

“Men always forget. It’s natural.” 


It’ll be safer 
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Harmon shook his head. 

“Some do and some don’t. 1’m not going to.” 

His tone impelled her to take up the quest once more, and for 
the next six months she made a practise of cross-examining 
every acquaintance she met by accident or design. The cam- 
paign was fruitless, and Mrs. Westmacott began to be oppressed 
by the mystery. 

]t was in exactly six months that he came to her and told her 
that he had sold his book, and since this was her first intimation 
that he had even considered writing one, she was properly 
staggered. Her original reaction was one of wounded pride 
because he hadn’t shared the secret with her and come to her 
for advice and encouragement. After she had read the manu- 
script, she was slightly piqued because of the charming picture 
he had drawn of a younger woman whom he had seen and talked 
to for less than an hour. What grieved her most, however, was 
the realization that she had never previously detected his genius; 
and although s>e continued to love him as a foster-son, she never 
quite forgave hiin. 


In the main, the years were very kind to Harmon. They 
frosted his hair to a crisp gray, and they filled nis skin with com- 
fortable roundness, but they also gave him distinctions which 
served to keep him young and buoyant. If you had met him 
on the street when he was thirty-seven or -eight, you would cer- 
tainly have taken him for a citizen of importance, perhaps a 
banker or a corporation executive. None of the earmarks of his 
temperament stood out on him, and nothing complimented him 
so much as to be taken for a business man. 

When he was thirty-eight, Mrs. Westmacott gave up trying 
to convert him. It was a decade and a half, now, since she had 
begun to argue that he ought to marry, and although she was 
still firm in her belief that he ougit to, she simply got tired of 
saying so. 

“Tt’s like this,” said Harmon: “You've always told me I’m 
level-headed. Well, 1 can remember when I took my first riding 
lesson. I had an old cow-puncher for a teacher, and when he said 
we'd gallop, 1 told him that the most interesting thing to know 
beforehand wasn’t how to make the horse start galloping but 
how to make him stop it when I’d had enough. But you can’t 
stop being married after you’ve once started. And I’m scared. 
I’m afraid 1 might want to stop and couldn’t; so I’m afraid to 
start.” 

Mrs. Westmacott looked at him with the puzzled respect which 
every woman grants to a man with permanent fealty to a lost 
cause. 

‘*Haven’t you ever forgotten her, Phil? 

Harmon waved his hand in deprecation. 

“You don’t forget ideals.” Hehad flushed a little. ‘Oh, 
the worst of it was over in a few months. I’m not an idiot. 
But it’s the pleasantest thing that ever happened to me, and it 
doesn’t ever grow any dimmer.” 

“Tt’s an interesting fact,” said Mrs. Westmacott, “that you’ve 
put the same character in all nine of your books.” 

“But I haven’t!”’ he protested warmly. ‘Only in the first 
one. That is 44 

Mrs. Westmacott smiled. 

“Haven't I two eves? It doesn’t make any difference whether 
it’s a child or a grandmother—every woman you mention has 
got part of the same spirit as Alice dear. 1 tremble to think what 
you'd have done in the world if you’d ever found her, Phil.” 

Harmon made no answer. It was quite true that, for fourteen 
years, he had written exclusively, although in disguise, about 
the only woman he felt that he could really care for. He had 
long since stopped mourning for the individual, but never for a 
day had he neglected to recognize her influence. And he had never 
married, because he had never chanced to discover anyone who 
exerted a similar influence. Without it, he knew that the ex- 
periment would prove unsatisfactory. 

But at thirty-eight a bachelor has reveries which concern the 
future. Harmon wasn’t yet gunning for his romance, but he was 
hoping rather definitely that he should find it. And of a sudden, 
he touched upon the margin of it, and he was excited and shocked 
at the same time. 

It was perfectly natural for him to be excited about it, and he 
liked the emotion; but he was shocked, nevertheless—shocked 
by his inconsistency. The mtemory of Alice dear was still as clear- 
cut asa lovely etching, but when he fell in love for the second time, 
it was with a woman who wasn’t in the least like Alice dear. 
Again he thought that he wasn’t acting like himself at all. 

To be sure, she ran away with his fancy; but he didn’t under- 
stand himself any better on that account. She was a widow, 


the widow of a San Francisco broker, and she was a plump j 
creature a year or two younger than himseli. There ie 
apparent sentimentality in her; she had money of her op 
this, together with her tastes, had made her unusually inde 
dent. She wasn’t at all mercenary, but there was no is 
whatsoever that she adored her income. She dressed ty 
fection, and she was partial to diversions which were vey 
pensive. : 

At first sight, she hadn’t appealed to him particularly: 
after he had danced with her, she appealed to him a great 
more. He liked to dance with plump little women, eve 
though their fluffy hats caught him just under the chin. Anj 
danced splendidly, for the sheer joy of it, and he liked that 
Sne rode and swam and played golf as well as he did, and hy 
came obsessed with the idea that, even if the glamour of 
were lacking, he had unearthed some one who would m 
very perfect companion for him. 

There was nothing very dynamic about their courtship. j 
the proper occasion came, Harmon found that he had com 
control of his tongue; and Mrs. Graham, on the other side 
none of your fluttering débutantes. She was deeply impra 
and touched, and she showed it, but only in her eyes and in 
temporary unsteadiness of her fingers. A little later, she 4 
Harmon that, even before she had met him, she had kn 
from his works that she would love him, unless he chanced ty 
a hypocrite. 

Harmon had no sense of actual disloyalty toward 
ideal, but he was wondering what the future was going to 
to it. He had spent nearly a third of his life in the stric 
fidelity to a dream, and he was alarmed by the possibility 
as a result of this habit, he should daily translate Mrs. Gri 
into terms of somebody else. He didn’t think that sucha 
cedure would be very nice for Mrs. Graham, whether she kt 
of it or not. 

He was fond of her, and he admired her, and he bestowed y 
her all the volume of affection which had been accumula 
against this very situation, but sometimes he went into a he 
gloom of self-reproach. He couldn’t perceive that bis own 
had advanced while his imagination was permanently youth 
Even the physical variation between this woman who st 
loved him and the girl whose image he had carried on his hd 
for all these years was enough to distress him, not becauseitm 
him care the less for Mrs. Graham but because the cont 
wasn’t to be erased from his recollection, and he fancied t 
as a man of honor, he owed it to himself to erase it. He despi 
himself when he tried to fancy how Mrs. Graham would ap 
in a pale-blue frock. Mrs. Graham had a charming comple 
especially for her age, but she was undeniably out of the 
blue class. He was positive that she was the one woman li 
world for him now, but it unnerved him to concede that 
couldn’t wholly replace the perspective of Alice dear. 

When she repeated her inquiry if he really loved her, he di 
respond as blithely as perhaps she expected. 

“1 suppose you do have to ask tuat,” he said. “It’s thes 
with me when I get an idea for a book. The idea and | are engig 
and we know we’re going a long and pleasant road tog 
But, about once a day, that idea puts me off for a minute, 
says, ‘But are you sure you really love me?’ And after 
sworn 1 do, then we’re happier still, and get along better M Ouart 
course I do, Sara.” AW 

The answer was longer than it needed to be, but she reming Spots 
herself that he was an author. 

“ And didn’t you ever love anybody else?” 

Harmon jumped. caling 
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“What makes you ask that?” nded by 
“1’d hate to think you’re so callous that you could g0 ‘ 
thirty-eight years without a quiver,” she said nga ] 
“Besides, the more women you’ve loved the more I'm fiatte i 


I’m the one you finally picked out, ain’t 1?” D 


“There was one,” he said reluctantly. 
“Only one, Phil?” Cc 
“That’s all.” 
Mrs. Graham was in a position to be co:npassionate. he Cur 


“Wouldn’t she marry you? She had atrocious judgm ute 
Phil. But I’d like to kiss her. Tell me about it. Whit 
her name, and what did she look like?” 

Harmon writhed inwardly. 

“1 wrote a book about her—the first book I published ' 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Graham softly. She had read by 
books, and she had discernment. “Oh! That must have 
a Jong time ago, Phil. What we'd call a flapper now: a 

Harmon’s eyes had depths in them. (Continued om pe 
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— MCCUTCHEON — 


When it was tipped off to them that a Preacher with Weak Eyes and Button Shoes was getting ready to step in 
between them and their Bronxes, they waxed gleeful and asked, “Is it not to Laugh?” 


The Kable of the Wailing 


in the Desert. 


NCE the Slickers residing in the wind-swept Cafions 
of a Great City slowly made up their Minds to op- 
pose, Tooth and Nail, something that had already 

taken place. 

The Joke of 1915 had become the 4-act Tragedy of 1920. 
When it was tipped off to them, away back yonder in the 
bys of Two for a Quarter and Free Ham, that a Preacher with 
tak Eyes and Button Shoes was getting ready to step in be- 
een them and their Bronxes, they waxed gleeful and asked, 
sitnot to Laugh?” 

- had come out of the Box as follows: “‘Yes— 
3 not. 

Of all Sad Words of Tongue or Pen, the saddest are these: 
A Quart costs Ten.” 

While grim-visaged War held the Center of the Stage with all 
“Pots on him, the fanatical Villain known as Nat. Prohi. 
sneaked on R. U. E. 

A short Scuffle in the Darkness, and then the Lights went up, 
cling the red-handed Killer leering and triumphant, sur- 
nded by the mangled Corpses of the following Victims: 
Mr. Bacchus Clambakes 
J. Barleycorn Class Reunions 
Wassail Table d’Héte 
Demon Rum Welsh Rabbits 
Cabarets Nineteenth Hole 
Also ma lose Harmony Versified Toasts 

he oe ag the well-known Relatives of Mirth and Laughter. 
to the accompaniment of a Chautauqua 
bnager. re eW. C. T. U. After which, the gentlemanly 
that humorous organization of Practical 
fo pe Nas the Anti-Saloon League, came before the Cur- 
ro» “MMounced: ‘Thats all there is. There isn’t any 


And 
* the funniest part of the whole Farcical Proceeding seemed 
wat it was Even Thus. 


na Temperance Tract crystallizes into a Constitu- 


By George Ade 


Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon 


tional Amendment, it becomes an Obstruction which can neither 
be hopped over nor hooted out of the way. You may go ahead 
and tell the World as much. 

The Frame-up had been as public as an Electric Sign. 

The Boys with the Leaky Whiskers and the Girls with the 
flat-soled Shoes had stood out in the Timothy Hay and mega- 
phoned what they were going to do to the Toddy, the H. B., 
the Schooner, the Snit, and the Pony. 

A good many of the Bibbers and Blotters had the Scare thrown 
into them long before the awful Blow-off, but how could they 
form for an Interference? 

Nearly all of the Drinkers, even those of the most sincere 
and two-handed Variety, regarded Grog as a Side-Line and 
not their regular Business. 

They were in favor of some one getting out an Injunction, 
but they themselves, personally, did not fancy the Idea of lining 
up in Public with the beetle-browed Bouncers who slopped it out 
in the Dumps, and the lily-fingered Wholesalers who prune-juiced 
their Poisons, and the rosy-faced Pro-Germans who introduced 
the Ladies’ Entrance into quiet Residence Districts. 

The Sideboard seemed to rest under the Odium acquired by 
its Cousin, the Joint. 

Therefore the Prominent Citizens who snuggled up to the 
Cocktails each Twilight didn’t feel calle? upon to write to the 
Papers and explain that the Tired Business Man has a right to 
a Thirst after 6 P. M. 

They stood aside all during the yelping Warfare between the 
Water-Spaniels and the Rum-Hounds. 

They retained their Dignity as Innocent Bystanders until 
told that they would have to Keep House without the assistance 
of Plymouth, Gordon, Old Tom, or Vermouth, and then they 
began to act Loco. 

Freedom shrieked when Maraschino fell. 

Little knots of Men gathered in Side Rooms and said, in all 
Seriousness, “‘They have done it to us, but they mustn’t.” 

They stood around in a Circle and looked at the Corpse and 
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They stood around ia a Circle and looked at the Corpse and wondered if they had 
better use the Pulmotor at onze or wait until the Body became a little colder 


wondered if they had better use the Pulrotor at once or wait 
until the Body became a little colder. 

They had a fierce Time trying to abolish the Past Tense. 

Many a Pencil was worn skort as the prospective Sufferers 
tried to figure out how a pin-headed Minority could slip one over 
on a highly intelligent and convivial Majority. 

Lamentations were heard from behind the Sandwich Counters, 
where once the glinting Pilsners stood in a row, wearing their 


high white Collars demurely. 

And in the Vaudeville Palaces! 
Oh, Laddie! All the Buck Dan- 
cers said between Steps that it 
was no longer a Free Country. 

No talking—Something 
had to be pulled! 

There was occasional Mention 
of Beers and Light Wines. The 
Undercurrent of Sentiment fa- 
vored a certain Light Wine made 
in Scotland and flavored with 
Smoke. 

Finally, the Regulars felt them- 
selves pushed to the Verge of 
Desperation and were ready to 
compromise on any Potion that 
would move around after being 
taken, instead of lying quiet. 

They decided to Organize and 
put up a Battle? 

It is not on Record that the 
South made any Headway after 
the Civil War in getting the 
Slaves back to the Quarters. 

Also, History tells us that just 
after Charles the First was de- 
capitated, he remarked sadly, 
“Tt’s all off,” and made no at- 
tempt to replace his Head. 

Furthermore, it is related the 
Cesar said, just as the third 
Dagger passed neatly between 
the Ribs, “It is evident to me 
that they are not playing Tag.” 

But the poor Dill-Doll who 
was being burned up with Memo- 
ries of moist Afternoons at the 
Club, and whose Heart broke 
every time he recalled that Haig 
& Haig was once $1.25, and 
whose Tonsils were parched, 
and whose Tummy looked up 
at him pleadingly—he was not 


There was quite a 


Desert 


warned by the Examples of History ¢ 
guided by the Rules of Logic. 

He continued to stagger across the bun 
ing Sands, sustained by the reckless Hon 
that mebbe the Heavens would open w 
an Angel, all clad in White, would deg 
and hand him a Bottle of Bass’s Ale. 

This Longing for a small Percentage ¢ 
the Ingredient which converts a Wasti 
Fluid into Nectar struck him as being 
reasonable that he could not quite get 
View-point of the cruel Opposition, 

He forgot that the whole 18th Amed 
ment and all of the Paragraphs jn yp ‘ 
devastating Volstead Enactment relat, 
this same ingredient, commonly know 
The Kick. the 

He simply refused to believe that his( ho wo 


Friend was a Fugitive from Justice. vat 
In other words, he wanted what | A és 
wanted when he wanted it, regardless ectio 
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Ratification by the States or clinch 
Court Decisions in Alabama and Okk 
homa. 


Therefore he joined with many othersi octet 
signing a Paper which called for a Mag i ee 
Meeting and a lining-up of those who hill ck fro 


lieved that every Man had a right to decd 
whether he would merely stir it withaLo 
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The Chairman, in his Opening Remarks, said that the Ma aon 
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scend and hand him a Bottle of Bass’s Ale 


Issue was not a revival of the old Query: ‘‘Is Alcohol a Fod 
or merely the preliminary to Rough House?” 

He doubted if many of the Representative Citizens in frot 
of him had been Slaves of the Habit (Applause). (A Voie 
“Not Slaves—merely Playmates.’’) 

The loud Holler which he and his Associates were puttitlii count 
up was against the Usurpation of the Right which every Sta Kopecks, 
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and every Citizen had 
its or his Internal Affairs. ife for t 
Had not the Constitution gua, » Broa 
anteed that every Freeman bo 
under the Flag should be givireatene 
the Right of Way in the Pursiififen wo 
of Happiness? ur Shore 
Was it fair to ask a poor LOB Cres 9 
to pursue something conta. 
less than one-half of one 
cent.? A thousand Nevers! fad becoy 
He stood before them, not le to ge 
an Apologist or Defender of thi urkish | 
who had all that Good SUH Then 4 
locked up in the rely 
(Groans) but as a fearless AqOBfoice ho 
cate of the fundamental PriBnable to 
ples of Liberty laid down by ilince pi 
Fathers. For mc 
The next Speaker 
Recent Legislation as ani 
arable Injury to the heen 
Vocabulary and Standard ti 
tion. For ten Centuries 
Anglo-Saxons had_ labonousfitetty pa 
built up their Lexicon, 
at a time, and had garnet just to 
priceless Treasury of Song 
Storv. Now it was proposlhll strik, 
eliminate from our MoMiain 7, 
Speech and Native Literatur 
Terms, Phrases, and Passi 
having to do with the amon 
honored Custom of Wetting 
Whistle. By retroactive LE got 
tion it was proposed he 
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generations the principal Int 
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He continued to stagyer across the burning Sands, sustained Peoples had been that of sitll 
by the reckless Hope that mebbe the Heavens would 
open and an Angel, all clad in White, would de- 


up to the Table to get some a Bust 
Plasterec. Our whole Folk! Sler Ac 
was saturated with Malt Liq 
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a Jail Sentence. 


We was worried over the Shortage of 
ahor. Conceding that he, individually, 
Bight suffer no Inconvenience upon being 
others ieprived of an occasional Stingo, his heart 
for the Poor Working Man who came 
Who ck from a long 6-hour Day in the Mills, 
to deci ith only $14 to show for all his Toil, and 
und naught in the Growler except 


a 
Buttermilk. 


in Demand. 
(A Voicg 


ory Ctad 
ery SRKopecks, a careful Investor can 
oregultifmin Stewed the rest of his 


Ts. ife for the Price of a Front Seat 
tion gutta Broadway Show. It seemed 
man UO him that an Industrial Crisis 


be siv@reatened because the Working 
were being driven from 
Shores. 
poor (nes of Indignation arose from 
Audience when the next 
- one M@rator on the Bill told how it 
evers: Bed become practicably impossi- 
m, not Mle to get an Alcohol Rub in a 
er of Bath. 
ood “WH Then there arose a Gentleman 
‘archous ho related, in a trembling 
less Aare nice, how his Wife had been 
tal Pri pable to get any Brandy for her 
wn by Pie. 
4 for months no Green-Turtle 
ese up had been served at his 
a ub. Why? Because the Chef 
e Fe ad been turned down on_ his 
for Sherry. He said 
tur “me things were coming to a 
(Cries of Hear! 
garners: Just to give a Line on how a 
Song Piece of Law-Making 
~— ll strike out in all Directions, 
ur Testimony was then of- 
by a Tall Person with 
d Passi Glasses, introduced 
After-Dinner Comic. 
ive got 
d to ma 
»stors. 
ipal Ince 
sh-Speat 
it of ‘sit 


a lot more of us 
Just the 
Tpetrated, I ap- 
ond Head-Liner at the an- 
" Dust-out of the Fish and 
It was a 


maica Rum, rare old Madeira, and Mint 
jeps. Tf the 18th Amendment remained 
in the Books, hundreds of Words now in 
he Dictionary Would automatically become 
psolete. Nearly all of the Authors from 
Pen ai to Dickens would have to be 
the Libraries, for they extolled 
4 glorified a Practise which now calls 
u Every Volume of 
Wasi ‘esse would have to be expurgated and 
being ai of the Leaves torn out of the Song 
oks. Otherwise, coming Generations 
uld constantly be fed upon the Propa- 
Amend unda that Sparkling Wine is a Boon Com- 
+ in tia ion instead of a Deadly Toxin. There- 
relate i ehedared to raise his Voice, not on behalf 
NOWn WE the Distillers and Brewers but as one 

would preserve a valuable Heritage. 
t his( The foregoing was New Stuff to many 


fm How about our Foreign-Born Population? 
the Mel Qn account of the Shortage in Raisins and Dried Apples, the 
| a Fou! of home-made Product would inevitably be far short of 


Cut off from Schnapps and Dago Red, the simple Aliens 
ould either be driven by Ennui to read Bolshevik Literature, 

. fp ese they would flock back to the Old Country, where, on 
€ pultlgccount of present Depreciation of Kronen, Lire, Marks, and 


“I came just after the Cognac, and, believe me, I was a Ball of Fire from the 
minute I showed up. They cheered me before I said a Word. 
The Dialect went big. Every Anecdote a shriek" 


Bear! We assembled in the Egyptian Room, and all you could 
see, looking in any Direction, was a flock of Martinis. When 
we arrived at the Tables, we discovered that some Thoughtful 


Soul had left a Toddy at each Place. It was in a Bowl which, 


Spain. 


He stood before them, not as an Apologist or Defender of 
those who had all that Good Stuff locked up in the Ware- 
houses but as a fearless Advocate of the fundamental 
Principles of Liberty laid down by our Fathers 


probably, is now used as a Home for Goldfish. If my Memory 
serves me right, we had nothing whatever with the First Course 
except a small Tumbler of something aromatic, imported from 
The Entrée served to introduce a Gurgle which was 


very pale and nippy and of a 
delicate flavor. Simultaneous 
with the Roast came the Motif, 
or Dominating Theme, of the 
whole Composition, viz.: enough 
of the old Fizz-Bubble to drown 
a Whale. The Committee on 
Arrangements had made it Im- 
possible for the Dinner to be a 
Bobble. Several different Songs 
were being rendered at the same 
time, and only at Jntervals did 
it become evident that the Jazz 
Band of eighteen Pieces was still 
in Action. I came just after 
the Cognac, and, believe me, I 
was a Ball of Fire from the 
minute I showed up. They 
cheered me before I said a Word. 
The Dialect went big. Every 
Anecdote a shriek. Then, after 
the Kidding Stuff, a little sure- 
fire Gravy about the Old Flag. 
All of them up, waving Napkins. 
Many of them Weeping. One 
Prominent Citizen tried to kiss 
me. Altogether, it was one of 
the most thrilling and spectacu- 
Jar and emotional moments in 
my whole Career as a Dispenser 
of Beautiful Thoughts. Now 
for the Reverse Side of the Pic- 
ture. Last week I was invited 
to address the National Dele- 
gates to a Hub & Spoke Con- 
vention. They looked like Rep- 
resentative Citizens, and I have 
no doubt that, with the proper 
Environment and Supplies 
available, they could have loos- 
ened up and become Human. 
However, a timid Committee, 
possibly influenced.by motives of 
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Economy, had failed to take out any Insurance. As we moved 
slowly into the Banquet Hall, all we needed was some Silver 
Handles and White Gloves to make it a correct Imitation of the 
Funeral of a Brother Elk. During the Struggle with the Food, 
the Interns tried to force upon us something which came in a 
glass Pitcher and looked as if it had dripped from a Cotton 
Umbrella. Those who went to it became chilled in the Solar 
Plexus and benumbed in the Bean. Some of them turned Blue 
around the Gills. I think it was an Anesthetic. Long before 
it came my turn, I knew I was backed up against the Wall. 
Even those who had brought it on the Hip early in the Evening 
were now Fast Asleep with their EyesOpen. I’ma Game Bird, 
and I stood up when the Toastmaster, intended by Nature to 
be an Embalmer, solemnly announced my Name. _ It was the 
same Speech, word for word, that had torpedoed the Fish and 
Oyster Outfit, but now it was a Dud. The sure-fire Wheeze 
about two Irishmen named Pat and Mike fell flat and then lay 
still. All the Faces were dead. Nota Wrinkle. Even the guar- 
anteed Guff about ‘Old Glory’ was a Fiasco. Gentlemen, two 
years ago I was a Barn-Burner and now I am Chilblain. What 
is more, that Noble Institution, the Ten-Dollar Banquet, has 
taken the Count. Do you realize what that means? Every 
great movement for nation-wide Reform or Civic Improvement 
has originated with a Dinner at which Food ran second. How 
are we to organize for Progress if the organizing Machinery 
cannot be lubricated? Don’t you know that every Presidential 
Boom is launched at a so-called Banquet? I submit that it 
is impossible to launch anything in a Dry Dock. Think it 
over.’ 

“T am what is known as a Professional Best Man,” began the 
next Speaker. “My Job is to get behind the terrified Boob who 
has decided to take a Chance, and push him across the Line. 
Speaking from long Experience, I want to warn you that the 
Dry Wedding is going to increase the Horrors of Getting Yoked. 
In the old Days, the Groom would pass away about two Days 
before the Ceremony, while surrounded by his Bachelor Friends, 
and remain in Coma during the Ordeal. When he finally opened 


“Tt was the same Speech, word for word, that had torpedoed the Fish and Oyster Outfit, but now it 
was a Dud. The sure-fire Wheeze about two Irishmen named Pat and Mike fell flat 
and then lay still. All the Faces were dead. Not a Wrinkle” 


his Eyes, he would find Petty applying Cold Towels to the fey 
ish Egg and saying: ‘Come to, Dearie! It’sall over, and here, 
are in Atlantic City!’ Now it is proposed that the poor ( 
shall go through the Barrage with nothing under the Belt eat 
Aniline Punch. I don’t think the average Male is equal tod 
He will probably Welsh. The result will be a gradual Decras 
in the number of Marriages and ultimate Race Suicide.” ~ 

After the Hand-Clapping had subsided, there arose a sid 
looking person of Ruddy Hue whose Conk had never got tig 
way through the use of Lemon Phosphate. 

“T fear I am somewhat out of place in this disinteress 
Gathering,” he said, “because I have a low-down Confegj 
to make. Your Uncle Dudley is sore on the 18th Amendmy 
because he has an old-fashioned physical Craving for an og 
sional Hooker out of the Tall Decanter. He likes to hear i 
Birds sing, see the Flowers unfold, and forget that he has aj 
Relatives. After a long Day of Contact with the Buzzing 
sects who now people the Earth and wear tailor-made Cloths 
I want either a Slug of Hootch or a Shot in the Arm. Thy 
who are now revising the Universe shouldn’t rob us of our Cy 
soler until after they have publicly executed all Chinless Me 
with Celluloid Collars, all Peroxide Janes with soiled Wh 
Shoes, all thin-legged Johnnies who smoke Medicated Cigg 
ettes, all large-eyed Commuters with overhanging Mustachd 
and various other Hazards that now encumber the public Tha 
oughfares. They make it absolutely necessary for us to Drin 
and then go and hide our Liquor on us. That is why 1m 
stand on my Hind Legs and declare that I will obey the 18 
Amendment even as the 15th Amendment is respected eve 
where south of Chattanooga.” 

A roar of Protest arose, and the Meeting collapsed into Di 
order. It became evident that the Party with the Purple Bell 
was the only genuine Booze-Fighter present and likewise tig 
only one who would go so far as to evade the Law. 


Moral: The Recipe for Preserving Personal Liberty will ha 
to be worked out in the Kitchen. 
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“T look for no elegant ease 
In carrying burdens like these 
But Campbell’s good kind 
Quite eases the grind 
And lightens my efforts to please.” 


DINNER | 


TOSEPH CAMPBELL GOMPANY 
AMDE N, N.J.,U-SA- 


And mid-summer at that! 


Three meals a day for a healthy hungry family 
is no light task for the conscientious housewife at 
any time. In mid-summer unless cleverly managed it 
becomes an almost unbearable burden. 

Yet nourishing food is just as necessary in summer 
as in winter. The appetite needs more coaxing too. 

Here is where Campbell’s Vegetable Soup with 
its delicious vegetables, invigorating beef stock and 
strength-giving cereals plays an important part in 
keeping up the family health and condition. 

Get the full benefit of this seasonable help. Order 
a dozen at a time. 


21 kinds 


15c a can 
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HIS delicate, Day Dream fra- 


grance, so suggestive of the. 


pure, wholesome odor of sum- 
mer flowers, is presented alike in 
Day Dream Talcum, Face Powder 
and Perfume. 


Day Dream L’Echo containing 
perfume miniature and Face 
Powder sample, mailed postpaid 
for 25 cents. Address Dept. X. 


STEARNS, Perfumer 
DETROIT 


| again. The Blue Star Navigation Com- 
| pany was making money so fast that now it 
dealt in millions where once it had dealt in 
thousands. In the excitement of war, Mr. 
Ricks forgot the five thousand dollars he 
had invested so casually in Joey Bender's 
wild pineapple scheme, and, with the per- 
emptory dismissal of Axel Gustafson as 
master of the Orion, Cappy even forgot the 
ten thousand dollars that prize bonehead 
had cost him. He was quite up to his 
| ears in more important matters when Joey 
Bender dropped in from nowhere one after- 
noon and interrupted his siesta. 

“Well, young Take-a-Chance,” the old 
gentleman saluted him, “how is the bread- 
fruit industry? Or was it tangerines? ” 

Joey smiled. 

“Neither. Pineapples, Mr. Ricks. The 
idea actually works. At first, the express 
company ordered single pineapples from a 
wholesale produce house; then they started 
buying them by the crate, and now they’re 
ordering by the ton from Honolulu.” 

“Bless my mildewed soul!” 

“You might have noticed that Miss 
Patten is no longer employed in Mr. Skin- 
ner’s department. I have married her. I 
had to, sir. It requires all of the time of 
two persons to care fcr our pineapple busi- 
ness.” 

“Joey, I’m an old man—don’t shock 
me!” 

“I’m afraid I’ll have to, sir. Here’s a 
statement of our operations up to the first 
of last month, together with a check for 
your original investment, and another 
smaller check, which is in the nature of a 
dividend, and covers interest on your in- 
vestment at ten per cent. to date. 

“By the holy pinkx-toed prophet!” 

“Oh, yes; it pays to advertise.” 

Cappy stared at him dazedly. 

“And the orders are really coming in by 
mail as the result of your crazy advertis- 
ing?” 

“Crazy nothing! I’ve cut the price on 
our pineapples, and I’m delivering by par- 
cel-post a superpineapple at less money 
, than any fruit stere in America can deliver 
‘a mediocre pineapple. Orders are coming 
in by the thousands.” 

“Ts business steadily increasing?” 

“Well, not so steadily as I could desire. 
It will increase, however, by leaps and 
bounds if we increase our advertising ap- 
prepriation.” 

“Shoot the piece!” cried Cappy en- 
thusiastically. ‘Let the tail go with the 
hide, Joey! Cancel these checks and 
spend the money on advertising; crowd 
your hand while the pineapple crop is on 
the market.” 

“Tt will be on the market practically all 
year long, Mr. Ricks. As my partner, I 
dare say you have no objection to our firm 
discharging my wife to attend to her house- 
hold duties. I plan to hire two smart girls 
to take her place and handle the increased 
business in pineapples, while I scout round 
for some other profitable line of endeavor.” 

“Got any idea what you'd like to take a 
flier at?”” Cappy demanded eagerly. Joey’s 
success had pleased him. He had a tre- 
mendous admiration for initiative and faith 
in cnesclf. 

“The pineapple game will bog down in 
about six months, Mr. Ricks. By that 
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Cappy Ricks Comes Back 


(Continued from page 43) 


time, I will have reached the majority ; 
folks wno have a_ hankering for nice 
fresh Hawaiian pineapple; after the 
have ordered two or three pineapples, t 
novelty will wear off and they’ll begin ty 
find fault with the quality of the goo 
That’s human nature, you know. Hoy. 
ever, [’ll get you back your original ine. 
ment, the ten thousand dollars necessary 
to pay your bets with Mr. Skinner ap; 
Captain Peasley, interest on the whok 
works, and perhaps the price of a new cy, 
To be frank, however, we’ve got to do some. 
thing else if you are to win your bets.” 

“Well, I feel sporty about you, Joey, 
Make a suggestion.” 

“An old crab-apple of an unck of 
mine died recently and left an estate con. 
sisting mainly of about a thousand acs 
of fine hardwood timber—mostly ches. 
nut and poplar, with some hickory- 
down in Louisiana. There’s a 
tumble-down sawmill on the property, | 
understand, but it hasn’t been operate 
for several years, due to the fact that th: 
old man was shy of working capita 
From all I can learn, he was a mighty 
poor business man. I have fallen heir to 
the property I describe.” 

Cappy Ricks cocked up his ears, $0 w 
speak. 

“What’s it worth, Joey?” 

“Nothing very much—to me, until | 
can acquire sufficient capital to operate it 
Even then, I’d be taking a chance, be 
cause I do not know the manufacturing 
end of the lumber game or the selling ent 
of the hardwood-lumber game. I daté 


say I’ll have to sell the property for whiff 


I can get for it. The opportunities ber 
on the Coast are too good to warrant meil 
wasting my young life in the swamps ¢ 
Louisiana.” 

“Come clean, Joey. You haven't sput 


this tale of your hardwood _inheritancy 


just to hear yourself talk. You have a! 
idea, Joey. Do not deny it.” 
“T have,” Joey admitted; “only, 
doesn’t amount to much. If I col 
manage to ship the output of that litt 
mill to England, I’d clean up a bank-r0l 
that a greyhound couldn’t jump 0. 
Do you know that over there you can gt 
two hundred and fifty dollars for number 
two poplar, and chestnut is higher? Ifa 
fellow could make delivery, I believe hed 
get three hundred, perhaps three fl) 
for bis number one. And I sould jut 
that the lumber could be manufactur’ 
and landed at an Atlantic-coast port i 
at least fifty dollars per thousand. 
Ca nodded. 
“What's to prevent you from, 
to England in moderate quantities: 
course, the war has shot freights s*' 
high——”” 
“There’s an embargo on the acceptar 
of any freight by British-owned ves 
unless that freight is absolutely neo) 
to the conduct of the war. They an: 
along without hardwood lumber 
quite a while over there. W ould pei 
sider a proposition to buy 4 pho 
in that hardwood property—I 
a very, very reasonable price—an iY 
a flier with me in the om = 
I know a good man to man é 
and I aed, if I really had to, 1. 
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sweater for every frock 


—now that you can wash them yourself 


‘*T do believe that’s another sweater, Betty! 
You-have more sweaiers than any other 
THREE girls J] know.”’ 


‘‘Well, as a matter of fact, my dear, it 
isn’t a new one—it’s just washed.” 

‘That fuzzy, woolly sweater washed? I 
simply don’t believe it!”’ 


‘“SOf course it’s washed, goosey. In Lux 
suds just the same as your blouses. It 
does look new, doesn’t it ?’’ 


Lux whisks into the most wonderful suds. 
You just swish your sweater around in 
them and squeeze the rich lather again 
and again through the soiled spots. 'There’s 
not the least bit of rubbing. 


~ Rubbing hard cake soap on wool is 
simply fatal, you know. Either you get the 
tiny fibres all mixed up and matted, or 
else you pull them so far apart they never 
can go back. And of course when you 


scrub the soap out again, you’re scrub- 
bing the pretty colors out, too! 


The Lux way is so different. It’s so care- 
ful and so gentle with the delicate wool 
fibres, You can trust the brightest Shetland, 
the fuzziest Angora to these pure suds. 


Your newest gay golf sweater with its 
short sleeves and big checked scarf that 
tucks through the belt and floats away—- 
don’t let it grow loose and baggy, nor get 
ridiculously small and tight. Launder it the 
Lux way. It will come out softand shapely, 
fit just as perfectly as the day you boughtit. 


Lux is so easy to use, so wonderfully 
quick. And it can’t possibly hurt any 
fabric or color that can be trusted to 
water alone. Your grocer, 
druggist or department store 
has Lux,—Lever Brothers 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


HOW To WASH SWEATERS 


ey can two tablespoon‘uls of Lux to a 
mbet be tallon of water. Whisk into a rich 
d you co a very hot water and then add 
ater until lukewarm. Work your 
meal Al up and down in the suts—do 
and Squeeze the suds again and again 
mati hi Rinse three 
“queeze the water 
e the “do nof wring. Spre 
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FATHER and SON 


On the golf course— 


a way that you never 
Fibre Fae would otherwise— 


iver 


fathers get a contact 
with sons—and sons 
with fathers—that is 
at once beautiful and 
beneficial to both. 

Play golf with your 
boy this season—and it 
will be good for him— 
and good for you. 


“MACGREGOR” 
golf clubs for almost a quarter 
of acentury have stood for all 
that quality can mean. This 
quality is built right into the 
club—from ground to grip— 
because every man in our shops loves 
his work and takes pride in the 
product. Every workman, too, knows 
the game—knows how to make good 
clubs—because our people all play 
golf themselves on our own course. 


The sensation of the season iS 
the MACGREGOR Ball. Get one 
today from your Pro or Dealer. 


Write us for free catalog. 
THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR 
& CANBY CO. 


Dept. 10 DAYTON, OHIO 
Established 1829 


WYER 


Z. 


we offered su 
This diamond banking house rated at over $1,000, 
money on high grade jewelry. Unpaid loans must be sold. 


Pay Full Prices 


Customers letters prove tremendous savings. Everything sent 


onapproval. Try to match for 60 percent more. 
Write fer Latest Bargain List. Send your name and address 
for latest bargain list. No obligations. Write today—now. 


Jos. De Roy & Sens, 3065 De Roy Bullding 


Only Opposite Post Office Pitt: oon ~ 
References by permission: Bank of Pittsbu . A.. Marine 
National Bank, Union Trust Pa. 


Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


+ 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 


State St., Marshall, Mich. 


 deal,”’ sighed Joey. 


| clearly. 


_Dunnage! 


sell the output handily enough right here 
on the Coast. Suppose I investigate fully 
and report back. We might make a small 
piece of change.” 

“No,” Cappy replied promptly. ‘‘It’s 
a piker’s layout, and that’s something I’ve 


| never permitted myself to get interested 
| in, unless I am pretty well convinced that 


the dividends to accrue wil! be computed 
on the basis of pikers’ odds.” 

‘Well, I guess that settles our hardwood 
“T’ll have to rustle 
up something better—I see that very 
Well, good-day, Mr. Ricks. I'll 
see you when it’s time to declare our next 
dividend. I think we'll declare a big one 
and quit while the quitting is good.” 

Long after Joey Bender had left his 
office, Cappy Ricks sat on his spine in 
his swivel chair, his feet on his desk. 
He was not thinking of anything in par- 
ticular—merely resting his agile brain, in 
fact—although occasionally he did think 
of curious Joey Bender and the problem of 
getting hardwood lumber to England. 
Surely there must be some way to beat this 
infernal embargo that kept him and Joey 
Bender from making a bully profit. Sup- 
pose the freight-rate was about a hundred 
and fifty dollars per thousand feet across 
the submarine-infested Atlantic? If they 
could only secure the space, they could 
afford to pay that price and still make a 
profit of at least fifty dollars per thousand. 

Strangely enough, it was not the profit 
to be derived from the successful delivery 
in England of, say, a million feet of hard- 
wood lumber that interested Cappy, but 
rather the profit to be derived from a 
single paltry thousand feet. He who, for 
forty years, had figured to sell Oregon- 
pine lumber at anywhere from a loss to 
five-dollars-a-thousand profit—never more 
—could get a thrill out of the contempla- 
tion of hardwood lumber selling at a profit 
of fifty dollars per thousand, whereas 
mention of a million-dollar profit left him 
singularly cold. 

Cappy took a firmer bite on his post- 
prandial cigar, settled lower in his chair, 
and brought his mind to grapple with the, 
problem. At the end of an hour, he was 
no nearer the solution, and, with a sigh, 
he dismissed it for the day. 

“The only lumber that will ever be 
shipped to England during this war will 
be clear Pacific-coast spruce for air-plane 
stock, and number-two and number-three 
Oregon pine, one by six to one by twelve 
inches, to be used as dunnage,”’ he reflected. 

And then his curious mind back-tracked 
and halted at that word “dunnage.” 
Synonymous with refuse lum- 
ber. Why—why should dunnage be con- 
“ined to the cheapest kind of Oregon 
pine? Why not number-one and number- 
two poplar, chestnut, and hickory? 

“By the holy pink-toed prophet!” 
Within the minute, he had Joey Bender on 
the telephone. ‘I’ve solved the enigma, 
Joey!” he cried, with all the enthusiasm of 
a child. “I'll ship hardwood lumber to 
England in spite of hell, high water, 
German submarines, and British em- 
bargoes, and, what’s more, I'll ship it 
free gratis. Joey, Joey, listen to me, you 
young burglar! I have a scheme for clear- 
ing at least two hundred dollars a thou- 
sand. Why, since the world began, no 
lumberman has dared to dream of a 
profit of such magnitude. Come down and 
see me right away, my boy.”’ 
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“Down in a pig’s whisper, sir!” —_ 
Joey. 


“The proposition is as simple ag gy 
ing fish in a bathtub, my boy,” Cy 
explained, ten minutes later. “By qm i 
holy pink-toed prophet! As a sport 
proposition, it’s without a peer. Jj 
profit is beside the issue, Joey. ‘It’ 
devilish idea of beating the impos 
that tickles me to death. Joey, do y 
know what dunnage is—I mean, jn 
shipping world?” 

“That’s the refuse lumber they uy; 
stowage of cargo, isn’t it? For buili 
partitions and platforms between differ 
kinds of freight, shoring up the cq 
against the sides of the ship to keg 
from shifting, and all that sort of thi 
That lumber is dunnage, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is, my son,” replied Cappy solema} 
“Does the analysis of that mystic w 
inspire you with a brilliant though 

“Inspire me? Mr. Ricks, it more ti 
inspires me. It blamed near cause} 
to burst into tears because I didn't thi 
of it myself. The reason ships purt 
refuse lumber for dunnage is bec f 
quite frequently they fail to use the sa 
lumber for dunnage again, and since 
dunnage is so frequently a total loss y 
the completion of a voyage, they | 
cheap lumber and make the loss as sm 
as possible. A ship may require twenty 
twenty-five thousand feet for dunnage 
stow a general cargo for Cardiff, but w 
she comes home with a cargo of coal, 
doesn’t need the dunnage. It’s in 0 
way; so the skipper heaves it overs 
onto the dock, and the dock-rats & 
themselves to it. Nobody will buy . 
because the skipper hasn’t time to pei 0 
it, and everybody knows that.” g 

“Proceed!” Cappy ordered curtly. 

“We will rehabilitate that little col 


pot of a mill my uncle bequeathed med sl 
proceed to manufacture hardwood lumi u 
Anything worse than number two | y 
be sold locally to box factories, plati E 


mills, and so forth, but our number 1 
and number two will be  shippel 
England—as dunnage!”’ th 
Cappy Ricks threw up both ams: n 
gazed at the ceiling, as if he would i 
rebuke the Almighty for an unwot 
deed. 
“C) Lord,” he demanded, “why did} a 
put it into this bird’s head to qui § re 
Ricks Lumber and Logging Compatl yc 
He turned to Joey. “ Proceed!” he ortet 
“About the time we are ready too 


mence shipments to various Atlantic 4 yc 
ports,” Joey continued, “I shall © cu 
New York and see the purchasing % to 
for the British government—— Ne 


“Give you a letter of introducti! 
the son of a gun. He’s an Ame qu 
banker,” Cappy interrupted. “Cams 

“T shall have little difficulty as 
esting the British government's pure 
agent in my plan, because my plan | 
templates the saving of consid 
money to that government, althout 7 
shall not confine my philanthropy wt 
operating for the government alone 
shall make a contract to fi 


absolutely free of cost, with 


and number-two hardw 
several sorts for dunnage, + 
wharf——” 


oey. Sat 


“You're too generous, J 


the cost of transportation 
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and my nails arent 


"Theyll be here in 


fifteen minutes— 


fit to be seen!” 


HE telephone bell rang. 

“I’m so glad you are at 

home. We'll be right 
over,” said a voice. ‘‘Good!” 
she cried. Then her eyes fell to 
her hands. Her heart sank. 
Such battered looking nails! 

She knew, too, that no amount 
of magnificence and good groom- 
ing on formal occasions would 
efface the impression made by 
once appearing careless in an off- 
guard moment. 

Have you ever been caught in 
such a predicament? Does the 
unexpected occasion always find 
your hands at their loveliest? 
Exquisitely cared for nails, that 
so unmistakably tell to the world 
their story of personal fastidious- 
ness. 

It is the simplest thing always 
to be sure of your nails! Just 
amatter of giving them the. same 
regular attention that you do 
your hair and teeth. 

Do not clip the cuticle. When 
you do so it is impossible to avoid 
cutting the sensitive living skin, 
too. The skin tries to heal these 
cruel little hurts and growing 
quickly, forms a thick, ragged 


cuticle. It gives to your nails 
that frowsy and unkempt look 
that makes you self-conscious 
every time people notice your 


hands. 


But you can have nails so 
charming that it will be a pleas- 
ure to display your hands! 


Just soften and remove 
the cuticle with Cutex, the 
harmless cuticle remover 


Twist a bit of cotton around 
the end of an orange stick (both 
come in the Cutex package). 
Dip it in the Cutex and gently 
work around the base of each 
nail. Push back the dead cuti- 
cle. Then wash your hands and 
push the cuticle back while 
drying. Always when drying 
the hands, push the cuticle back. 


The Cutex way keeps the cuti- 
cle smooth and unbroken —the 
nails in perfect condition. ‘Make 
a habit of Cutex. Then you will 
never know the mortification of 
ragged hangnails and clumsy 
cuticle. - 

If you wish to keep the cuticle 
particularly soft and pliable so 
that you do not need to manicure 
as often, apply Cutex Cold Cream 
at night on retiring. 

Get Cutex at any drug or de- 
partment store. Cutex, the cu- 
ticle remover, comes in 35c and 
65c bottles. Cutex Nail White, 
Cold Cream and Nail Polish are 
each 35c. 


Six manicures for 
20 cents 


Mail the coupon below with two 
dimes and we will send you an 
Introductory Manicure Set, con- 
taining enough of the Cutex pro- 
ducts for at least six complete 
manicures. Send for it today. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 
West 17th St., New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address 
Northam Warren, Dept. 508, 200 
Mountain Street, Montreal. 


Mail this coupon with two dimes today to Northam 
Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 


Name 


Street... 
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where the car is loaded to the dock where _ner’s heart yet. And Matt Peasley; 
it is discharged. That will give them Yankee, too. Holy sailor, but won't the 
dunnage at just about fifty per cent. of i 
what refuse Oregon pine is costing them 
now at the hands of their local dealers.” 
“The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. ing is as good as we anticipate, I ma heck 
On consideration of our charitable action, those two birds into another bet.” 
it will be agreed that the master of every ¥ 


— 


Unhealthy gums denoted 
by tenderness and bleeding 


| 


‘ Report to me, Joey 
how you are getting along, and, if they 


NHEALTHY 


rs er ship accepting our dunnage is to exercise IV 
sl gumskill the extra care and discretion in the use of 


IT was a morning in September, 1o;; 
For many months the Blue Star Navigi. 
tion Company and the Ricks Lumber ani 
Logging Company had been managing t 
toddle along without the aid of th 


| said dunnage. For instance, they shall 
|not use number one on the tops of 
| barrels where the chines would cut into 
| the wood—— ” 
“Tt’s hard to make a dent in hardwood, 


best of teeth. To 
keep the teeth sound 
keep the gums well. 
Watch for tender and 
bleeding gums. This is 
a symptom of Pyor- 


‘ : thea, which afflicts Joey. But I get you. In this case, they president emeritus, Alden P. Ricks, jy 
FOR z ns sa five people | will use number two.” the war had brought to Cappy other fj 
wee “Exactly. Et cetera, ct cetera. Also, to fry, as it were. He had succeeded i 


Pyorrhea menaces 
the body as well as | 
the teeth. Notonlydo 
the gums recede and | 
cause the teeth to de- 
cay, loosen and fall 
out, but the infecting 
Pyorrhea germs lower 
the body’s vitality and 
cause many serious 
ills. 

To avoid Pyorrhea, 
visit your dentist fre- 
quently for tooth and 
gum inspection. And 
use Forhan’s For the | 
Gums. 


Forhan’s For the 
Gums will prevent 
Pyorrhea—or check 
its progress—if used 
in time and used 
consistently. Ordi- 
nary dentifrices can- 


securing an appointment as a Knighi 
of Columbus secretary with the Forties) 
Division at Camp Kearney, following th 
rejection of his application for a simi 


upon arrival in England, the dunnage is 
to be piled out on the dock by the ship’s 
crew, without charge to us, and is there- 
_upon to become our property absolutely. 
| Thereafter, we sell it to some responsible position with thes’. M. C. A. and (i 
retail yard at a slight reduction from the aught Matt Peasley and Mr. Skinne 
market price és knew to the contrary) the Jewish Welfar 
| ‘Reduction,’ your grandmother! Joey, Board and the Salvation Amy. 

| you'll die poor!” Immediately after Cappy had donne! 


‘Also, sir.”” Joey continued, “‘we sell for his uniform and developed into th 
proudest, happiest little old man is 


cash only, F. O. B. wharf, which puts the 
risk of fire and the cost of protecting the North America, Mr. Skinner had temp. 
rarily appropriated the old gentleman; 


dunnage up to the purchaser.” 
“‘What else— while we’re on that head, office and turned his own lair over to th: 
assistant manager of the lumber depar. 


Joey?” 
ment. 


“That’s enough, isn’t it?” 

- | “Certainly not! Ah, my boy, it is the On the morning in question, the ef: 

|attention to little inconsiderate trifles cient Skinner, entering Cappy’s old office 

firmandhealthy,the | that spells the difference between affluence was amazed to discover no less a perso 
than Cappy himself occupying the chair 


ruin. We shall stipulate payment 
it today. If gum- | for our dunnage in United States goldcoin, that had been sacred to him for a quarte 
Ps | on an exchange-rate not lower than of a century. The president emeritts 
according to direc- | four eighty-five to the British pound was arrayed in the habiliments of ivi 
— sterling. Then, should the rate of ex- life, and he looked singularly unhappy. 
| change go to glory as the result of this “Well, well, well!” he barked rapidly 
/war, the Bender Import and Export ‘Don’t stand there, Skinner, looking asi 
/Company will have a seat on top of the you were gazing upon my astral Lot. 
How the deuce are you?” 


THE GUMS 


BRUSH YOUR TEETH 


FORMULA OF ay 
New YORK 
SPECIALIST IM 

‘DISEASES OF THE MOUTH 


PREPARED FOR THES 
PRESCRIPTION OF THE: 


DENTAL PROFESSION 


ment. 


35c and 60c tubes 
A in U.S. and Can. 


for special treat 
world. Anything else, Joey?” 


FORHAN CO. “Nothing of any importance, sir. The ‘““My dear Mr. Ricks! This is the sur 
GUMS vorhan’s, Lea, TCMAinder will be the mere working-out prise of my life. It’s great to have you f 
Montreat —sOf details. Of course, if our own mill can- back with us.’’ And Skinner shook hanés } 


warmly. 
| “It may be great for you, Skinner, dea 
boy,” the old gentleman replied dreary 
“but it’s death to me.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Mr. Ricks. When wet 


not keep up with the demand, we will buy 
| in the open market and keep up the 
supply of dunnage. What do we care, 
| provided we are making a healthy profit?” 

Cappy Ricks pressed his desk-button, 


and Mr. Skinner presently appeared. 
“Skinner, my dear boy,” Cappy in- 
formed him, “you will wire that man 
Casey, our assistant superintendent at 
the Astoria mill, to report to me here 


you demobilized from the K. C.?” 
wasn’t demobilized, Skinner. 

went over the hill.” : 
“What hill?” demanded Mr. Skinnet 

he not being versed in military phrs 


DIAMO 


Fora Few Cents aDay 


SEND your name and address and we will send 
_you our 128-page book of diamond bargains. 
It is the result of nearly 100 years’ experience 
and shows you millions of dollars’ worth of 
jewelry to choose from—and pay for at the 
rate of only a few cents a day. 


No Money Down 


The diamond you select will be sent upon your 
simplerequest—without a penny down, Then if 
you do not think it thegreatest bargain you have 
ever seen. send it back at our expense. If you 
decide to keep it, your credit is good 


8% Yearly Dividends 


You are guaranteed an 8 per cent yearly in- 
crease in value on al] exchanges. You can also 
earn a5 percent bonus. The book tells how. 


Write Today 


Send your name and address today—NOW. You 
will be under no obligation. You will receiveour- 
128-page diamond book by thenext mail. Send 
your name and address NOW ‘to Dept. 4F 


MLYON6CO 


yy 1 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


ology. 

A. W. O. L.,” Cappy elucidate! 
“T’ve deserted.” 

“Good gracious! Why?” 

“They wouldn’t let me go abroad with 
my division. Said I was too old to stan 
the gaff. The boys did their best by 7 
smuggled me aboard the navy transpe 
in the bass-drum case, but Jimmy 4% 
found me. I offered him five thoustt 
dollars to shoo me across, but he was 0 
of those confirmed old navy men wi + 
sense of duty ingrained in his 1s 
soul. So, when I saw I couldn't make x 
grade, Skinner, I just naturally ot 
could have gone back to another {1 
ing-camp, but when a man’s soldier a‘ 
long as I have with one outfit, he bt 
happy with another. One has to ag 
all over again to make new friends 
any old time I can’t be a belliger “d 
be a civilian and sell Liberty at 
What’s new around the shop, Skim 


| immediately if not sooner. And get a 
/man to take his place. He'll be working 
for me for a couple of years. That will be 
all, Skinner.” 

“T always like to plant my own man on 
an important job,” Cappy continued, 
turning to Joey. ‘‘Casey is a marvel. 
He can manage a mill on less money than 
most men. Yes; you'll have to buy 
considerable lumber on the outside, Joey. 
You'll be landing at least half a mullion 
feet of dunnage in England every month, 
and we might as well start buying right 
away. Turn over the pineapple trade to 
Mrs. Bender and go after the real money. 
Draw on me for your requirements, 
and don’t stand there looking at me 
with your teeth in your mouth. Git! On 
the job, you young bandit! By the holy 
pink-toed prophet, you’re losing money 
for our firm this minute. If this war lasts 

one year and you do your Christian duty 
| by us both, I’ll break that infernal Skin- 


. 


— | 
WITH IT 
— i 
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simil initia: Fortunate are the children in homes made 
ind. (for musical by the Columbia Grafonola. An 
honest liking for good music comes to them 
oe naturally, and quite without conscious effort 
rto the _ You need not worry over the children spoil- 
man it oa =. ing your valuable records. The Non Set Auto- 
temp matic Stop, an exclusive Columbia feature, 
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MAE MURRAY SAYS: “HYGLO is an indispensable 
eature of my traveling outfit.” MAE MURRAY 


A Stage Secret 


EAUTI!UL stars of the stage and screen 

are forever in the limelight of critical in- 
spection. They realize that every detail of 
their toilette— especially the finger nails — 
must be perfect. Else a fair face, lovely 
figure and exquisite gowns go for naught. 
Stage secrets are not jealously guarded, so 
Miss Murray and other renowned beauties 
admit that they owe much of their fame for 
beautiful hands to the use of 


HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 


So simple to use and so certain in results. _ 
In addition to manicure preparations, HYGLO 
products comprise compact face powders and 
rouges in all shades, to beautify without injur- 
ing the skin; cosmetique for eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, in black, brown and blonde (removed 
with water), lip sticks, eyebrow pencils, etc., at 
35¢, 50¢, $1.co and $1.50. 


Small trial samples of 
Hyglo Cuticle Remover 
and Nail Powder sent 
on receipt of 10 cents 
in coin. 


GRAF BROS., Inc. 
Established 1873 


125 West 24th St., N.Y. 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co. 
Inc., Selling Agents 
171 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


‘the Meyer Both College is conducted as a 
Department of the Meyer Both Company, the 
most widely known commercial art organiza- 
tion in the field, who produced and sold last 
over 12,600 commercial drawings—used 

the leading advertisers of the United States 
and Canada. 
YOU get the benefits of 19 years’ successful 
experience in this course—and are taught 
the very fundamentals which en- 
abled this organization to domi- 
nate its field. To give you facts 
you ought to know about this 
intensely interesting, highly paid 
profession—(equally open tomen 
and women)—we will send our special 
book, “YOUR OPPORTUNITY,” if you will 
pay half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 


Meyer Both College of Commercial Art 
Address Dept. 22 


N. E. Cor. Michigan Ave. at 
20th St... CHICAGO, ILL. 


“A lot of new money and a lot of new 
emplovees with flat feet and fluttering 
hearts, sir. The war has about wrecked 
our old organization. By the way, that 
hardwood investment you made _ with 
Joey Bender is turning out rather well.” 

“How well?” Cappy sat up with great 
suddenness. 

‘Well, it has paid nearly a hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars in dividends to 
date.” 

“Hm-m-m. Harumph-h-h.” Cappy 
looked up the telephone number of the 
Bender Import and Export Company and 
got Joey Bender on the line. 

“Joey, you slacker,” he saluted his 
youthful partner, “this is Cappy Ricks 
talking. Why aren’t you in uniform?” 

“Because,” Joey retorted, “when I 
first started to work for your Ricks 
Lumber and Logging Company, vou were 
low enough to give me a job in your Port 
Hadlock mill. I worked on the trimmer 
and had half of my right thumb and the 
first joint of my trigger-finger trimmed.” 

“Hm-m-m. Serves you right. Come 
down to my office immediately and bring 
your last trial-balance, Joey. I’m just 
back from the war, and it’s high time I 
took an interest in our little old exporting 
anc importing company. Let’s hold a 
meeting of the board of directors.” 

Half an hour later, Joey appeared at 
Cappy’s office. Matt Peasley had ar- 
rived, and Mr. Skinner had hung round 
out of idle curiosity and at the urgent 
request of the president emeritus. Im- 
mediately upon observing this precious 
pair and shaking hands with his partner, 
Joey called the meeting to order. 

“The Bender Importing and Export- 
ing Company is doing a very nice little 
business, Mr. Ricks,” he began. ‘From 
time to time, I have declared dividends 
upon my own responsibility. I had the 
books audited recently by a certified pub- 
lic accountant and have a copy of his 
report with me. In view of the fact that, 
three years ago this afternoon, you made a 
certain bet with Matt Peasley and Skinner 
here, it occurred to me that Skinner might 
like some optical proof of your victory 
before paving the bet.” 

Mr. Skinner scratched his head and 
Matt Peasley looked puzzled. 

“What did we bet you, Cappy?” the 
latter demanded. ‘‘A new hat or a suit 
of clothes? I'll be hanged if I haven’t 
forgotten al] about it.” 

‘Well, if nobody has had the effrontery 
to monkey with the contents of my 
desk, I should have a memorandum of 
the bet here, signed by the three of us 
as principals and Joey as a witness.” 
Cappy searched in a drawer and _pres- 
ently brought forth his old memorandum- 
book. “Very well, Joey,” he continued. 
“Shoot!” 

“Your dividends to date, sir,” Joey 
began, “aggregate one hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand dollars. I believe 
Mr. Skinner will acknowledge the receipt 
of that sum on your behalf.” 

“*T do,” Skinner affirmed. 

“T hand you herewith,” Joey con- 
tinued, ‘‘the certified check of the Bender 
Importing and Exporting Company for 
seventy-two thousand dollars, making a 
total sum of a quarter of a million dollars 
earned by you, Mr. Ricks, as my partner, 


A new short story by Peter B. Kyne will appear in 
September Cosmopolitan. 
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within three years from the date of that 
bet. As the auditor’s report will state 
our initial investment was five thousanj 
dollars each. The pineapple busines 
produced profits which enabled ys t) 
equip tne mill and start manufacturing 
hardwood lumber, and_ the commercia] 
credit of the company, with Mr. Rigs 
as hali-owner, carried us nicely the 1. 
mainder of a comparatively casy journey 
In addition, Mr. Ricks, you still retain ; 
half-interest in our company, and thy 
half-interest I value at not less than on 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

Cappy Ricks rose to his full height of 
five feet three. 

“My boy,” he replied, “T hereby pre. 
sent you with my half-interest, as delaye! 
compensation for the loss of your thumb 
and index-finger in my employ so many 
years ago. Tut, tut! Not a peep out oi 
you, sir; not a peep. Hm-m-m. Ahen, 
Harumph-h-h. By the way, Matt, wher 
is our old Finnish friend, Captain Axd 
Gustafson? Has he managed to ac. 
cumulate anything above a necktie?” 

“I think so, Cappy. When skippers 
began to get as scarce as hair on a lizard 
during the war, what with the sudden 
increase in our mercantile marine, poor 
Axel came in one day and wept on my 
shoulder. So, remembering }e was a 
particular friend of yours,” Matt con 
tinued sarcastically, “i gave him a job 
skippering the Amelia Ricks—coastwis. 
He’s doing very well, indeed.” 

“Good news! Remember the two five. 
thousand-dollar fines we had levied against 
us on his account—one by the Cuban 
government and one by Uncle Sam?” 

Matt and Skinner nodded. Much tad 
passed through their agile brains sinc 
Axel Gustafson’s famous voyage 
Havana, but that voyage was something 
neither would ever forget. 

“You made me guarantee that bir’ 
ability before you’d consent to let hin 
skipper the Orion,” Cappy reminded his 
son-in-law, “‘and you, Skinner, aided ani 
abetted him. When I was stuck for thos 

nes, you helped Matt cover me wit 
blood and passed a dirty remark to the 
effect that none of us ever come bad 
after seventy. Read that, you pot 
boobs, and then let me see the color ¢! 
your spondulix; then, in the privacy @ 
your private offices, see if you can figure 
out who really paid Axel Gustafson 
fines.” And he handed them the record! 
their careless bet. 

Matt and Skinner read the documet 
and Cappy winked at Joey Bender a! 
sickly grin spread over the Skin 

countenance, to be succeeded by a de? 
flush. Five thousand dollars! The ” 
had made Mr. Skinner independent: 
wealthy, but at heart he was still a wae 
earner, and that five-thousand-dollar bs 
stabbed him to the very vitals. P 

“Pick up the marbles. You ™ 
Cappy,” Matt Peasley laughed. 

“Vou bet I win! Any time it's rain 
duck soup, my son, you'll never ™ 
Cappy Ricks there with a fork. Skiné 
you poor, efficient, broken-heart s 
ruin, make your check payable to * 
war-charity vou like. Matt, wmte 
to the Knights of Columbus. Protest! 
that I am, I’ll have to square my 
going over the hill.” 
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ODGE SROTHERS 
COUPE 


Dodge Brothers consider themselves 
in a quite special and peculiar 
sense, the servants of their public 


The controlling thought of this 
business from the very first has been 
that its destinies rested upon the 
continued good will of the owner 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 
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Time—T he breath of investment 


VERY minute that money lies idle is 
written in red in the loss column of 
life’s ledger. 

Idle money buys nothing, bears no interest, 
pays no dividends. But the minute you 
invest it, time, the breath of investment, puts 
life into it and it becomes active, income- 
yielding property. 

The purchase of a carefully selected bond 
or note or preferred stock today from any one 
of the more than fifty Correspondent Offices 
of the National City Company is as simple and 
convenient as buying a watch or a pair of shoes. 


Let us show you how easy it is to choose 
exactly the security that best fits your indi- 
vidual needs. Write today for our current 
list of securities—ask for O-129. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent 
offices in the leading cities connected by about 10,000 miles of private wire. 


This Interesting Free Book shows 
how you can becomes skilled player of piano 
or organ in your own home, at ONE-QUARTER 
USUAL COST, Dr. Quinn’s famous Written 
Method is endorsed by leading musicians and 
heads of State Conservatories. Successful 25 
years. Play chords AT (NCE and complete 


13c a day buys new Oliver di- 
piece in every key, WITHIN 4 LESSONS. 


rect from factory. Only $4 a i 
month is all you need send. [Sq PREE. Diplowa eranted. Write today for 
And you get 5 days free trial | Page free book, «How to Learn Piano or Orean.”” 

before youneedbuy. Nomon- ML. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio C8, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 

chine at ourexpense. This is 
the same Oliverthat formerly | 
sold for $100. Our new plan | 
saves$3foryou. Writeforall | 
particulars. Mail a post card 
today. No obligations, 
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The Heiress 


(Continued from page 57) 


chin, the pocketed hands, the shoulder. 
slouch were all ingredients of a piece of 
badinage in clay. 

“You will have it cast, of course?” the 
elder sculptor was asking. “‘It will make 
a charming little bronze.” 

Jerry turned to answer him, and the 


three men were, for a few moments W 
engaged in talk together apart from her. of 
So Jerry did not see how the mirth sud. | 
denly failed in Olive’s face. Hereyeshad BB gq 
fallen upon Sarasin. 

Upon the floor, between his feet and the [B— 
chair on which she had thrown her coat, 
lay a little bunch of crumpled colored [res 
paper. She knew what it was—her money, ff ha 
her toy fortune, that had dropped from : 
the slack pocket when she had tossed he- [his 
coat aside. Sarasin was bending forward wo 
in his chair, a hand outstretched toward it, ‘ 

At the first sight, it was natural that MR cert 
he should pick up the fallen money; but [Bax 
as his hand closed on it, he turned his thre 
head. She averted her face and seemed [Biot 
to be examining the figure, but out of the MB the 
corner of her eyes she saw how his stagnant " 
face had kindled to a furtive life and how [oth 
cautious and fearful was his backward fin’ 
glance at the others. A flutter of notes 0 
escaped his fingers; he crushed those he [mon 
held into his pocket and reached to gather J ites! 
up the others. His hand was gathering « 
them when Jerry moved. said 


“Well, lunch is the next thing,” he said 
cleerfully. 

He was turning; in another instant he 
would have seen Sarasin, feebly scrabbling 
at the fallen bills. Great, unendurable 
possibilities of horror swooped upon Olive. 
It was with a movement almost as instinc- 
tive as that with which a mother moves 
to protect her child that her arm shot out; 
the modeling-stand and the statuette went 
crashing to the ground. 

The two Frenchmen raised a distressful 
outcry. The little figure lay a wreck of 
broken and crumbled fragments at theit 
feet.' Olive lifted her eyes and looked at 
Jerry; he was staring at her blankly. At 
sight of her face he shrugged resignedly. 

“Don’t worry, Olive,” he said. “Can't 
be helped. It’s all right, kiddie.” 

It was his tone, kindly, consolatory, 
loyal to friendship, that broke her down. 

“I—I’m awfully sorry—” she began; and 
then she was weeping. He was beside her 
in an instant, a hand on her shoulder. She 
shrank away from him. “No.” she sobbed 

“T must go away fiom here.” o 

“Oh, come now, Olive,” he urged; “+ 
was only an accident. Don’t break your 
heart like this. Come and have sum 
lunch with us.” 

She shook her head. 

“My handkerchief,” she murmured, and 
moved toward her coat. ‘No; let me 8 
Jerry. I—I don’t know what's the matte? 
with me.” 

“But, Olive—” he protested. 

“T must go,” she repeated, one arm 
the sleeve of her coat. ‘“ Another time I” 
try to tell you how I hate myself. } 
now—” She turned to Sarasin, where i 
stood wordless beside his chair. “Come: 
she said, and led the way to the doot. " 

With her silent companion at her 9 
she passed slowly through the yare be 
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street and were out of sight of Flynn’s 
windows that she turned and spoke to him. 

“Gaston,” she said—t er face was grave; 
a softness as of pity was in her eyes— 
“] will take you home now. I think you 
ought to have something to eat and go to 
bed.” 

He nodded vaguely. 

“Home,” he agreed. 

“Come, then,” she said, and steered him 
forth to the sidewalk. “Tell me, Gaston: 
When you are so quiet, are you thinking 

icture?” 
think,’ he said, after some 
sconds. “I am tired to-day.” 

“Well,” said Olive, “J am thinking of it 
thinking of it hard.” 

He murmured one of his inarticulate 
responses. Then he halted and looked at 
her with a vague trouble on his face. 

“Come on,” said Olive, with a hand to 
his elbow; “let’s get you home. You're 
worn out.” 

“There was something,” he said un- 
certainly, and drew from his jacket pocket 
awad of crumpled paper money. Two or 
three loose bills escaped his fingers and fell 
tothe ground, Olive swooped and collected 
them. 

“Tt was on the floor,” he said. “The 
others—I didn’t let them see. It’s yours, 
isn't it?” 


Olive came upright with the loose| 


money in her fingers. Her eyes shone with 
fresh tears; she breathed quickly. 

“Yours—fell from your pocket,” he 
aid, and held them to her. 

She took the hand that contained them 
in both hers and pressed it to her. The 
tears Were running down her cheeks, but 
her lips smiled radiantly. From a little 


distance along the curb, an elderly and 
purple-faced cabman, from the box of kis | 
ture, watched them with placid interest. | 
“Gaston!” she said. ‘Oh, my dear, | 
neither of us is fit to go about alone. We're | 
dangers to society. Gaston, look as if you | 
could hear me:”” 
“Eh? But—isn’t it yours?” | 
“Gaston—I know now what it was for. 
Ismy dot—my dowry, Gaston. Dear, we 
can't talk here. Come—I mean, take 
me home, Gaston!” She waved the 
puple-faced cabman toward them. 


In Chancery 


(Continued from page 92) 


Iheve any influence,” said Jolyon; “but 
iil have, I’m bound to use it in the direc- 
ion of what I think is her happiness. I 
ama ‘feminist,’ I believe.” 

Feminist,’” repeated Soames, as if 
‘eking to gain time. “So you're against 
me? 


Af you want it bluntly,” said Jolyon, 

M against any woman living with any 
man whom she definitely dislikes. It ap- 
“ats tO me rotten.” 

And I suppose each time you see her 
U put your opinions into her mind? ” 
a not likely to be seeing her.” 

h! Then you're not going back to 


Paris?” 


Pie 0 far as I know,” said Jolyon, con- 
iy of intent watchfulness in Soames’ 


Phones that’s all I had to say. Anyone 
we omes between man and wife, you 
incurs heavy responsibility, ” 


A Lunch 


for a busy man on ahot day 


Grape-Nuts 


A sustaining cereal food of appeal 
ing flavor, quickly digested and full 
of sound nourishment. 


“There's a Reason” 


Send No Money! 


Ladies’ Solitaire— 
Examination Free 
10 Months to Pay 


Examine 
ring FIRST, 
then if you 
decide to 
keep it pay 

only $2... 

Buying di- 

rect assures 
youthe 

Rock Bot- iil 
tom Price. 
A perfectly cut blue- 

white Diamond in la- 
dies’ solid gold setting 
atonly $2.8)amonth! 
Take Advantage cf 
this amazing offer to- 
day. YOUR MONEY 
BACK if you are not satis- 
fied. No Security—No Red Tape. 


A Postal Brings You the Greatest Diamond 
Watch and Jewelry Book Ever Published 


Whether you order this ring or not, let us send you 
this De Luxe Catalog FREE, containing descrip- 
tions of rings, watches, diamonds and other articles 
of jewelry. Everything sent on FREE EXAMI- 
NATION. Address Dept. 8 N. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


| LW-SWEET INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| Graining for Authorship 1 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell, 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
_ spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


@ for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 


a staff of literary éxperts. Constructive criticism. 


Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 


q There is no other institution or agency doing’so much 


for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 


i this, for over one hundred members of the English 


faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 


7] they are constantly recornmending our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 


manuscript Criticism service. 
150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


Dept. 84 Springfield, Mass. 
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HERE’S cooling re- 


freshment in their fragile 
strips and in the creamy 
goodness that lies between. 
Light as evening zephyr, 
they impart an added de- 
liciousness tc beverage, ice, 
fruit, or sherbet, and sim- 
plify the art of entertaining. 


Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark packag? 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
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Jolyon rose and made him a slight boy 

“Good-by,” he said, and, without offe: 
ing to shake hands, he moved aw: ay, leayi 
Soames staring after him, 

“We Forsytes, ” thought Jolyon, as 
hailed a cab, “are very civilized. Wit 
simpler folk, that might have come to; 
row. If it weren’t for my boy Zoing to th 

| war—”’ The war! A gust of his old doy 
| swept over him. A precious war! Doni 
nation of peoples—or of women! Attempy 
| to master and possess those who did ny 
| want you! What negation it all was (j 
| gentle decency! Possession, vested rights 
| andanyone ‘ ‘agin” ’e em—outcast! “Th 
| heaven, anyway,’ ’ he thought; “7 alu 
felt ‘ ‘agin’ em. I’m not just swayed }) 
| passion now.” Even before his first gi 
| astrous marriage, he could remember fu 
| ing over the bludgeoning of Ireland or thy 
matrimonial suits of women trying tobefre 
of men they loathed. The parsons wou 
have it that freedom of soul and body wer 
quite different things. Pernicious dy. 
trine, that! Body and soul could not thy 
be separated. Free will was the strength ¢ 
any tie, and not its wea akness. “I ough 
to have told Soames,” he thought, “thy 
Ithink him comic. Ah! But he’s trgi 
too!” 

Was there, indeed, anything more tragi 
in this world than a man who was tk 
slave of his own possessive instinct, why 
couldn’t see the sky for it, or even enter 
fully into what another person felt? “] 
must write and warn her,” he though 
“He’s going to have another try.” An 
all the way home to Robin Hill, he rebeled 
at the strength of that duty to his sm 

| which prevented him from posting bad 
| to her. 


But Soames sat long in his chair, thi 
| prey of a no less gnawing ache—a jealos 
_ ache, as if it had been revealed to him ti 
| this fellow held precedence of himself, a 
| kad spun fresh threads of resistance toli 
way out. “So you’re against me?” kk 
| had put that disingenuous question. a 
got nothing out of it. Feminist! 
| Phrasy fellow! “I mustn’t rush thins 
he thought. “I have some breathit 

space; he’s not going back to Paris unl 
he was lying. T’ll let the spring com] 
Though how the spring could serve hia 

save by adding to his ache, he could 
tell. And, gazing down into the st 
where figures were passing from poo" 

pool of the light from the high lamps 4 

thought: “Nothing seems any got! 
nothing seems worth while. I’m loti 
—that’s what it is.’ 

He closed his eyes; and at once heseet 
to sce Irene, ina dark street belowa chu 
—passing, turning her neck so th 
caught the gleam of her eyes and 
white forehead under a little dark } 
which had gold spangles on it anda" 
hanging down behind. He openet? 
eyes—so vividly he had seen 
woman was passing below, but no 
Oh, no; there was nothing there. 
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‘GHERE WE ARE AGAIN? 


Imocen’s frocks for her first 
exercised the judgment of her mi 
the purse of her grandiather all t e 
the month of March. With Fo 
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It took her mind off the slowly approach- 
ing rite which would give her a freedom 
hut doubtfully desired, took her mind, 


192 
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summer flowers, or bright gadflies hover- 
ing and darting over spiky autumn blos- 
goms, she and her “little daughter,” tall 
nearly as herself, and with a bust-measure- 
ment not far inferior, hovered in the shops 
of Regent Street, the establishments of 


= Hanover Square and of Bond Street, lost 
ed righ ei consideration and the feel of fabrics. 
“Thane Dozens of young women of striking de- 
‘rtment and peculiar gait paraded 
vaved ge before Winifred and Imogen, draped in 
first di: “creations.” The models—‘‘Very new, 


modom; quite the latest thing”—which 
these two reluctantly turned down would 


an have filled a museum; the models which 
ns woul they were obliged to have nearly emptied 
ody nee James’ bank. It was no good doing 
ous dif thicgs by halves, Winifred felt, in view 
L not tha of the need for making this first and sole 
trength untarnished season 2 conspicuous success. 
“J oye Ther patience in trying the patience of 
bt, “thm those impersonel creatures who swam 
about before them could alone have been 
displayed by such 2s were moved by faith. 
ore tragige It was for Winifred, indeed, a long pros- 
) was tee tration before her dear goddess, Fashion, 
‘inct, wae fervent as a Catholic might make before 
ven enti the Virgin; for Imogen, an experience by 
1 felt? “Ie 20means too unpleasant —she often looked 
thougit nice, and flattery was implicit every- 
ry” Anim Where; she found it, in a word, “amusing.” 
he rebel On the afternoon of the twentieth of 
to his sam larch, having, as it were, gutted Sky- 
sting Ward's, they had sought refreshment over 
the way at Caramel & Baker’s, and , 
stored with chocolate, frothed at the top 
chair, tem With cream, turned homeward through 
Berkeley Square of an evening touched 
0 him thi with spring. Opening the door, freshly 
imseli, Painted a light olive-green—nothing neg- 
ance toligm ected that year to give Imogen a good 
me?” passed toward the ' 
ostion. Si'ver basket to see if anyone had called, 
nist! Pilg Md suddenly her nostrils twitched. What 
sh thing’ "that scent? She glanced at Imogen. | 
breathing . The girl had taken up a novel sent from 
Paris ‘He library, and stood absorbed. Rather 
ing come sharply, because of the queer feeling in , 
serve hinge breast, Winifred said, 
e could nim Lake that up, dear, and have a rest 
the Uelore dinner.” 
om lmogen, still reading, passed up the | 
lamps, airs. Winifred heard the door of her | 
ny goog oom slammed to, and drew a long, savor- | 
"8 breath. What was it? Spring tick- | 
ing her senses—whipping up nostalgia for 
ce he 
low a chit raged virtue? What was it? A male | 
so that sent! A faint reek of cigars and laven- | 
es and Mme “Water not smelled since that early 
e dark 
t and called him “the limit.” Whence | 
opened 
een het. 
not 


Unest disturbance of her hall, nor of the 


ere. 
oo A little day-dream of a 
Musory, saddening, silly! In the 
‘ver basket were new cards, two with 
int? “t. and Mrs. Polegate Thom,” and | 


one with “Mr, P 


must be tired,” she thought; “I'll | 

the draw- | 
: ras d ed, waiting for some 
ne to give it evening light; and she 


100, off her boy and his fast approaching 
departure for a war from which the news | 
remained disquieting. Like bees busy on - 


\ 
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Vinegars 


Every drop awakens flavor 


In ordering vinegar be sure of its purity. 


All Heinz Vinegars are 


made of the very best materials and are better than any food 


law demands. 


Their delicate aroma is developed by aging in wood for at 
least one year. Long years of experience and great skill are 


same It, Or was it ghost of scent—sheer 
“ianation from memory? She looked 
ourd her. Nothing—not a thing, no } 


Olive Oil 


It is a far cry from the 
Home of the 57 to Seville, 
Spain, but in the Heinz 
plant in Seville there is 
duplicated the spirit of 
cleanliness and purity that 


we feel is so important to the-users of all Heinz 


In bottles or tins. 


she sniffed them, but they smelled severe. | products. Heinz Olive Oil is rich and full flavored. 


| . 
bet “clown,” against all oviclom: andl out, | back of every bottle of vinegar that bears the Heinz label. 


MALT, CIDER and WHITE 


‘ulumn night six months ago, when she , Pints, Quarts, Half-Gallons in bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


Some of the 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed. in Canada 
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passed on up to her bedroom. This, too, 
was half curtained and dim, for it was 
six o’clock. Winifred threw off her 
coat. That scent again! She stood as if 
shot, transfixed against the bed-rail. 
Something dark had risen from the scfa in 
the far ccrner. A word—of horror in her 
family—escaped her. 

“God!” 

“Tt’s I—Monty,” said a voice. 

Clutching the bed-rail, Winifred reached 
up ard turned the switch of the light 
hanging above her dressing-table. He 
appeared just on the rim of the light’s 
circumference, emblazoned, from the ab- 
sence of his watch-chain down to boots, 
neat and sooty brown, but—yes!—split 
at the toe-cap. His chest and face were 
shadowy. Surely he was thin—or was it a 
trick of the ight? He advanced, lighted 
now from toe-cap to the tep of his dark 
head—surely a little grizzled! His com- 
plexior had darkened, sallowed; his black 
mustache hed Jost boldness, become sar- 
donic; there were lines which she did not 
know about his face. There was no pin in 
his tie. His suit—ah, she knew that!— 
but how unpressed, unglossy! She 
stared again at the toe-cap of his boot. 
Something big, relentless had been “at 
him,”’ had turned and twisted, raked and 
scraped him. And she stayed not speak- 
ing, motionless, sfaring at that crack 
across the toe. 

“Well,” he said, “I got the letter. I’m 
back.” 

Winifred’s bosom began to heave. The 
nostalgia for her husband which had 
rushed up with that scent was struggling 
with a deeper jealousy than any she had 
felt yet. There he was—a dark and as if 
harried shadow of his sleek and brazen self! 
What force had done this to him— 
squeezed him like an orange to its dry 
rind? That woman! 

“I’m back,” he said again. “I’ve had 
a beastly time. By God, I came steerage! 
I've got nothing but what I stand up in, 
and that bag.” 

And who has the rest ?”’ cried Winifred, 
suddenly alive. ‘*How dared you come? 
You knew it was just for divorce that 
vou got that letter to come back. Don’t 
touch me!” 

They held each to the rail of the big bed 
where they had spent so many years of 
nights together. Many times, yes—many 
times she had wanted him back. But 
now that he had come, she was filled with 
this cold and deadly resentment. He 
put his hand up to his mustache, but did 


not frizz and twist it in the old familiar . 


way: he just pulled it downward. 

“Gad!” he said. “If you knew the 
time I’ve had!” 

“I’m glad I don’t.” 

“How are the kids, anyway?” 

“Well. You’re not staving here, Mon- 
ty.” 

He uttered a little sardonic laugh. 

“Where. then?” 

Anywhere.” 

“Well, look at me! That 
damned 

“If you mention her.” cried Winifred. 
“I go straight out to Park Lane. and I 
don’t come back!” 

And then he did a simple thing, so 
uncharacteristic that it moved her. He 
shut his eves. It was as if he had said: 
I’m dead io the world.” 
“You can have a reom for the night,” 


that— 


“ not decent to take him back! 


she said suddenly; “your things are still 
heie. Only Imogen is at home.” 

He leaned back against the bed-rail. 

“Well, it’s in your hands”—and his 
own made a writhing movement. “I’ve 
been through it. You needn’t hit too 
hard—it isn’t worth while. I’ve been 
frightened; I’ve been frightened, Freddie.” 

That old pet name, disused for years and 
years, sent a shiver through Winifred. 

“What am I to do with him?” she 
thought. “What in God’s name am I 
to do with him?” 

‘Got a cigarette?” he said. 

She gave him one from a little box she 
kept up there for when she couldn’t sleep 
at night, and lighted it. With that action, 
the matter-of-fact side of her nature came 
to life again. 

“Go and have a hot bath. I'll put 
some clothes out for you in the dressing- 
room. We can talk later.” 

He nodded, and fixed his eyes on her. 
They looked half de2d—or was it that the 
folds in the lids had become heavier? 

“He’s not the same,” she thought. He 
would never be quite the same again. But 
what would he be? 

“ All right,” he said, and went toward 
the door. He even moved differently— 
like a man who has lost illusion, and 
doubts whether it is worth while to move 
at all. 

When he was gone, and she heard the 
water in the bath running, she put out a 
complete set of garments on the bed in 
his dressing-room, then went down-stairs 
and fetched up the biscuit-box and 
whisky. Putting on her coat again, and 
listening a moment at the bathroom door, 
she went down and out. In the street, 
she hesitated. Past seven o’clock! Would 
Soames be at his club or at Park Lane? 
She turned toward the latter. Currents 
of feeling were bewildering her. Back! 
Soames had always feared it—she had 
sometimes hoped it. Back! So like him 
—clown that he was—with this “Here 
we are again!” to make fools of them—of 
the law, of Soames. of herself! Yet to 
have done with the law. not to have that 
murky cloud hanging over her and the 
children! Whata relief! Yes! But how 
to accept his return? That “woman” 

had ravaged him, taken from him passion 
such as he had never bestowed on herself 
—such as she had not thought him capable 
of. There was the sting! That selfish 
blatant ‘‘clown” of hers, whom she herself 
had never really stirred, had been swept 
and ungarnished by another woman! 
Insulting! Too insulting! Not right; 

Yet she 
had asked for him; the law perhaps would 
make her now. He was as much her hus- 
band as ever. She had put herself out of 
court, and all he wanted. no doubt, was 
money—to keep him in cigars and laven- 
der-water. That scent! It still drifted in to 
her. “‘ After all, I’m not old,” she thought; 
“not old yet!” Ah! But that woman 
who had forced him to those words. 
“T’ve beer through it. I’ve been fright- 
ened—frightened, Freddie.” She neared 
her father’s house, driven this way and 
that. while all the time the Forsyte under- 
tow was drawing her—the deep sense 
that, after all, he was her property, to be 
held against a robbing world. And so she 
came to James’. 

“Mr. Soames? In his room? 
up; don’t say I’m here.” 


I'll go 
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Her brother was dressing. She found 
him before a mirror, tying a black boy 
with air - despising its ends, 

“Hullo!” he said, contemplatj 
in the glass. ‘“‘What’s wrong?” 

“Monty,” said Winifred sionily, “Hes 
back.” 

Soames spun round. 

“The devil!” 

“What shall I do?” 

“Hoist,” said Soames, “with our ow 
petard. Why the deuce didn’t you let m 
try cruelty? Ialways knew there wast 
much risk this way.” 

“Oh! Don’t talk about that! Why 
shall I do?” 

“Hm,” was all Soames answered—; 
deep, deep sound. 

“Well?” said Winifred impatiently, 

“What has he got to say for himself?” 

“Nothing. One of his boots is gpii 
across the toe.” 

Soames stared at her. 

“Ah!” he said. “Of course! Op his 
beam ends. So—it begins again! This! 
about finish father.” 

““Can’t we keep it from him?” 

“Impossible. He has an uncanny flair 
for anything that’s worrying.” And he 
brooded, with fingers hooked into his 
blue-silk braces. ‘‘There ought to be 
some way in law,” he muttered, “tomake 
him safe.” 

“No!” cried Winified. “I won't k 
made a fool of again; I’d sooner put 
with him.” 

The two stared at each other. Their 
hearts were full of feeling, but they eould 
give it no expression—Forsytes that the 
were. 

“Where did you leave him?” 

“In the bath,” And Winifred gave: 
little bitter laugh. ‘“‘The only thing he 
brought back is lavender-water.” 

“Steady!” said Soames. You're ther 
oughly upset; ’ll go back with you” 

“What’s the use?” 

“We ought to make terms with him’ 

“‘Terms! It'll always be the mm 
When he recovers—cards and betting 
drink and—’” She was silent, 
bering the look on her husband’gie. 
The burnt child—the burnt childl Pe 
haps 
“Recovers?” replied Soames. 
ill?” 

“No. He’s burnt out. 

Soames took his waistcoat from 
and put it on; he took his coat andgaem 

Wi 


ix} 


it; he scented his handkerchile 
e2u de Cologne. threaded his wateleia 
and said. 
“We haven’t any luck.” ” 
And, in the midst of her own Sigal 
Winifred was sorry for him, es ij 
little saving, he had revealed deepa™ 
of his own. 
“T’d like to see mother.” she said. 
“She'll be with father in 
Come down quickly to the studi 
look.” 
Winifred stole down to the little 
study, chiefly remarkable fora Canale 
too doubtful to be placed elsewhememyy 
a fine collection of Law Reports Ge 
for many vears. Here. she stoos with 
back tc maroon-colored 
drawn, staring at the empty grate tt 
mother came in followed by Soaill™ 
“Qh, my poor dear!” said 
miserable you look in here! 
bad of him, really!” 
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Ti he New Series 
MARMON 34. 
‘The exceptional accuracy 
of manufacture which dis- 
tinguishes the new Marmon 
34 gives more than remark- 
able smoothness of opera- 
tion, though that is the re- 
sult which is immediately 
noticeable. It means also 
unusual endurance and 
assurance of long life. 


NorpykeE & MarMoN COMPANY 
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ily, they had so guarded them- 
ave the expression of all unfashion- 
ie emotion that it was impossible to go 
and give her daughter a good hug. 
it there was comfort in her cushioned 
and her still dimpled shoulders 
der some rare black lace. Summoning 
je and the desire not to distress her 
nther, Winifred said, in her most off-hand 


'i¢sall right, mother; no good fussing.” 

‘| don't see,” said Emily, looking at 

smes, “why Winifred shouldn’t tell him 

bt she'll prosecute him if he doesn’t keep 

the premises. He took her pearls; and 

..’s not brought them back, that’s quite 
” 


iad smiled. They would all plunge 
out with suggestions of this and that; 
t she knew already what she would be 
ing, and that was—nothing. The feel- 
that, after all, she had won a sort of 
ory, retained her property, was every 
ment gaining ground in her. No! If 
pwanted to punish him, she could do it 
home without the world knowing. 

‘Well.’ said Emily, “come into the 
sing-room comfortably—you must stay 
have dinner with us. Leave it to me 
tel your father.” And, as Winifred 
wed toward the door, she turned out the 
nt. 
‘ot till then did they see the disaster 
the corridor. 

here, attracted by light from a room 
et lighted, James was standing with 
dun-colored camel’s-hair shawl folded 
pit him, so that his arms were not free 
jhis silvered head looked cut off from 
fashionably trousered legs as if by an 
kanse of desert. He stood, inimitably 
like, with an expression as if he saw 
bre him a frog too large to swallow. 
What’s all this?” he said. “ ‘Tell your 
ut’ You-never tell me anything.” 
he moment found Emily without reply. 
rs Winifted who went up to him. and, 
ing one hand on each of his swathed, 
less arms, said: 

Monty’s not gone bankrupt, father. 
only come back.” 

tey all three expected something seri- 
tohappen, and were glad she had kept 
‘grip of his arms, but they did not 
pv the depth of root in that shadowy 
Forsyte. Something wry occurred 
it his shaven mouth and chin, some- 
scratchy between those long silvery 
kes. Then he said, with a sort of 


oe death of me. I knew how 


] 


You mustn’t worry, father,” said Wini- 
calmly, “IT mean to make him be- 


Ah” said James. “Here—take this 
I'm hot.” They unwound the 
~ He tumed, and walked firmly to 
room. 

1 don't want any soup,” he said te 
znd sat down in his chair. 
dees “at down, too, Wiinfred still in her 
t ¢ Warmson laid the fourth place. 
te left the room, James said, 

Vnat’s he brought back >” 

Nothing, father.” 
concentrated his eyes on his own 
Be ma tablespoon. 

he muttered. “Rubbish! 
nae about? ] ought to have paid 
to stay out of England. 
» YOU go and propos: it to him.” 


It seemed so right and simple a sugzes- 
tion that even Winifred was surprised 
when she said: 

“No, father; I'll keep him now he’s 
back. He must just behave—that’s all.” 

They all looked »t her. It had always 
been known that Winifred had pluck. 
» “Out there!” said James elliptically. 
““Who knows what cutthroats! You look 
for his revolver. Don’t go to bed without. 
You ought to have Warmson to sleep in 
the house. I'll see him myself to-mor- 
row.” 

They were touched by this declaration, 
and Emily said comfortably, 

“That's right, James; we won’t have any 
nonsense.” 
can’t tell.” 

The advent of Warmson with fish di- 
verted conversation. 

When, directly after dinner, Winifred 
went over tc kiss her father good-night, he 
looked up with eyes so full of question and 
distress that she put all the comfort she 
could into her voice. 

“Tt’s all right, father dear; don’t worry. 
I sha’n’t need anyone—he’s quite bland. 
I shall only be upset if you worry. Good- 
night—bless you!”’ 

James repeated the words: “Bless you!” 
as if he did not quite know what they 
meant, and his eyes followed her to the 
door. 

She reached home before nine, and went 
straight up-stairs. 

Dartie was lying on the bed in his dress- 
ing-room, fully redressed in a blue-serge 
suit and pumps, his arms crossed, behind 
his head, and an extinct cigarette drooping 
from his mouth. 

Winifred remembered ridiculously the 
flowers in her window-boxes after a blazing 
summer day—the-way they lay, or rather 
stood, parched, yet rested by the sun’s 
retreat. It was as if a little dew had come 
already on her burnt-up husband. 

He said apathetically: 

“T suppose you’ve been to Park Lane. 
How’s the old man?” 

Winifred could not help the bitter an- 
swer: 

“Not dead.” He winced; actually he 
winced. ‘‘Understand, Monty,” she 
said, “I will not have him worried. If 
you aren’t going to behave yourself, you 
may go back; you may go anywhere. 
Have you had dinner?” 


ONT, 


muttered James darkly. “I 


“Would you like some?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tmogen offered me some. 
want any.” 

Imogen! In the plenitude of emotion, 
Winifred had forgotten her. 

“So you’ve seen her? What did she 
say?” 

“She gave me a kiss.’ 

With mortification, Winifred saw the 
sardonic darkness of his face relaxed. 
“Yes!” she thought. “He cares for her, 
not for me a bit.” 

Dartie’s eyes moved from side to side. 

“Does she know about me?” he said. 

It flashed through Winifred that here 
was the weapon she needed. He minded 
their knowing! 

“No. Val knows. The others don’t; 
they only know you went away.” 

She heard him sigh with relief. 

“But they shal! know,” she said firmly, 
“if you give me cause.” 


I didn’t 
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Buy P)[AMONDS pect 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 

leading diamond importers 
For over 44 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our peutien to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 
This one carat diamond is of 
fine and perfectly 


se 
your money will be returned 
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guarantee for full value 
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every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
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VALUABLE 
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showing weights, 
sizes, prices and qual- 
ities, $15 to $20,000, 
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JASON WEILER & SON 

369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The largest selling 
guality pencil 


in the world 


ENUS 
PENCILS 


HOSE who want smooth, 
firm, non-crumbling leads 
select the matchless VENUS 
—perfect for exacting work— 
a comfort in drawing and 
writing. 
17 black degrees, 3 copying 


For bold heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
For general writing 
and sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean fine lines 
2H-3H-4H-5H- 

6H 


For delicate thin lines 
7H-8H-9H 


Plain Ends, per doz., $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per 


At stationers and stores 
throughout the world, 
American 
Lead Pencil Co. 
224 Fifth Ave. 
New York 

Dept. C 

and London, Eng. 


“All right!” he muttered. “Hit me. 
I’m down.” 

Winifred went up to the bed. 

“Look here, Monty: I don’t want to 
| hit you; I don’t want to hurt you. I 
sha’n’t allude to anything. I’m not going 
to worry. What’s the use?” She was 
silent a moment. “I can’t stand any 
more, though, and I won’t! You’d better 
know. You’ve made me suffer. I used to 
be fond of you. For the sake of that—” 
She met the heavy-lidded gaze of 
his brown eyes, with the downward stare 
of her green-gray eyes, touched his hand 
suddenly, turned her back, and went into 
her room. 

She sat there a long time before her 
| glass, fingering her rings, thinking of this 
| subdued dark man, almost a stranger to 

her, on the bed in the other room—reso- 
| lutely not “worrying,” but gnawed by 
| jealousy of what he had been through, and 
| now and again just visited by pity. 
XXVIII 


OUTLANDISH NIGHT 


Soames doggedly let the spring come— 
| no easy task for one conscious that time 
| was flying, his birds in the bush no nearer 

the hand, no issue from the web anywhere 
visible. Mr. Polteed reported nothing; 
but the watch went on—costing a lot of 
/money. Val and his cousin were gone to 
| the war, whence came news more favor- 
| able. Dartie had behaved himself so far; 
| James retained his health; business pros- 
| pered almost terribly—there was nothing 
\ to worry Soames except that he was 
| “held up,” could take no step in any 
direction. 
| He did not exactly avoid Soho, for he 
could not afford to let them think that he 


- jhad “piped off,” as James would have 


put it—he might want to “pipe on” again 

at any minute. But he had to be so re- 

strained and cautious that he would often 

pass the door of the Restaurant Bretagne 

without going in, and wander out of the 
‘ purlieus of that region which always gave 
him the feeling of having been possessively 
irregular. 

He wandered thus one May night into 
Regent Street, and the most amazing 
crowd he had ever seen—a shrieking, 
whistling, dancing, jostling, grotesque, 
and formidably jovial crowd, with false 
noses and mouth-organs, penny whistles, 
and long feathers—every appanage of 
idiocy, as it seemed to him. Mafeking! 
Of course! It had been relieved—good! 
But was that an excuse? Who were these 
people? What were they? Where had 
they come from into the West End? 

His face was tickled, his ears whistled 
into. Girls cried, “ Keep your hair on, old 
stucco!” A youth knocked off his top- 
hat; he recovered it with difficulty. 
Crackers were exploding beneath his nose, 
between his feet. He was bewildered, ex- 
asperated, offended. This stream of peo- 
ple came from every quarter, as if impulse 
had unlocked flood-gates, let flow waters 
of whose existence he had heard, perhaps, 
but believed in never. This, then, was 
the populace, the innumerable living 
negation of gentility and Forsyteism! 
This was—egad—Democracy! It stank, 
yelled, was hideous! In the East End, or 


Soames’ visit to Paris and its fateful consequences—see the next insta 
la Chancery, in September Cosmopolitan. eran 
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even Soho—perhaps; but here j 
Street, in Piccadilly! What 
police about! In 1900, Soames, with 
Forsyte thousands, had never 
cauldron with the lid off, and no\ 
into it, could hardly believe his 
eyes. The whole thing was unspeakiy 
These people had no restraint; they seen 
to think him funny; such swarms of ther 
rude, coarse, laughing—and what lug 
ter! Nothing sacred to them!” 
shouldn’t be surprised if they began 
break windows. In Pall Mall, past thos 
august dwellings, to enter which peopl 
paid sixty pounds, this shrieking, whis 
tling, dancing dervish of a crowd yy 
swarming. From the club windows} 
own kind were looking out on them yj 
regulated amusement. They didn't ra 
ize! This was serious—might con | 
anything! The crowd was cheerful, 
some day they would come in differ 
mood. He remembered there had bee, 
mob in the late ’Eighties—when he was: 
Brighton—they had smashed things arf: 
made speeches. But more than dread, |B: 
felt a deep surprise. They were hyste 
cal—it wasn’t English! And all abe 
the relief of a little town as big as Wi 
ford, six thousand miles away. Restraiy 
reserve! Those qualities to him more¢: 
almost than life, those indispensable at Js 
butes of property and culture—wherer 
they? It wasn’t English! So Soa. 
brooded, threading his way on. It 
as if he had suddenly caught sight of sor 
one, cutting the covenant “for q 
possession” out of his legal documents; 
of a monster lurking and stalking out 
the future, casting its shadow beic 
Their want of stolidity, their want 
reverence! Yes; it was like discover 
that nine-tenths of the people of Engl} 
were foreigners. If that were so, t' 
anything might happen. 

At Hyde Park Corner he ran into Ge 
Forsyte, very sunburned from m |’ 
holding a false nose in his hand. 

“Hullo, Soames!” he said. “Have 
nose!” 

Soames responded with a pale smile. 

“Got this from one of these sports 
went on George, who had evidently 
dining. “Had to lay him out for tr; f./ 
to bash my hat. I say, one of these dy, 
we shall have to fight these chaps, the) 
getting so damned cheeky—all rij 
and socialists; they want our 
You tell uncle James that; it'll make! 
sleep.” 

““Tn gino veritas,’”’ thought Soames.? 
he only nodded and passed on up He , 
ton Place. There was but a trick 
roysterers in Park Lane, not very 1 
And, looking up at the houses, he thou 
“After all, we’re the back-bone 
country. They won't upset us 
Possession’s nine points of the law. Fs 


And, as he closed the door of his fath4 
house behind him, all that queet, outs 
ish nightmare in the streets passed 
his mind almost as completely as 
dreamed it, and awakened in the . 
clean morning-comfort of his 
mattressed bed. ne 

He walked into the center of the 
empty drawing room and stood st 

A wife! Somebody to talk thing 
with. One had a right! Dama 

! 
had a right! 
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HOTEL 


Opposite Prnsylvania Terminal New York 


You’re Invited Out to the Kitchen 


The next time you’re stopping at the Pennsylvania, I wish you’d 
ask to be shown through the kitchens. They’re well worth seeing. 


Not only because they are the 
biggest hotel kitchens in the world. 
That’s something, of course, and 
we're duly proud of it. But be- 
cause we don’t know of any better, 
more efficient, more interesting and 
attractive workshop of the sort any- 
where. Cleanliness —you wouldn’t 
believe until you saw them how 
ciean and bright and wholesome 
kitchens can be that are turning 
out six to ten thousand meals a 
day. And that higher figure is a 


good many thousands under their 


capacity, 


What we’re talking about now 
is whatwe call the “main kitchens,” 
There are also kitchens—separate 
establishments, in other parts of 


the building —for the Roof Garden 


Hotel Pennsyivania, with its 2200 
tooms, 2200 baths, is the largest 
hotel in the world—built and oper- 
ated for discriminating travelers who 
want the best there is. 


Associated with it are the four 
Hotels Statler in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and St. Louis; and each of 
these five hotels makes reservations 


for all the others. All have private 


Restaurants, and the Ballroomsand 
Banquet Rooms. The big Main 
Kitchens are the most interesting, 
because they include the Bake- 
shop, Ice Cream Room, Butcher 
Shop and other special facilities for 
the large-scale housekeeping we do 
at this largest hotel in the world. 

Come any time—even at the 
rush hours, when everything’s at 
its busiest. This invitation is 


made without reservations. 


A memo just came to my desk 
with figures on one day’s con- 
sumption of bread in the hotel: 
25,700 rolls, 455 loaves French 
bread, and 160 loaves (6 pounds 
each) of sandwich bread. That 
will give you an idea of the scale 
on which the Kitchens work. 


I2I 


baths, circulating icewater and other 
unusual conveniences in every room. 
An entire block of ground in Buffalo 
has just been purchased, for a new 
Hotel Statler. 
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For Sunburn 


after a lazy hour on the beach, a 
speedy hour at tennis or a round 
of the golflinks, splash the burned 
skin freely with Absorbine, Jr. 
Itcoolsand soothesinstantly— 
takes out all soreness and in- 
flammation. And thenextday, 
only adeeper coat of tan as a 
reminder of the day’s sport. 
Absorbine, Jr.is used with absolute 
safety and with equally beneficial 
results on the rugged skin of the 
athlete or the most delicate com- 
plexion of the debutante. 
$1.25 a bottle at most druggists. 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
66 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbi 


THE ANTISEPTIC 


~ 
The Gordon Motor Crib 


a new comfort for mother and baby 
This Baby Crib for your auto is being used by thousands of 
families. An ingenious SPRING arrangement enables the 
hhaby to sleep over the roughest roads and mother can drive. 
No jars or shocks. It can be compactly folded or quickly 
removed when not in use. Cover protects child from 
weather, Occupies no useful space in car. 

Send for illustrated bookiet and dealer's name. 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 


Dept. C. 219 North State Street, Chicago 


Mnci CompleteConservatory 
"Course by Mail 


Wonderful home study musie 
[> At Home- = lessons under great American 

and European teachers. En- 
dorsed by Paderewski, Masterteachers guide and coach you, 
Lessons a marvel of oper and completeness. bean 

rite naming course you are interes 

Any Instrument Harmony Voice PublicSchool 
Music, Violin,Cornet. Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ 
—and we will send FREE CATALOG. SEND for it NOW! 


UniversityExtension Conservatory, 631° Siegel-Myers Bidg., Chicago 


ON CREDIT 
DIAMONDS 


Rings 
DIAMONDS 


WIN HEAKTS \\\\ 
Gy diamond is the ideal 
ov one. 


Sean the popular Rings are 
shown in our Catalog— 
plain and fancy engraved, 
Green, White and Yellow 
Solid Gold, Very special at 
$85, $100, $150 and up. 
Send for Catalog 
There are 128 pages of 
Diamonds, Watches Jewelry, 
all priced unusually flow. Whatever you select will 
be sent prepaid by us. You see and examine 
the article right in your ownhands. If satisfied, 
pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it, balance 
divided into eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 
Send for Catalog today. 
The National Credit Jewelers 
BROS&CO.i8S5 In LEADING CITIES 
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An Eye for an Eye - 


(Continued from page 8o) 


‘again. Say the word, and you can have 
; my dead body—now, in ten seconds.” 
‘ “But I don’t want your dead body, 
Samson,” the detective replied. ‘‘I didn’t 
' come here for that. I can get you a par- 
‘don. Ihavesome influence myself; get 
: Bedford Holt to join me. You got a raw 
‘deal. You served ten years. There’s your 
record here—steady, industrious. After 
‘fourteen years, men are willing to forgive 
/many things. I’m sure Holt will join me. 
|You’re only forty-six. That isn’t old. 
| You’re more than a good workman; you're 
‘aman of ability and intelligence. I’ve in- 
| quired about you here; but I’d know that 
from talking with you. You can go ahead, 

take contracts, make money, build up a 

business. With your constitution, you’ve 

got thirty years ahead of you.” 

Samson had been assimilating that as- 
| tonishing idea of a pardon. It held him 
| while Bodet was speaking; glimpses of a 
' new life arose. Half mechanically, his eyes 

turned to the photograph on the table, and 

a suspicion flashed out of them. 

“You come from her!” he accused. 
“You want to buy me off!” 

‘‘No; I don’t come from her,” Bodet 
assured him. “It’s my own notion. I say 
again, forget it.” 

But Samson flung back: 

“T’ll never forget it! Never! A man 
don’t get over an kour like that in the 
Lima hotel when I knew she’d sold me out. 
I lay a year in jail—ten years in Joliet. I 
crawled out of the river naked. I was sick 
and hungry. You can see how I live here— 
a whole year—three dollars a day when 
there’s any work to be had. Look at me— 
all gray—in overalls. They took my life 
away from me. Never!” His face 
puckered, and ke made a motion of his 
head, as though to escape a disgusting idea. 


“*Contracts!’ ‘Money!’ I con’t want 


that. All that ended fourteen years ago. 
I threw it all in the waste-basket for her.” 
He bit his lip again to get himself in 
better control, but the inner agitation still 
showed on the surface. ‘*To let them do 
what they did to me and get away with 
it? Never—if I can help it! That can’t 
be done to me. I made up my mind to 
it fourteen years ago. I don’t want any 
courts. I wouldn’t bring them into court 
if I could prove they took tre money. I 
want to settle it with my own hand.” 

His eyes had gone back to the photo- 
graph, and Bodet waited a roment before 
saying coolly; 

“Tt isn’t what they did to you, Samson. 
It’s what you’ve done to yourself. They 
only gave a cue. It’s you who cast yourself 
for the réle. You’ve stuck to that photo- 
graph through thick and thin—cutting 
away the pasteboard margins so you could 
carry it more easily. You didn’t tell me so, 
but you must have taken it to Joliet with 
you. You prepared for your escape bit by 
bit, hiding things along the river. A biscuit 
more or less might mean life or death to 
vou, but whatever else vou left, you were 
bound to smuggle the photograph out and 
take that with you. You tramped and 
went hungry, but still clung to the photo- 
graph. It symbolized the idea you were 
clinging to—a man of terrible obstinacy 
fusing himself in a single purpose. But the 
idea is all wrong, Samson. Forget it.” 


Without hesitation, Samson exclaimed: | 
“No! You don’t know me. I tell yoy 
I was wild about her. He was her lover al 
the while. They played me for a sucker 
and picked me to the bone—the two of 
them!” His hand tightened over the butt 
of the gun. “Ii I live, they've got to pay!” 
He looked Bodet in the eye a moment with [ 
an unflinching challenge and _reiteratgds 
don’t want your pardon. But if youteg 
square man, you'll tell me something. Ti 
woman that called on you—the woma 
who arranged for you to communicate wif 
her—she was Mrs. Ashley herself?” 
Not answering directly, Bodet asked, 
“Do you really want to see Mr. and Mrs, | 
Louis Ashley face to face?” 
Samson reached out a toil-marked hand 
a little way in a grim- man’s supplication, 
“Tell re,” ke said. “It’s due tome” 
after that?” Bodet asked. 
“*After that,’’’ Samson repeated, “da 
anything you please with me. I don’t carél 
arap. Put me face to face with them, and 
then it’s all over. You think my hanging 
around Lake Lobago was foolish; but] 
know I’m going to find them—I know it” 
Bodet frowned at him a moment andl 
shook his head. He gave a slight sigh. 
“T was afraid so, Samson,” he said 
grumpily; ‘I was afraid so. If you were 
wise, you’d take my advice and just forget 
it. But you’ve got that idea stuck in your 
obstinate mind, and I suppose there's no p 
use talking to you.” 


That sounded like yielding, and Samson al 
bent forward a little in his eagerness. re 
“Vou will?” he asked breathlessly. se 
“T will,” said Bodet. ‘“‘But there area 
few things that you must understand 
clearly. In the first place, the woman who “ 
called on me at my lodging is not the wo 
man of that photograph.” And as Samson pl 
stared, half incredulously, as though beg- le 
ging tim to unsay it, he repeated, with of 
emphasis, ‘Positively not the woman o! 
the photograph.” That statement seemed otl 
to disturb Samson, leaving him in an u- sel 
certainty; so the detective added: “But 
she can tell us what has become of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Ashley. I am sure of that. 
And Samson leaned back in the chait , 
satisfied again. ‘‘And about one thing of 
there must be no mistake,’’ Bodet went 0. 
“I may admire Greek tragedy, but ret 
stouldn’t admire getting myself loc me 
up on the charge of being accessory 104 £ 
homicide. I am going with you until yo! 0 
are face to face with Mrs. Louis Ashk 
but you must give me that gun, and prot a 
ise not to buy another until I am ofl 0 res 
scene. I make no stipulation as to wi a 


” 

you shall do after I am gone. . 
“That’s reasonable,” said Samson 
ly. 
And I shouldn’t care to be taken 
either, in company with an escaped tt 
vict,” said Bodet. “We shall have 8 
take a journey. You have money 1" 


journey?” 

“T’ve saved my money since I a 

here,” Samson replied. ‘‘I have about 

hundred dollars.” 
“That will answer,” Bodet replied. 

down to Milwaukee, have your halt"; ™ 

beard trimmed, and buy you somes) 

clothes—clothes such as a fairly 

business man would wear. You 8# 
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Opinions about Tires should be 


7 Weighed 2 as well as Counted 


is hardly a mo- 


torist who hasn’t at some 
time or other in his ex- 
5 no perience had a tire dealer 
attempt to sell him a tire by 
representing it as the fastest 


seller in town. 
ire a 


More attempts are probs 
va ably made to sell tires by 
nson playing to the motorist’s al- 
beg leged weakness for “crowd 
98 of buyers” than by any, 
mel other known method of 
| Un selling. 

“But 

* + 

hat.” 

The experienced motorist, 
of course, refuses to sur- 
at | render his individual judg- 
tt ment to any crowd or mass 
1 you of whatever size. 

shley; 

pri _Too often he has seen the 
results of accepting opinions 


at their face value, without 


The tire on the left illustrates the 
cause of about 75 per cent of all tire 
trouble—insufficient inflation. 

The pressure recommended by the 
manufacturer of your tire is the best to 
follow—and ét cannot be estimated by 
kicking the tire or punching it. The 
regular use of a reliable air gauge is 
the best safeguard against punctures, 
vim cutting and fabric breakdown. 


3 


first finding out what they 
are based on. 


And you will find him go- 
ing more and more to the 
dealer who has something 
to offer in support of his 
tires other than “crowds of 
buyers” and “numbers of 
sales.” 

* * * 


The opinion in favor of 
U. S. Tires is not based 
solely on the number of 
them in use. 


Great as that number is, 
it is due to something be- 
sides clever arguments. 


Thousands of motorists 
today are putting up with 
second choice tires because 


forced production is incon- 
sistent with U.S. standard 
of quality. 


The United States Rubber 
Company’s enormous in- 
vestment—greater than that 
of any concern in the in- 
dustry — has always been 
aimed solely at quality. 


Building a fire first and a 
market afterwards. Think- 
ing of the individual user 
instead of the number of 
sales. 

One of the reasons, per- 
haps, why there is now a 
scarcity of U. S. Tires. 


* * * 


If the time ever comes 
when U. S. Tires can be 
supplied to all, or nearly 
all, of the people who want 
them, they will still have 
more to recommend them 
than merely the largest fol- 
lowing. 


United States Tires 
©) Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 


“| United States 


three 
get 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 
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Don’t Wait Ten Years 
for That Big Job 


Let LaSalle home-study training help you 
to win fen years’ promotion in one. That big 
expert accountant’s job witha salary of from 
$5,000 to $10,000—or even $15,000 —is 
waiting for you when you are’ qualified by 
knowledge and training to fill it. Thousands 
of men have got out of the crowd of ‘‘office 
help,’’ become expert accountants and made 
swift and sure progress to positions of great 
importance, trust and profit by the aid of 
LaSalle training. 


LaSalle Men 
Are “Problem-Trained” 


Big business today wants men to come 
to it prepared to make decisions and to 
shoulder responsibility. LaSalle trains its 
members by the famous LaSalle ‘‘ Problem 
Method’’ which, in effect, takes them be- 
hind the scenes of big business. The mem- 
ber uses his knowledge in the solution of 
actual business problems just as though he 
were on the job and sitting at the desk he 
is training to occupy. It is like being privi 
leged to sit in a council of big executives, 
and taking part in the sojution of their daily 
business problems. 


High Salaries 
Await Expert Accountants 


The Expert Accountant commands a high salary 
because he is the man upon whom the directors and 
officers must depend for information and facts about 
every department of the business upon which im 
portant decisions are based. More high execu- 
tives, officers and directors are being picked today 
from among the men trained in Higher Accountancy 
than from any other class of men. For such 
men the road for promotion leads clear up to the 
president’s chair. 


Send Coupon and Get the Facts 


If you want to get out of the rut and move quickly 
to the front in your organization, send the coupon 
below with your name and address. We will mail you 
full iniormation as to the LaSalle home-study train- 
ing course in Higher Accountancy, the low cost and 


convenient terms of payment. We will also send you | 


a copy of our famous book, **Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One’’—a book which tells how men with the aid 
of LaSalle trdining have gained in one year promo- 
tion which other men without this training have not 
realized inten. Send the coupon today. Decide now 
to train at home by mail fora bigger job. Don’t wait 
ten years for promotion. Training—not waiting, is 
what is necessary. Find out how—today. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 

Dept. 855-H Chicago, Illinois Wy 


Please send, without cost or ob- ff 
ligation to me, full information f 
about the LaSalle Problem 
Method of home training in 
Higher Accountancy together 
with a copy of your helpful 
book,’*TenYears’ Promotion 
in One.” 


Name 


Present Position 


point? I want you to look like a prosperous 
business man on a journey. You'll know 
what to buy.” Samson nodded. ‘It will 
take a little time,” Bodet explained.- 
“T’ll have to run ahead and look over the 
land. Then I'll wire you where to join 

Again Samson nodded. Bodet stood up. 

“Very well, Samson. You’ll hear from 
me within a week.” 

-- Samson also stood up. 

“And now,” said Bodet, ‘‘give me that 
gun.” He extended his hand for it. 

Samson hesitated, and the wary suspi- 
cions of the hunted peered out of his eyes. 
To give up the gun was to put himself in 
this man’s power. He’d said he would not 
go back alive, but without the gun he 
might have to. He hesitated. The two 
looked each other in the eye. Then Sam- 
son laid the butt of his weapon in Bodet’s 
palm, and held up his calloused hands in the 
attitude of one surrendering. 

It gave the detective a deep satisfaction, 
and his face showed it. 

“Good, Samson!” he exclaimed. ‘That 
took nerve and faith. I was not mistaken 
in you.” He moved briskly away, but in 
the kitchen he turned, smiling, and waved 
his hand at the grim man in the other 
room. ‘You'll hear from me within a 
week,” he said, and disappeared. 


The afternoon of the fourth day, Samson 
received a wire, and two hours later was 
on his way to Milwaukee. 

The forenoon of the second day follow- 
ing, Bodet was standing in the Union Sta- 
tion at Omaha, watching the file of pas- 
sengers who had just debarked from a 
Chicago train. Presently, in the file, he saw 
a spare, strongly-built man, with a neatly 
trimmed gray beard, in a snug, well-made 
gray suit. One who observed closely might 
have noticed that the man’s strong right 
hand, gripping the handle of a new brown 
bag, bore ineradicable marks of heavy 
manual toil, and so have taken this pas- 
senger for a prosperous and progressive 
farmer. 

Bodet was faintly grinning with satisfac- 
tion as this passenger came near, and he 
grasped his hand in a hearty greeting. 

“T ought to have taken my own medi- 
cine and bought a new suit myself in order 
to keep up with you,”’ he said—but at once 
became grave, for their business was grave 
enough. ‘* You may as well check your bag 
here for the present,” he advised. ‘We'll 
take a cab.” 

When they climbed into the cab, Samson 
had not spoker. a word. 

“We're going to jail,’ Bodet informed 
him when the vehicle started, and the 
detective felt the shock which that im- 
parted to his grim companion’s nerves. 
“TI told you,” Bodet went on, ‘‘that the 
veiled woman who called on me gave me a 
means of communicating with her. She 


gave me a name and an address. That was 
| nearly threeyearsago. Twice since then, she 
‘has notified me of a change of address. 
| Before I went up to Lake Lobago, I ran 
' across a name in a police report—the name 
she had given me. It proved to be my 
veiled lady. She had been getting herself 
into considerable difficulty. In fact, she 
and a confederate had been arrested for 
operating a fake matrimonial bureau—a 
| very common and shabby sort of swindle. 
Thanks to my pull, we shall have an 
| undisturbed interview with them, and I 
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am confident we shall] fi 
want to know.” nd out what y KH 
Having explained the situation, he aealy 
surveyed his neatly trimmed, neil 
dressed companion, and he thought a 
tle influence of the clothes might be wo 
ing upon Samson without his being rela 
aware of it—an insidious sense of yelfd 
being, security, freedom to look the wo 
squarely in the eye. h 
At the jail, Samson followed him with 
hesitation, and found that the detective 
pull had been used to good purpose. They 
were received as though they had benh 
expected, and, without delay or questig 
were ushered into a stall, bare room co 
taining a desk and three common chain 
Bodet and the guard held a little colloowg 
at the door, and the guard withdrew, 9} 
“Sit down here, Samson,” Bodet direct M 
ed, indicating a chair in the corner farthed M4 
from tke open door through which th 
guard had disappeared. Bodet_himsé 
stood up, nearer the door, between ir 
and Samson. Silently taking the chai} 
Samson put his hand up to his trimmely 
beard, for, in spite of his firm will, hig) 
fingers were trembling. They waited seffhJ 
eral minutes without speaking. Then th 
guard returned, followed by a man and 
woman; and having led them into 
room, the guard obligingly withdrew toth 
other side of the open door and tume 
his back. 
Both the man and the woman wore: 
air of dejection and defeat—lumpish angiy} 
sullen on the man’s part, alarmed angif 
gaping on the woman’s. Both were seediiy} 
as to clothes. The man was heavy amg 
bald, with disagreeable blotches on hig 
head, his cheeks thick with a network @Y 
tiny red veins. The woman was larded oval 
and puffy with fat; her cheeks, deprive 
of rouge, had a pasty, unwholesome loop 
her hair was caught up in a slove 
knot. She saw Bodet standing gravely 
in the center of the room, and gasp M 
and drew back a step. Mi 
“You may as well sit down,” said ty 
detective soberly, and placed a chair, inti 
which ske sank. The man had halted alsa 
staring dubiously at the figure in the cog 
ner. But ke, too, mechanically took Og 
chair which Bodet indicated. These chai 
were against the wall, out of sight of iM 
guard, who had good-naturedly 
even farther into the next room and tum 
his back. 
““Come over here, Stahl,” said Bodet i 
the man in the corner. q 
Samson, also, had been staring. Heat 
up, Moving toward Bodet like an aula 
aton, his eyes fixed upon the two sala 
figures with a great incredulous questi 
A like incredulous question shaped 13M 
in the woman’s eyes. She gaped in fas my 
tion for a moment, until ber brain 00 : 
grasp the incredible fact. Then 
moaned, ‘‘ My God!” and with both 
bling hands clutched Bodet's hand. ; 
* Bodet let her cling to it and reas i 
her. 
“Don’t be afraid; there’s nothing ® 
afraid of ” 
looked over at tke 
with a perplexed, angry furrow hs 
as though demanding what sort re BY 
were being played on him; but only 
moment could he keep his unbelieving § : 
from those two seated figures: 
+ “They can tell us what has ae \ 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Ashley these las 
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QUALITY EVER MAINTAINED 


rave TIMES CHANGE BUT LEAVE 
gas UNCHANGED THE QUALITIES 
~ WHICH HAVE MADE BN.D. THE 
aid WORLD-WIDE STANDARD 
OF SUMMER COMFORT 
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August Nights 


Will bring to millions 
Bubble Grains in Milk 


Don’t put aside your Puffed Grains when breakfast ends in summer. 
Children want them all day long, and there’s nothing better for them. 


The supreme dish for luncheon or for supper is Puffed Wheat in 
milk. The airy grains—puffed to eight times normal size—taste like 
food confections. Yet every morsel is whole wheat with every food 
cell blasted. 


The finest foods ever created 
Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice and Corn Puffs are the finest grain 


foods in existence. 


Never were cereals so enticing. The grains are fairy-like in texture, 
the flavor is like nuts. They seem like tidbits, made only to entice. 


Yet they are major foods, with every food cell steam-exploded, so 
digestion is easy and complete. 


They will take the place of pastries, sweets, etc., if you serve 
them all day long. And at meal-time they will make whole-grain 
foods tempting. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


The Three Bubble Grains 


On ice cream 
Puffed Grains taste like airy nut-meats, 
and they melt into the cream. The 
dish is made doubly delightful. 


Puffed Grains are made by Prof. Anderson’s process. A hundred 
million steam explosions occur in every kernel. They are the best- 
cooked grain foods in existence. Serve all three kinds, at all hours, 
in all the ways folks like them. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers 
3407 
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teen years,” said Bodet, speaki 
they wallowed in 
first—both feet in the trough stuf 
themselves until, after a while, the Money 
began to dwindle—spent and probabi 
some of it lost. From what I picked Up at 
Lake Lobago, I fancy they can tell ys what 
sort of life the pair presently began leading 
together—quarreling, spitting, and snarlin 
at each other as they got poorer; but fa: 
tened tight together by a common crime 
neither daring to let go of the other—g, 
and dog shut up together in a shrinkiny 
sack. They could tell us how he lost th 
curl out of his mustache and much of hi 
hair, and she lost her figure—stuffing and 
getting gross all the while. And then ¢ 
some very shady ventures that finally 
caused them to sell the country place ani 
disappear. Always getting poorer ani 
grosser and duller, and spitting and snarl 
ing, until, finally, it came down to thi 
shabby little swindle of the matrimoni:| 
agency, and jail and a trial coming on, when 
they’re sure to be convicted.” 

The room was silent for a moment, ani 
Bodet turned to Samson. 

“T told you you were all wrong—with 
that photograph in your mind of a slim, 
sparkling, charming girl. I shouldn’ 
wonder, in fact, if that photograph had been 
taken some years before you met her; but 
it’s irmaterial. You left life and time out 
of your account, Samson. They’re always 
at work. You’ve come through. You're 
firm and able. You're not the stuff that 
rots in the sunshine. You left something 
else out of your account, too. There: 
some pretty sound jurisprudence in that 
old ‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord.’ Have you anything to sy 
to them?” 

Samson looked around at him, looked 
down at those gross, unpleasant, shabby 
figures, and then addressed the detective 
in a single explanatory word: 

“Swine!” 

Bodet put a hand on Samson’s arm. 

“ And so let them be,” he said. “They're 
not worth bothering about. I could have 
told you so, but I knew you would never 
understand it until you had seen them 
face to face. It’s you that I was interestel 
in. I want you now.” 

Samson suffered himself to be led awa) 
without a backward glance at the tw 
dingy figures, his mind still in a maze. (hs 
the way to the station, Bodet explained: 

“I’m going to take you to Chicago with 
me. We're going to sce Bedford Holt 
He’s going to help me get you a pardon. 

Samson seemed only vaguely interest! 
in that at the moment. ie 

“I wouldn’t have believed it, I 
muttered; “but I understand now. 

Next morning, as they were neti 
Chicago, Bodet regarded with twinklin 
eyes the man beside him— well dresse! 
with a trimmed beard, vigorous and G 
pable-looking, but absorbed in thought. 
broke in on the meditations by remark” 
cheerfully, 

“Well, Pve overstayed my holiday 
days, but it’s been the most satisty™) 
vacation I ever had.” ; dies 

Samson looked round. His eyes § 
but, with his long habit of taciturmi 
only compressed his lips and held ow 
calloused hand. 

The last adventure of Ben Bodel 
business detective, will appear 
September Cosmopolitan. 
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All my people having 
been fish-folks, it’s 
natural J should love 
the sea and its good 
things. I offer you 
the personal service 
of a fish specialist. 
I do not sell dealers. 
My service is direct 
to you. It must be 
satisfactory. My 
fixed determination 
is that the name 
Davis shall represent 
the highest possible 
standard of quality. 
Your satisfaction 
first. Then I want 
your trade. 


FREE 


If you accept this offer 
in time include. 
without charge, a full 
sized can of my Lobster 
Sandwich Filling —the 
most deicious spread 
for crackers or bread. 
I want you to know its 
goodness. 


Lobster Salad Lobster a la Newburg 
Creamed Lobster Lobster in Timbales 4 
Lobster Stew Lobster Cutlets FRANK E. DAVISCO. 5.02% 


Plain Lobster Lobster Croquettes 


& Right from fishing boats to you 


with all its just-from-the-sea deliciousness 
FF tke bee so many folks write me every day that my lobster is 


the best they have ever eaten—and there certainly is nothing 

that comes from the sea as tasty an’ satisfyin’ as full-flavored 
lobster—and because my lobster can be had only direct from my new 
plant in Nova Scotia and not through dealers—I am giving folks who 
are not my steady customers the opportunity to try our kind, right on 
their own tables, and at my expense. 

And I want to prove to them—at my expense—how easy, economical 
and satisfactory it is to trade with me, here at the seashore, direct. 

No food—fish, flesh or fowl—is more delicious than fresh tastin’ 
lobster. My lobsters go to you direct from the lobster pots. I get them 
alive an’ kickin’. I put them up so that the flavor lasts. My new plant 
at the water-side in Canada—zwhere the best lobsters in the world are caught 
—is as sweet and clean as your own white-tiled kitchen. I send you 
only the choice meat—big, crispy, plump whole-claws and tail portions. 
You don’t pay tor shell as in the fish market. You get only the best of 
the meat, just like the best white-meat of the chicken. 

Consider the convenience of having the choicest lobster ready to 
serve at a moment’s notice for avy meal, hasty or planned ahead. There 
is no end to tasty lobster dishes. We suggest a few here. Our sea-food 
cook book gives receipts for many more. No food is handier, none 
more acceptable to family or guests, or more distinctive for dinner, 
lunch, supper or picnic, than lobster. With my lobster at hand you need 
never be in doubt as to what to have. 

The proof that my lobster is different from ordinary lobster will be con- 
firmed by this trial. SoI send it—free of all shipping charges—for you totry, 

Mail the coupon with your letter head, business card or other suitable reference. Then 
I’ll ship you—all express charges prepaid east of Kansas—the choicest selection of my 
own catch and pick of deep sea lobster—all meat and no shells. If it isn’t the best you have 
ever eaten, I don’t want you to pay for it. Mail the coupon—thea try before you buy. 


Aare 
PRESIDENT and FOUNDER. ¢ 


Delicious for 


Co. 
6 Central Wharf, a. 6Cen'l Wh't 


Gloucester, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Ps Yes, I would like 
to taste that deli- 
The Frank E. Davis @ cious lobster at your 
Company is prepared gy” risk. Please send me, 
to supply at interest- yp A... charges prepaid, one 


ing prices its prod- ox 6 packages of Davis’ 
ucts to boarding Deep Sea Fresh Packed 
schools, hotels, Lobster, package suffi- 
institutions, 4 cient for 3 or4 people. If after 
clubsandhos- @ trying a package I find I don’t 
pitals. Write care for it, I'll return the other 5 
for special at your expense and not Owe you 
list. 4 anything, otherwise I'll send you $4.75 
in ten days. 
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Alma Rubens 


popular screen star, whose 
loveliness is enhanced by 


x SPlultiuearVeils 


says: 
1 “I find the MULTIWEAR 
most comfortable for 
i street wear and motoring.” 


“Veiled Faces” (Actress Edition) 
sent free if you mention dealer's 
name 


FULD, TRAUBE & COMPANY, Dept. C 


103 Fifth Ave., New York 


USE MOORE 
PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
for light and heavy pictures. 
_ Hold up to 100 pounds. Easy to 
insert in plaster or wood. Fine 
steel points. Will not injure walls. 
Four sizes 
Sold by hardware, stationery, drug 


and photo supply 5 
stores everywhere. 1 C per packet 


Moore Push-Pin Co., 127 Berkley St., Phila. 


“BAZIN 


Famous FRENCH Depilatory 


tor removing hair 


A delicately perfumed powder; 
removes hair, leaves skin 
smooth, white; for arms, limbs, 
face; 50c, also $1.00 siz+, which 
includes cold cream, mixing cup 
and spatula. At drug and de- 
partment stores. Send 10c for 
trial sample and booklet. 


Hall & Ruckel, 106 Waverly Place, N. Y. 
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Star-Dust 


(Continued from page 64) 


bad, so that, knowing the bad, she can 
love more the good. The right to live!” 

“You're for woman’s rights?” 

“T guess I am, if woman’s rights means 
more breadth, more beauty—more reali- 
zation of our latent selves—oh, I don’t 
know what I mean. That’s been my 
curse.” 

In the darkness, Mrs. Blair put up a hand 
to the sheen of Lily’s flowing hair. 

“You poor child! You need——’ 

“What?” 

“The right man to sweep you off your 
feet.” 

“T knew you were going to say that. 
No; you’re wrong. I’m not essentially a 
man’s woman, Mrs. Blair. Sex isn’t even as 
big a part of my life as it is of most wo- 
men’s. I can’t flirt. I haven’t an ounce of 
coquetry in me. I hate——” 

“You mean you hate what your expe- 
rience has been. The right man for you, 
dear, a man with enough of the materialist 
to hold you in check, and enough of youth 
and vision and ideals to soar with you— 
no, no; you don’t hate him, Lily.” 

“Why—why—who——” 

“Oh, I’ve seen it flash between the two 
of you. I’ve watched it being silently 
born. Lily, child, look at me!” 

“Why, Mrs. Blair! Why—Mrrs. Blair! 
I’ve never seen him outside of office-hours 
in my life. I never laid eyes on him until 
he walked in that night from Chicago. 
Why I—l’m a married woman. 
younger—than I am—a year— He knows 
there is Zoé. Why, Mrs. Blair—of course 
if you look at me like—that i 

She was suddenly in the older woman’s 
arms, a passionate, a peony red flooding 
her face and waving down her words. She 
was all for further resistance, but her de- 
nial had taken on an archness for which 
she somehow blushed. 

Besides, it was suddenly delicious to hud- 
dle there, tingling in the darkness. 


XXIX 


By the quieter kinetics of his own sex, 
Bruce Visigoth was a man’s man. He com- 
mingled easily in his clubs, the University, 
the Long Island Canoe, and the Gramercy 
—preceding his brother in this last, and, 
later, proposing him. 

The resemblance between the two was 
neither of form nor of feature. Rather, it 
was fleeting as a wing—in fact, was just 
that. There was something in the batting 
of the eye, a slant of lid that showed the 
mysterious corpuscles of the same blood 
asserting themselves. Yet it was more 
the likeness of father and son the older 
inan shorter, wider of thigh, and with 
none of that fleet, rather sensitive lift of 
head, partly because his neck was shorter, 
and not upflung as if so sensitive to the 
very rush of air that the flanges of the 
nostrils quivered. 

There was a more nervous organization 
to Bruce that gave him something of the 
startled look of a wild horse, particularly 
with the laid-back, Achilles-wing effect to 
his hair. 

His office manner was clipped, brisk, 
and highly impersonal. He cultivated a 
little mustache to enhance that manner; 
yet the two sixteen-year-old girls who 


pasted clippings into scrap-books, Spitted 
their curls for him, and, since his advent, 
even Ida Blair had discarded her eye-shade 

In moments of high pressure, he stut. 
tered slightly, grinding and whirring over 
a silibant like a stalled tire. Upon on: 
occasion that was to be memorable, Li 
sat between the brothers, note-book jp 
lap, her head bent to dodge the fusillade ¢j 
high words passing over it. 

It was her third year in a firm that had 
not slipped a cog. She had likened i 
growth to her child’s. Fine. Stuny. 
Normal. There were seven theaters nov. 
lying at points between New York and 
Denver—a quickening nervous system of 
them, with New York its ganglia, An 
eighth had just been acquired. 

It was the day of the consummation of 
this last deal, the Bronx Family Theater, 
in fact, that occurred between the brothers 
one of those bloodless schisms no wider 
than a sword-blade but hilt-deep. 

After a morning series of conferences 
with two representatives of Philadelphia 
capital and the vice-president of a surety 
company, Lily, wro hed invested herself 
with power of notary public, thumping 
down on document after document that 
slid beneath her punch, the transaction was 
completed, and, bursting out into thecorr- 
dor, rather hoydenish with elation, Lily 
drew up shortly to avoid collision with 
Robert Visigoth. 

“Well,” he said, slapping the side 
pockets of his waistcoat, ‘‘we pulled it of, 
didn’t we?” 

‘Indeed we did!” she replied heartily. 

More and more, on these intermittent 
visits of his, the icy edge of her self-con- 
sciousness was beginning to thaw. Prob- 
ably because the years had done their 
sebaceous worst with him. Somehow, he 
had receded behind the dumpling of hin- 
self. 

“Have you seen this one of Rufus I, 
Mrs, Penny? I want to show ‘you a pic 
ture of a youngster with some kick to him. 
Look at those legs, will you?” 

He had married, the year before, a 
Miss Hindle Higginbotham, the only 
child of a Chicago leaf-lard magnate 0! 
household-word kind of fame, and brother 
of his father’s one-time law partner. 

Often his wife accompanied him on li: 
trips to New York. She was an enormous 
girl, looking ten years her senior, but with 
that fat kind of prettiness which asserts 
itself so often in clear skin and appl 
cheeks. 

Her capitulation to matrimony, rathe 
than to Robert Visigoth, was complete 
She was one of those inevitable mothers 
with little broody household ways that n 
immense wealth could dissipate. Annus ly, 
until there were six, she presented # 
chuckling grandfather with a literal het. 
Literal, because, on each such nativity, old 
Rufus Higginbotham, who had found i 
easier to make millions than to leam * 
write, signed his famous “X” to 4 five 
hundred-thousand-dollar check of greetim 
to the new arrival. the 

Lily returned the photograph to & 
proud father, with a rush of amu 
pleasure at the bouncing rotundities © 
his first born. 

“He’s a darling!” 
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Regatta Week at Cowes 


women have exquisite complexions and they 
are particularly careful to use only those toilet prepara- 
tions which will enhance the beauty of the skin without in- 
jury to its texture. For yachting, hunting, golf and all the 
outdoor sports which the English delight in, well-informed 
English women protect their skins with Dorin's Compactes. 
This is a valuable suggestion for American women who intend 
to follow the approaching races for the America’s cup. 


DORINE 


lt is made in eight shades to harmonize with every complexion: of these 
Blanche, Naturelle, Rosee and Rachel are the most widely used, Dorin’s 
Compact Rouges are in a variety of natural tones of which Rouge Bru- 
nette and Rouge Framboise are the favorities, Convenient hand bag 
Sie soc for either powder or rouge. Large dressing table size $1.00. For 
your protection Dorin’s Compactes are sold only in containers marked 
Dorin Paris,"* 
WHAT IS YOUR COLORING ? 

Send descr 


two mini iption of your hair, eye and complexion with 25¢ in stamps, and we will send 
ducing saute, compactes, La Dorine and one of Dorin’s Rouge. Also booklet repro- 
pean in full color, seven exquisite types of beauty with direction for choosing the 
enero Pactes for each type. Or for 10¢ in stamps we will send the booklet with 
Benerous samples 
With La Dorine and Dorin’s Rouges use La Dorine Lambsdown Pads. 
All Sizes. Finest Quality. 


of La Dorine and Dorin’s Rouge en poudre instead of the compactes. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY Importers Dept. C, 5 WEST TWENTYSECOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
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4 “He was a little croupy before I left, and 
| I’m taking that six-three for Chicago, Mrs. 
_, Penny, and I wonder if you would do 
/something for me. I’m caught empty- 
| handed. Would you take a cab down to 
Ryan & Steger’s—the wife says they 
| are the best for stouts—and select me a 
| ; couple of right nobby waists for her. Get 
| the best, and you know pretty much about 
size. The largest—you know. A dozen 
black-silk stockings, extra quality and extra 
size, would be nice, too. It would save 
me considerable rush.” 
“T’ll do my best.” 

He flipped her a one-hundred-dollar bill. 
“Don’t come back with any change.” 
Late in the afternoon of this day, which 

had transmitted its tremor of large trans- 
66 Another $50 Raise!’ ? ‘action throughout the offices, lily was 
m | summoned to Rokert’s office. Ske brought 
“Why, that’s the third increase I’ve | with her the box containing her purchases. 
had ina year! It just shows what special Bruce was there, too, pacing between win- 
training will do for a man.” , dows. He met her with an immediate in- 
Every mail brings letters from some of quiry. 
the two million students of the Interna- “Mrs. Penny, did you go up to see that 
tional Correspondence Schools, telling of : ‘June Blossom’ sketch last night?” 
advancements and increased salaries won) ~ «Yes: ]’m writing my report on it.” 
Constantly now, requests like this were 
How much longer are you going to wait tossed in the form of a pair of tickets on 
before taking the step that is bound to her desk. 
bring you more money? Isn’t it better to. “Well?” 
start now than to wait for years and then , “Sweet, clean, and obvious.” 


| He nodded in a corroborative manner he 
with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own gpg oo = — 
want in the work you like best. 

' Book “June Blossom” for week of nine- 


‘cost, without obligation. just | teenth’—and now, if you'll sign and stamp 
mark and mail this coupon | this mortgage after my brother and Isign.”’ 


= «© @ TEAR OUT HERE @ } The box proved cumbersome; so, before 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS , she took up pen, she held it out to Robert. 
BOX 2573, SCRANTON, PA. | “The blouses,” she said. ‘‘There is 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualityfor the. 2 blue and a maroon. I hope Mrs. Visi- 
position, or in the subject, before which 1 mark X. igoth is going to like them. And here 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP ¢ 

and Rys. is the change. = 

Telegraph Engineer ‘‘That’s mighty fine!” he said, smiling 
until a second chin appeared. “‘A trinket 
or two up his sleeve gives a fellow a right 


Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Drafteman 


Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 


oolmaker NESS MANA 

Gas Engine Operating BUSINESS MANAGEMERE = to ring his own door-bell.” 

CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER He reached then, fumbling at the hasps 


Sarveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Dreftsman 


Stenographer and Typist 


Cert. Pub. Accountant of his alligator bag, which stood by, open- 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Railway Accountant ing it out and stooping to insert the pack- 
Commercial Law age. 


Dentra: i 
Subjects Simultaneously, as the mouth of that 


Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVIC i aw y A 
Structural Engineer Railway Mall Glorte valise yawned, the ellen leaped for 


PLUMBING AND HEATING oo. oprrating } Ward so that their heads met resoundingly 


Sheet Metal Work 
Sant. Navigetion sOspanun | and absurdly, but not before the bag had 
OHEMIST AGRICULTURE 


Mathematics Poultry Relsiogtfliteise | ¢Xposed its surface articles—a pair of 
eee | tortoise-shell military brushes, a packet 
cone of documents, and small silver-and-lapis- 
Street lazuli box about the dimensions of a play- 
a ing-card, the kind usually dedicated to 
City. State such elusive addenda as stamps, coliar- 


Saternationsh or sewing-box in a lady’s over- 
ni ag. 

she sat, shorthand-book 
open, pencil poised, Lily had observed it 
quite casually; it was some time before 
she could coordinate it with what ensued. 

Suddenly there was the flash of the two 
men to their feet, Robert, an ox-blood 
surging into his face, kicking shut the 
valise, his brother whitening and quiver- 
‘in 


Free Book 
Easy fo Pay 


and history of that 
wonderful instru- 
ment—the 


story of the origin 


This book tells you when to use 

Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or inregular band; how 
to transpose cello partsinorchestra ~ 


a Fs | “Why did you lie about that box?” 

and many other things you would % . ; “What do you mean?” said Robert, 

like to know. hour | through his teeth, his color so livid that 
ou AN ss ‘teeth and eyeballs seemed to whiten. 

MAKES AN IPEAL PRESENT Ga His voice like the splitting of silk, Bruce 


the bag. 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
BUESCHER BBO Jackson Street, Elkhart, ind. “Open that up! ” he said 
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“The hell I will!” 

With one swift stroke from the lighter 
and lither of them, the bag was on jts 
side, spilling its contents of tortoise-shell 
hair-brushes and the silver box, Bruce, 
standing above it, tightening of jaw and 
knuckles. 

“Liar!” he cried, “Liar!” 
To Lily, it seemed that out of th 
years of apparently placid relationship 
with something avuncular, even of father 
ard son in it, here were, suddenly and 
terribly, Cain and Abel, elemental, with an 

itch for one another’s throat. 

“Say that again, by God, and you'll 
regret it!” 

“Liar! Liar!” Bruce reiterated over and 
over, standing and towering over the bag. 
“Why did you lie to me about that box of 
mother’s: Three years ago, I asked you for 
it. The spring after her death. Just before 
the auction. Wasn’t it sufficient that I 
let you and Pauline settle her personal 
effects between you? Only, that little box 
—somehow, I wanted it Father gaveit to 
her the first Christmas of their marriage. 
She always kept it on her table. You 
were welcome to all the rest between you. 
All I asked for was that little box. And 
to think that yesterday, the anniversary 
of her death I mentioned it again! Liar! 
Liar! ‘Lost! Never been found among her 
effects.’ Bah! Liar! It’s a little thing,a 
trinket that she loved; but I wantedit. 
You hear—I wanted that trinket. She 
used to keep jelly-beans in it for me when 
I came in from school. It’s little 
the littlest thing that ever happened 
between us, but it’s the meanest, and 
God knows in my dealings with you all 
my life there have been enough of the little 
meannesses to contend with! But you 
have won your last mean little advantage 
outside this office. You and I can play 
the cards in business, particularly when we 
play them a thousand miles apart, and 
where it is a case of man to man out on the 
mat. But outside this office, we play quits. 
There aren’t going to be any more nasty 
little personal issues with you, because 
there aren’t going to be any at all. You're 
a liar, ‘and a hundred-per-cent. bigger one 
over that little trinket of a box than if the 
stakes had been higher. You hate to 
give, unless it’s so much for so much. 
Your sense of fairness is vile! It’s penny- 
mean! Liar!” 

With a lowering of head, Robert lunged 
then, his lips dragged to an oblique. 

“Fat those words, or, by God, I'll ram 
them down your throat——” 

“Gentlemen!” 

Her eyes black and her _note-book 
crushed up to her, Lily’s voice rang out 
like the crack of a whip, springing them 
apart. They were suddenly and quivering’) 
themselves again. : 

“You'll rue this,” said Robert, walking 
back with some uncertainty of step to 
desk, his eyes still slits. 

Bruce lifted the box rather tenderly. 

have it valued and send you 
check 

“Damn you!” With snarl-shaped lips, 
the elder brother lunged again, this time 
their bodies meeting for clutch. 

“Bruce!” 

The use of his given name, the cm 
quality to Lily’s voice had their way. oa 
was a moment of blank staring ig 
the two men, of Bruce placing the | 
gently on the desk and walking out ™! 
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ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear fr Men & Boys 


y you want your summer underwear to 
be free, easy, comfortable, sanitary and 
fit well? Then wear Rockinchair in summer. 
Its full blouse effect, closed seat and crotch, 
side-leg opening, individual method of siz- 
ing and “Kittle Srunk”’ process of finishing 
(cotton suits absolutely unshrinkable) com- 
bine to make an ideal athletic union suit. 

It opens on the side — adjusted in a jiffy.” 


Duofold 


Health UnOerwear 


for Men. Women ano Children 


Dp? you want to be warm outdoors in 
winter and comfortable indoors, and to 
keep your health protected? Then wear 
Duofold in winter. The two-layer fabric, 
with wool on the outside and soft cotton on 
the inside, provides warmth, comfort and 
protection all winter long for man, woman 
and child. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN 


Duofold Health Underwear Company 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Branches in Chicago and San Francisco 


— 
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Before Your Dip 

You should removeunsightly 
hair from any part of the ex- § 
posed body with DeMiracle, 3 
because it is the safest, nicest, § 
cleanliest and easiest way to re- § 
move hair from face, neck, 
arms, underarms or limbs. 

When you use DeMiracle there isno 
mussy mixture to apply or wash off. 
It is ready for instant use and is the 
most economical because there is no 
waste. Simply wet the hair with this 
nice, original, sanitary liquid and it 
is gone. 

Write for free book. 

Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
At ail toilet counters or direct from _us 


in plain wrapoer, on receipt of 63c, 


$1.04 or $2.08, which includes War Tax. 


DeMiracfe | 


Fi Dept. Q-11, Park Ave. and 129th St.. New York 


Mina, 


PATENTS-~— Protect your Ideas. Write for 

Evidence of Conception Blank and our three Illustrated 

Books sent free. Send sketch or model of invention for 

free opinion of patentable nature. Highest reference. 

Prompt attention. Reasonable terms. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 753 NINTH 
Washington, D. C. 


ASLACH, 


Face Powper 


Ask her with the adorable complexion what 
magic charms away the tell-tales of time and 
leaves her fair face so free from blemish. She 
will tell you Lablache— 
a word you so often 
hear among discern- 
ing women. 


_ Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White. 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box at druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes <old 
nnually. Send roc 
fora sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.59 
125 Kings'on St.. Boston. Mass. 


out slamming the door, and Robert sinking 
down into the swivel chair, trying to bring 
the oblique pull of his lips back to straight. 

“Get out!” he said, without looking at 
her. 

She did, tiptoeing, and fighting down 
the sense of sickness. 

And thus, out of a bauble of silver and 
lapis lazuli, was reared a tower of silence 
between these brothers as high as fifteen 
years is long. Large affairs for their joint 
unraveling lay ahead, dramatic in their 
magnitude. But outside the sharply de- 
fined enclosures of their business lives, the 
brothers went down into a wordless vale of 
fifteen years of estrangement, not in en- 
mity, but rather as a hatpin, plunged 
through the heart, can kill, bloodlessly. 


| XXX 


Wuewn Lily put on her hat in the 
now darkening and deserted offices, it 
seemed to her that the roar of men’s 
passions was a gale through the silence. 
What strange and horrible passions lay 
just a scratch beneath the surface of the 
day-by-days! 

She decided to walk fast and long, and 
ran down-stairs out into the little areaway 
that ran like an alley from stage-entrance 
to sidewalk. A newly installed nickelo- 
deon adjoining was already lighted, 
throwing out a hard, white shine and tinned 
music at the instance of five cents in the 
! slot. In the glaring pallor, Bruce Visi- 
! goth was suddenly at her side, his felt hat 
' bunched in his hand. 
| “J couldn’t let you go without apologiz- 
' ing, Mrs. Penny.” 

She smiled with lips that would pull to 
| the nerve-impulse to cry. 

“The idea!” she said, feeling the words 

tawdry and provincial as they came. 
| “It was my fault for permitting it to 
| happen in the presence of a third party— 

you especially. Will you forget it as though 
it had never occurred?” 

She turned her gaze that could be so 
| singularly clear full upon him. 

“It is alreacy forgotten.” 

Strangely enough, and with unspoken 
accord, they took to walking then through 
Fourteenth Street, at a pace that was 
almost a rush and created quite a wind 
in their faces. It was their first meeting 
| out of office, and here they were half 

running through a cool and winy half- 
darkness and utterly without destination. 

She stopped abruptly beyond the 
thunder of the Sixth Avenue elevated. 

“Good-night,” she said, throwing back 
her head to look up at him from under 
the low brim of her sailor-hat.” 

He whipped off his resiliently soft hat, 
hugging it under one arm. 

“Of course,” he said; “of course”— 
mopping at his forehead and so unstrung 
that she could have laughed. ‘I’m sorry. 
I beg your pardon. Is this where you 
live?” 

They were before a greasily lighted taxi- 
| dermist’s window of mounted raccoon, fox- 
| terrier with legs curled for running, and an 
| owl on a branch. 
| “No,” she said, eying the owl. “I 

don’t live here.’”’. And both were off into a 

gale of laughter that swept down the bar- 
riers of self-restraint. ‘‘We’ve both been 
| walking it off,” she said easily. “Here is 
| where I turn for home.” 
| Bruce caught her hand. 
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“D-don’t go! I'd be so grateful if yoy 
have dinner with me to-night.” ali yoct 

“Nonsense!” she said, amazed at } 
fluency of manner. “You're a bit 4 
strung—that’s all. Look in at yo 
club—or a show.” 

“Please!” 

“All right,” she said suddenly, ona lity 
click of teeth. ‘I'll come once 

“You're a brick!” he cried, releasing he 
hand with a grateful pressure. 

She was excited out of all proportion j: 
the event, flushing up with a sense of ad- 
venture and crowded moment. 

He began to scan for a cab. 

“Let’s walk.” 

“Not a bit of it!”—bringing one dow, 
with acane. “We're out on a party,” 


“No ‘buts’”’—helping her in ani 
climbing in after. ‘‘ Waldorf.” 

“T’m too shirt-waisted.” 

“Nothing of the kind! You're as trin 
as a dime. I like those waists you wear 
They make you look smooth—shining. 
That’s it—you’ve a shine to you.” 

The odor of another drive in an open cab 
through this same snarl of traffic was wind. 
ing about her like mist. She sat forward 
on the slippery leather seat. 

“T—TI shouldn’t have come.” 

“Tf you’re serious, of course I'll take 
you home. But I just can’t tell you hov 
much I want you not to feel that way.” 

She sat back again. 

“T’m behaving like a shop-girl.” 

They both laughed again, and complete 
thaw set in.’ 

He selected one of the smaller dining. 
rooms where the formality of evening 
clothes was still the rule, but here an 
there a couple, like themselves, in stret’ 
attire. It was her first New York meil 
that was not read off a badly thumbel 
menu and eaten off thick-lipped china. He 
ordered a man’s dinner. Clear soup with 
croutons. Long oysters on the half-shel 
A thick steak, with potatoes delicious 
concocted beneath a crust of cheese 
Light wine. Ices in long glasses. Coffee 
brewed at the table over burning alcohol 

She sighed out finally, warm with wel: 
being; 

“T didn’t realize how deadly tired I ws 
of just—grub. You see, it’s the first tin 
I’ve dined at a first-class place since! 
in New York.” 

“You don’t mean that?” 

She nodded, smiling. 

“T think I’m as surprised as you a 
It’s just one of the things that ned 
occurred to me.” 

He regarded her for a long moment a 
without a smile. 

“You queer, queer girl!” 

“Tf anyone tells me that again, I'll be 
to believe it is my inevitable epitaph 

“No epitah is inevitable. It is 
write it.” 

“Do you think that?” } 

“Yes; and therefore yours should : 
body courage and dauntless idealism # 
love of truth.” : ; 

“Love of truth,” she said, her 
lighted, “would be enough.” 

“Love of you would be an epitaph tom 
liking.” htt 

She was afraid he could see the 
beating at her throat, and wanted oa 
facetious. Poor Lily, to whom pers 
came none too readily! P 

“Now you’re making sport of me. 
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MADE WITH A VEST POCKET KODAK 


The Vest Pocket 
KODAK 


With a “‘Vest Pocket’’ you’re always ready for 
the unexpected that is sure to happen. 


Your larger camera you carry when you plan 
to take pictures. The Vest Pocket Kodak you have 
constantly with you to capture the charms of the 
unusual. It is small in size but lacks nothing in 
quality. 


The price is $9.49. Film for 8 exposures is 
25 cents, Both prices include the war tax. 


All Dealers’. 


ACTUAL SIZ& 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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“Probably it is a case of laugh that I 
may not weep.” 

“Even tears can be idle.” 

“Or idolizing.” 

“T suppose I am to surmise over the qual- 
itv of yours?” 

“Well, you have had me guessing for 
three years, Mrs. Penny. Lily! I can’t 
say the other; it—won’t s-say itself.” 

“Hasn’t — your—brother—told—you— 
anything?” She asked the question with 
a cessation of her entire being, as if her 
heart had missed a beat. 

“Oh, yes. I know how you threw over 
the professional end of it for what you 
decided you could do better. I thought 
that pretty plucky; so many of us mistake 
inflated judgment for genius, and stubborn- 
ness for perseverance, when that ‘same 
perseverance applied to the job within 
one’s capacity may lead to fine fulfilment.” 

“It’s good to hear you say that.” 

“But that is about all I do know—Lily 
—except, of course, that there is a young- 
ster and, somewhere in the background, a 
husband whom I would like to meet out 
some dark night when I happen to be 
wearing my favorite pair of brass knuck- 
les.” 

Something nameless had lifted; there 
was a gavotte to her heart-beat. 

“My husband was—is a good man.” 

“But not a wise one, if he couldn’t hold 
a creature like you.” 

“And my child! You talk about 
shine! Of course I know it is only her hair 
and eves and now her little teeth, but 
sometimes it seems to me there is an actual 
iridescence to her. Just as real as the gold 
circlets the Italians loved to paint about 
heads they adored.” 

“Your head is——” 

“You see, the fuzz off her curls gives that 
effect. Those new stereopticon views that 
move. that we used on the bills last week 
show it—that aura off the hair. Even the 
nurses and Mrs. Dumas have remarked 
Zoé’s. She’s really the show-child of the 
place, you know.” 

“By inheritance?” 

“No. She’s only like me about the 
eyes and like—him—in the honey color of 
her hair. Hers is as brilliant and curly as 
mine is dull and smooth. And she’s so big 
—so golden and burstingly big i 

“And to think a man let you go once he 
had you captured!” 

“He didn’t let go. I went. I can 
never hear him referred to  slightingly 
without feeling myself a rotter not to ex- 
plain. My husband was so terribly all he 
should have been, Mr. Visigoth. It’s hor- 
rid of me to belittle him. Let me explain 
further.” 

“Lord, you don’t need to! I know 
everything about him there is to know. A 
fine hefty truck-horse trying to do team- 
work with a red-nostriled filly.” 

*[—I think that’s it. I’ve never been 
able to get it across to anyone before, 
but 

“He was just cast wrong. That’s all 
there is to be said against the chap. 
Right?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Tunderstand. Ina way, I’m in a simi- 
lar position with my own brother. Only, 
I’ve stuck it out, because it was my mother’s 
great wish to see us get on together.” 


“T’ve noticed, of course, you—you’re 
different.” 

“Tt is the little things about Robert 
I cannot swallow. Never could. But he 
has vision. His sense of land and theater 
values is unfailing. He——” 

“Well, so is your vision just as unfailing 
in your work. The chain didn’t even be- 
gin to form before you ever took over the 
booking end.” 

“He has fine traits, too—big ones. His 
word is his bond. He has business foresight 
and integrity, but, somehow, it is his little 
meannesses. This thing—to-night—that 
bauble of my mother’s—it—it’s the climax 
of a lifetime of such flea-bites—a trifle 
hardly worth the mentioning, and yet—it’s 
the most utter—the most damnable—”’ 
There was a half-crash of his clenched 
hand among the silver and a rise of suffus- 
ing red up out of the white of his soft collar. 
“T beg your pardon. I didn’t mean to 
let you in for any more of it. I’m sorry. 
And after you were gracious enough to 
come along, too. Come; here is to making 
this little party a gay one!” He held up his 
glass. ‘‘Here’s to the shining child!” 

“Oh!” she cried, and drank quickly. 

“Take it?”’ 

“Not much. It burns.” 

“You should see your eyes.” 

“You should see hers.” 

“Whose?” 

“My child’s.” 

“Do you know what I should have done 
in your husband’s place?” 

“What?” 

“Harnessed you, too, but to a moon- 
beam.” 

“T once knew a man to whom I never 
spoke ten words in all my life, and yet I 
always imagined he might have talked to 
me like that—not literally—not in terms 
of tin dippers. 

“Of what, you queer, queer girl?” 

“Now I know of whom you remind me. 
An old school-teacher I once had. Odd.” 

“T would never have let you slip my 
harness, though.” 

“And have deprived the company of 
my aus‘ere services?” 

“You’ve been invaluable. Ninety per 
cent. of your judgments have been ninety- 
nine per cent. there.” 

“Luck.” 

“‘Luck—nonsense! ” 

“T love it! Feeling the public pulse for 
what it wants. The psychology of your 
vaudeville audience is as simple as a primer 
and as intricate as life. It is a bloodhound 
when it comes to detecting the false from 
the true. Take that little sketch, 
‘Trapped,’ you sent me out to see last 
week. A more sophisticated audience 
might have mistaken its brittle, epigram- 
matic quality for brilliancy and its flip- 
pancy for cleverness. But not your ten- 
twenty-thirty’s. In real life, a husband 
doesn’t analyze his wife’s lover. He horse- 
whips him. And that lovely thing from the 
Spanish that you attempted on your own 
—that is the sort of thing you are going 
to stand for some day in the theater. I 
loved your wanting it. But it took vaude- 
ville just one performance to decide that it 
wasn’t ready for that kind of mysticism.” 

“And you forty minutes.” 

“You would never have backed it, even 
over my O. K.” 


Cosmopolitan for August, 192 


“Then you don’t realize how fa: 
O. K. goes with me.” ‘= 
“What is this?” She smiled. “A m 
admiration feast?” uaa 
“IT don’t know’—suddenly | 
toward her, reddening—‘“I ‘can onl 


speak for myself. Lily—you’re 


ful——” 
She chose to be casual, most effectively 
too. 

“Indeed it is mutual. I need hardly ty 
tell you what association with your office 
has meant to me. The romance of an op. 
ganization like yours. The thrill of seeing 
it triple its proportions in these few years, 
The fine, stimulating something that coms 
with the acquisition of each new Ente: 
prise Amusement Theater. The chats we 
have had over plays, play-writing, produe. 
ing. Your own fine aim. Oh, it has made 
bearable even the monotony of the secre 
tarial end of it!” 

“T am afraid your secretarial services 
are about to be dispensed with.” 

She placed a quick hand to her heart, 

“What do you mean?” 
> He flecked his cigar, laughing over at 

er. 

““You’re delicious! What could I mean 
except that you have outgrown your job?” 

“You—mean——” 

“T mean that I am going to officially 
place you in charge of the booking depart. 
ment at—well, your own idea of salary,” 

“I—JI don’t know what to say.” 

“Don’t say anything.” 

“You can’t know——” 

“T do know.” 

“You see, she is almost four now, and 
beautifully cared for, but now that her 
little mind is beginning to unfold—I—th, 
to be able to afford a place of my own 
next year—when she has outgrown Mp 
Dumas’s. You see, I’ve never really had 
her. I’ve such plans for the day whenl 
can have her rearing all to myself. I 
want life to unfold so naturally to het 
Like a flower. That’s why I amso terribly 
jealous of every day we spend apart. 
That’s why you—you cannot know whatit 
means to have you tell me that I’ve made 
good. It means the time is nearing for me 
to have her with me, to—to—well, you 
cannot—cannot know.” 

She sat back, feeling foolish because het 
eyes were filling, and trying to smile back 
her tears. He reached over to place his 
palm over her hand. ; 

“How rightly named you are! ‘Lily: 
One of those big, milky-spathed, cali 
lilies. Calla Lily.” 

“We'll be going now,” she said, felis 
for her jacket. 

They rode down to Eleventh Stree! 
in a cab, almost silently and, as she st 
looking out, unsmiling, she could feel h' 
gaze burn her profile. He left her at the 
stoop, standing bareheaded. yy 

“You’ve saved me from an evening © 
horrors.” 

“T’m glad.” 

“You're not angry—Calla Lily?’ 

“Of course not.” 

“How soon again?” 

“No!” 

“YVes—yes!”’ 

No 

And, somehow, the word was like # 
plummet deep into the years ahead. 


Lily runs across some old friends from home, and Zcé brings new problems into her life—see the next instalment of Star-Dust, 
in September Cosmopolitan. 
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NID FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 
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“Probably it is a case of laugh that I 
may not Weep.” 

“Even tears can be idle.” 

“Or idolizing.” 

“1 suppose I am to surmise over the qual- 
itv of yours?” 

“Well, you have had me guessing for 
three years. Mrs. Penny. Lily! I can’t 
say the other; it—won’t s-say itself.” 

“Hasn’t — your —brother—told—you— 
anything?” She asked the question with 
a cessation of her entire being, as if her 
heart had missed a beat. 

“Oh, yes. I know how you threw over 
the professional end of it for what you 
decided you could do better. I thought 
that pretty plucky; so many of us mistake 
inflated judgment for genius, and stubborn- 
ness for perseverance, when that ‘same 
perseverance applied to the job within 
one’s capacity may lead to fine fulfilment.” 

“It's good to hear you say that.” 

‘But that is about all I do know—Lily 
—except. of course, that there is a young- 
ster and, somewhere in the background, a 
husband whom I would like to meet out 
some dark night when I happen to be 
wearing my favorite pair of brass knuck- 
Jes.” 

Something nameless had lifted; there 
was a gavotte to her heart-beat. 

“My husband was—is a good man.” 

“But not a wise one, if he couldn’t hold 
a creature like you.” 

“And my child! You talk about 
shine! Of course I know it is only her hair 
and eves and now her little teeth, but 
sometimes it seems to me there is an actual 
iridescence to her. Just as real as the gold 
circlets the Italians loved to paint about 
heads they adored.” 

“Your head is—” 

“You see, the fuzz off her curls gives that 
effect. Those new stereopticon views that 
move. that we used on the bills last week 
show it—that aura off the hair. Even the 
nurses and Mrs. Dumas have remarked 
Zoé's. She's really the show-child of the 
place. you know.” 

‘By inheritance?” 

“No. She’s only like me about the 
eves and like—him—in the honey color of 
her hair. Hers is as brilliant and curly as 
mine isdulland smooth. And she’s so big 
—so golden and burstingly big——” 

* And to think a man let you go once he 
had vou captured!” 

“He didn’t let go. I went. I can 
never hear him referred to  slightingly 
without feeling myself a rotter not to ex- 
plain. My husband was so terribly all he 
should have been, Mr. Visigoth. It’s hor- 
rid of me to belittle him. Let me explain 
further.” 

“Lord, you don’t need to! I know 
everything about him there is to know. A 
fine hefty truck-horse trying to do team- 
work with a red-nostriled filly.” 

*|—] think that’s it. I’ve never been 
able to get it across to anyone before. 
§ 

“He was just cast wrong. That’s all 


said against the chap. 


there is to be 
Right?” 
Exactly.” 
understand. Inaway, in a simi- 
lar position with my own brother. Only, 
I've stuck it out. because it was my mother’s 
great wish to see us get on together.” 


Lily runs across some old friends from 


“T’ve noticed, of course, you—you’re 
different.” 

“It is the little things about Robert 
I cannot swallow. Never could. But he 
has vision. His sense of land and theater 
values is unfailing. He——” 

“Well, so is your vision just as unfailing 
in your work. The chain didn’t even be- 
gin to form before you ever took over the 
booking end.” 

“He has fine traits, too—big ones. His 
word is his bond. He has business foresight 
and integrity, but, somehow, it is his little 
meannesses. This thing—‘o-night—that 
bauble of my mother’s—it—it’s the climax 
of a lifetime of such flea-bites—a trifle 
hardly worth the mentioning, and yet—it’s 
the most utter—the most camnable—”’ 
There was a half-crash of his clenched 
hand among the silver and a rise of suffus- 
ing red up out of the white of his soft collar. 
“TI beg your pardon. I didn’t mean to 
let vou in for any more of it. I’m sorry. 
And after you were gracious enough to 
come along, too. Come; here is to making 
this little party a gay one!” He held up his 
glass. ‘‘Here’s to the shining child!” 
“Oh!” she cried, and drank quickly. 
“Like it?” 

“Not much. It burns.”’ 

“You should see vour eyes.” 

“You should see hers.” 

“Whose?” 

“My child’s.” 

“Do you know what I should have done 
your husband’s place?” 

“What?” 

“Harnessed you, too, but to a moon- 
beam.” 

“T once knew a man to whom I never 
spoke ten words in all my life, and yet I 
always imagined he might have talked to 
me like that—not literally—not in terms 
of tin dippers. 

“Of what, you queer, queer girl?” 

“Now I know of whom you remind me. 
An old school-teacher I once had. Odd.” 

“TI would never have let you slip my 
harness, though.” 

“And have deprived the company of 
my aus‘ere services?” 

“You've been invaluable. Ninety per 
cent. of vour judgments have been ninety- 
nine per cent. there.” 

“Luck.” 

**Luck—nonsense!’ 

“T love it! Feeling the public pulse for 
what it wants. The psychology of your 
vaudeville audience is as simple as a primer 
and as intricate as life. It is a bloodhound 
when it comes to detecting the false from 
the true. Take that little sketch, 
‘Trapped,’ vou sent me out to see last 
week. A more sophisticated audience 
might have mistaken its brittle, epigram- 
matic quality for brilliancy and its flip- 
pancy for cleverness. But not your ten- 
twenty-thirty’s. In real life, a husband 
doesn’t analyze his wife’s lover. He horse- 
whips him. And that lovely thing from the 
Spanish that vou attempted on your own 
— that is the sort of thing vou are going 
to staund for some day in the theater. I 
loved your wanting it. But it took vaude- 
ville just one performance to decide that it 
wasn’t ready for that kind of mysticism.” 

you forty minutes.” 

“You would never have backed it, even 
over my O. kK.” 


= 


home, and Zeé brings new problems into her life—see the next instalment ot Star- 


in September Cosmopolitan. 
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“Then you don’t realiz 
O. K. goes with me.” 

““What is this?”’ She smile! 
admiration feast?” 


far your 


mutual. 


“T don’t know”’—sudidenly leanj 
toward her, reddening—“I ‘can only 
speak for myself. Lily—you're wonder 
ful—” 


She chose to be casual, most effectively, 
too. 

“Indeed it is mutual. I need hardly to 
tell you what association with your office 
has meant to me. The romance of an or. 
ganization like yours. The thrill of seeing 
it triple its proportions in these few years, 
The fine, stimulating something that comes 
with the acquisition of each new Enter. 
prise Amusement Theater. The chats we 
have had over plays, play-writing, produc. 
ing. Your own fine aim. Oh, it has made 
bearable even the monotony of the secre- 
tarial end of it!” 

“T am afraid vour secretarial services 
are about to be dispensed with.” 

She placed a quick hand to her heart. 

“What do you mean?” 

He flecked his cigar, laughing over at 
her. 

“You're delicious! What could I mean 
except that you have outgrown your job?” 

“You—mean 

“T mean that I am going to officially 
place you in charge of the booking depart- 
ment at—well, your own idea of salary,” 

“I—I don’t know what to say.” 

“Don’t say anything.” 

“You can’t know——” 

“T do know.” 

“You see, she is almost four now, and 
beautifully cared for, but now that her 
little mind is beginning to unfold—I—th, 
to be able to afford a place of my own— 
next year—when she has outgrown Mn. 
Dumas’s. You see, I’ve never realiy had 
her. I’ve such plans for the day when! 
can have her rearing all to myself. I 
want life to unfold so naturally to her. 
Like a flower. That’s why I am so terribly 
jealous of every day we spend apart. 
That’s why you—you cannot know what it 
meais to have you tell me that I’ve made 
good. It means the time is nearing for me 
to have her with me, to—to—well, you 
cannot—cannot know.” 

She sat back, feeling foolish because her 
eves were filling, and trying to smile back 
her tears. 


He reached over to place his 
palm over her hand. 

“How rightly named you are! ‘Lily 
One of those big, milky-spathed, cau 
lilies. Calla Lily.”’ As 

“We'll be going now,” she said, feelin 
for her jacket. i 

They rode down to Eleventh Stree 
in a cab, almost silently and. as she 3 
looking out, unsmiling, she could feel ht 
gaze burn her profile. He left her at © 
stoop, standing bareheaded. 

“You've saved me from an evening 
horrors.” 

glad.” 

“Vouwre not angry—Calla Lily? 

“Of course not.”’ 

“How soon again?” 

“No!” 

“Ves—ves!’ 

“NO.” 

And, somehow, the 
plummet deep into the 
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iP 3 HE world holds no other street quite like “the Street of the 


te Great Clock” in Rouen, France. 
e his Joan of Arc, burning at the stake, gazed down this historic 
iy street. Its great bell, Rouvel, then almost three centuries old, - 
all rang the curfew on that fateful night—and rings it to this day. 
lin Father Time has touched the street but lightly. Much of its 
e glorious architecture has vanished—but the massive clock with its 
ng six-foot dial is still official timepiece of this ancient town. 
: hi Jehan de Félanis little dreamed, when he finished it in 1389, that 
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TALC - TOILET WATER 


N summer, especially, you will appreciate Mavis. The 


Do You Want to Be Irresistible? 
A delightful warm weather Formula. 


#8 or bathe with Mavis Soap and luke 
warm water. Rub dry with a rough towel 
and apply Mavis Toilet Water generously. 

i dry very guickly;—then dust Mavis 
falc on arms, neck and shoulders. Massage 
the face gently with Mavis Cream—apply a 
bit of Mavis Rouge if you need color 
Ther powder with Mavis Face Powder 
Always have a bit of Mavis Sachet  scat- 
tered among your waists and underthings. 
And just tiny drop of Mavis perfume 
1 your handkerchief will complete your 
Mavis Toilette. You will be amazed at the 
difference 2 complete Mavis Toilette wili 
make 


end to Varaudou, Times Build- 
ing, New York, for a generous 
sample of Maris or Lad Mar) 
Perfume. Add 6c tf you want 
¢ the Maris Waltz This 


is now obtainable at all 
grath shops. 


fragrance of the Toilet Water—the sense of satisfaction 
as it caresses your burning skin—the very delight of 
its refreshing coolness will tell you the reason why 
millions of women prefer it. 
And Mavis Tale! Of course Mavis Tale has become a very 
part of your summer existence—but do you know all the 
ways it can be used? There is so much fragrant comfort 
packed in each can of Mavis that it is no wonder more of 
it is sold than any other tale. Be sure you insist upon 


MAVIS TALC. 


Perfume Tale Compacts Soap 


Toilet Water Face Powder Rouge Sachet 


rresistihble! 
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"The Four Mest Beautiful end Met 
Popular Members of 


THE FAMOUS FLORODORA SEXTETTE 
Wearing the 


“Just Slip it on!” 


All Paris knows the loveliness of these flattering Veils. 

And now the four leading members of the Florodora eae 

Sextette find in its entrancing meshes a charm which Ta Beatrice Swanson 
supplements their own beauty. ee as lovely as her sister— 
These are the famous Veils which you “just slip on!” i which is saying a great 
No tyfng—no pinning — no knotting. Wonderfully @ deal. Both are famou: 
convenient and vastly becoming. ie beauties 


At the better shops and 


drug stores everywhere— 
10c, 15¢, 25c and 50c. 


THE CO., INC. 
222 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Also Importers of the famous }3omnit}3 Hair Nets 


one of the most popular 
and most beautifulmem- 
bers of the Sextette 
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The Climax 


(Concluded from page 85) 


-todious years that follow after, that 
should trail on the heels 
stark sublimity. TPerhaps the captain’s 
qughts were in the same train; perhaps 
was merely deep in memories. What- 
et the cause, we said nothing at all for 
ng minutes on end. Back on the Peter 
goper, they were still busy with their 
4s and I saw them securing the tackle 
a great shook of loose staves, itself as 
sasacask. These staves would be fitted 
the cooper’s hands into casks to hold 
eo! that they would harvest on the 
ning voyage. They were heavy, solid, 


soak 
The boy Frank had descended long 
ne from the masthead, where we had 
nhimin the early afternoon. He was 
ched now on the rail, a little below the 
urilevel. Jim Dennie lounged a dozen 
{om where Frank was sitting, and the 
dict watched, with dull eyes, the work 
atwent forward about him. 
When they had secured the tackle to the 
hes that held the shook of staves, Blag- 
n signaled to the man at the engine; and 
heard its roar, and saw the fall of the 
‘ble tauten, and saw the bundle of loose 
ves rise lumberingly from the wharf 
p the air. Cap’n Palfrey and I were 
hwatching idly enough, our thoughts 
ry far away. 
I bad only an instant’s warning of what 
coming. I thought, suddenly, that the 
d was being lifted more swiftly than 
altogether safe. It seemed to leap 
wad from the wharf with increasing 
ed We were to learn afterward thai 
throttle of the engine had jammed, so 
i, or an instant, it could not be moved. 
at instant was long enough to whip the 
den against the blocks of the tackle 
la jar that broke one of the lines 
held the staves. I saw one end of the 
wk drop, a single stave slide out and 


1 such moments, time is elastic. It 
med an eternity that the falling stave 
$ descending, and, in the same long 
aut, the shook seemed to shrink and 
se, and the air was full of deadly 
ils, Cap’n Palfrey, at my_ side, 
H aloud likea hurt beast and leaped 


that way. For the heavy stuff would 
drop fair upon the spot where the 
boy Frank sat upon the rail. 

The boy saw his peril, but he must 
have been too stunned to move. No 
other man was near save poor Jim Dennie. 
And it was Jim who intervened. Leaped, 
with more energy than seemed possible in 
such a man, toward where Frank sat 
frozen. Reached the boy, and, with the 
very impact of his body, flung him forward 
and out, so that he fell into the water 
between the ship’s side and the piles that 
supported the wharf—fell, sank, came, 
choking and coughing, to the surface again. 

I had an instant’s picture of Jim Dennie, 
motionless, looking up at that which 
descended so ruthlessly upon him. Then 
he was struck. He crumpled limply; he 
was buried amid the clatter of the falling 
staves; the last one, sliding slowly from 
the loop that had held it, fell with a final 
impact. Then came silence. 

The boy was unhurt. He scrambled up 
a Janding-ladder to the wharf in time to 
meet his father and be swept into an in- 
stant’s fierce embrace. Then Cap’n 
Palfrey and I leaped down to the deck 
and helped clear away the deadly litter 
and lift poor Jim Dennie free. But it 
was apparent that we could do the man no 
good. He had suffered not one but a 
dozen deadly blows; there was no life in 
him at all. 

Yet his face, by some chance, had been 
spared—his clean-shaven countenance, so 
out of keeping with the rags he wore. And 
when we lifted him, we saw fixed upon 
his lips something that was pitifully like 
a smile. 

The captain had the dead man in his 
arms. [I stood above them. And, after 
a moment, Cap’n Palfrey looked up at 
me and said, 

“It was so he used to smile, you'll 
understand.” 

1 touched his shoulder. 

“Perhaps this was what he was saved 
for these twenty years,” I suggested. 

And the captain nodded slowly. 

“Oh, aye,” he told me. “The ways 
°’ the Lord are plainer to me than they 
was. 


Find the Woman 


Kid, you're a wise one,” she said. 
? blew. Gosh, what a jam!” 
sank down in a chair and mopped 
face, 
happened?” demanded Clancy. 
Hell broke loose.” 
“ ce?” asked Clancy, shivering. 
"no! But they beat Weber up, 
“smashed Zenda’s nose. I told Ike 
vy a sucker to keep tryin’ it for- 
; Mf get him. Now—” 
abruptly. ‘Forget anything 
heat me beef about, Florine,” she 
“Say, none of them got 
did they?” Your 


vears he’s goin’ to 
a Fine chance, though. 
vin’ town—” 


(Continued from page 38) 


You?” 

The blond girl laughed harshly. 

‘Sure. We been married for six 
months. That’s why I said you weren’t 
in no danger comin’ along with me. I’m 
a married woman, though nobody knows 
it. But for that Larkin dame, we’d been 
gettin’ away with it for years to come. 
Cat! She’s clever. Well, kid, I tried to 
get you off to a good start, but my luck 
went blooey at the wrong moment. Night- 
night, Florine! Ike and I are goin’ to 
grab the midnight to Boston. Well, you 
didn’t bring Ike much luck, but that don’t 
matter. New York is through with us for 
a while. But we should worry. Be 
good, kid!” 

She left the room without another word. 
Through the thin wall, Clancy could hear 


He First Notices 
Your Complexion 


Make aes complexion 
beautiful — attractive —2 
reason for admiration. 


If your complexion is 
naturally rough, or lacks 
that exquisite texture so 
greatly to be desired, give 
it a few touches of 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


and see how well it commands 
the glance of approbation, 
White, Pink, Flesh. Cream, and the 
New CARMEN-BRUNETTE Shade. 
Everywhere 
TRIAL OFFER—Send 12c 
to cover postage and 
urse size 
OX with weeks’ 
supply—state shade / 
preferred. t 
Stafford-MillerCo, \ 
_ St. LouissMo. 


EEP your per- 

son fresh, sweet 
and dainty with 
—EVERSWEET— 
a twilet requisite 
for the immaculately 
groomed woman. 
Does not check per- 
spiration, but neu- 
tralizes the odor aris- 
ing therefrom. Is a 
wonderful emollient 
—a powerful anti- 
septic. 


eodorant 


Eversweet is a susoth, white, unscented 
cream. A little of it patted under the 7 
or any where, erves that 

bath sweetness throvghont the day and de- 
stroys all body odors. 

Will not stain the filmiest cl por injure 
the most delicate skin. 


At all Drug and Dept. Stores or from 
EVERSWEET CO. , Dept. C-3.62 Cliff St. N.Y. 
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SCORED CyLINDERS AND 
CRACKED WATER JaCKets 
$50 To $150 


Finisn RUINED 
370 To $150 


Radiator Frozey 
$15 to $80 


Burneo Our 
Bearincs 
$20 ro $80 


Sromage Barrers 


zen 
$20 ro $50 


.. What a Cold Garage Does to Your Car 
i BETWEEN trips let your car stand in a WASCO-Heated Garage —kept at 
constant temperature by the WASCO Automatic Regulator. The warm 
air envelopes the car — reaches every nook and corner — melts off the snow 


and ice — thaws the frost out of the varnish — warms all the metal parts — keeps oil and 
grease in working condition, preventing scored cylinders and burned out bearings. There’s 


Vo no chance of frozen radiator, cracked water jacket or broken water pump. 
Storage batteries work at a disadvantage when cold — they will not take a full charge, and 
Mid consequently suffer greatly from overwork; they also are much more likely to become 
i ruined by freezing. 
(ti With the garage warmed, you enjoy taking the same care of the lubrication and adjust- 
We ment of the car as you do in the summer time. And your car starts easily. # 
: The self-regulating WASCO Hot Water Heating System requires attention only once a day. Ug 
oi Any handy man can set it up —no expensive steam-fitter required Costs less than street g 


car fare for coal. 
H Write for catalog that illustrates and explains the fuel 
Uhliey economy and automatic temperature regulation of WascO. 


W. A. Mrc. Co., Inc., Sete. 


j WASCO is also used 
for heating Offices, 
Stores, Cottages, etc. 


AGE HEATING S 
READY: T0-SET-UP 


Some Territory open 
for live Distributors. 


STENOGRAPHERS 


Earn $25 to $40 a Week 


Typewrite 


A Singie Drop. 
Lasts a Week 
Flower Drops, the most concen. 
trated andexquisite ever 
produced. Made without alcohol. 
A single drop lasts a week. 
Bottle like picture, with Jong 
lass stopper, Rose or Lilac $1.50; 
ily of the Valley or Violet $2.00; 
Romanza, our very latest Flower 
Drops, $2.50. Send 2 cts. stamps 
or silver for minature bottle. 
lower Drops Toilet Water, 


5-oz. bottles, $1.75; Talcum glass Ra 
jars, 50c; at druggists or by wail. ew 
80 TO 100 WORDS A MINUTE GUARANTEED 

A Totally new system. Based on Gymnastic 
Finger Training! speed, 

perfect accuracy—Big Salaries. Learn a 
PERFUME & TOILEM/WATER home. No interference with present work. 
Flow r 32-page book free, explainsall. Gives 
2 Ss letters from hundreds with salaries doubled 

Rieger’s Mon Amour perounce and trebled. A_ revelation as to speec 


$1.50; Garden Queen $2.00; Alca- and salary possible to typists. 
zar_ $2.25; Parfum Rienzi $2.50, 
nothing finer; Honolulu Boquet 


Earn $35 to $50 
$1.00. At druggists or by mail. | > typewriting 
Send $1.00 for souvenir box of | Way 
: . five 25¢ bottles, different odors. write today. 
PAUL RIEGER & CO. (since 1872) 15 First St., San Francisco Send postal. 


TULLOSS SCHOOL 
|| 1678 CollegeHill 

Springfield, Ohio 
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her dragging a trunk around, opening | smo} 


reau drawers. This most amazing tomy 
where scandal broke suddenly, likeg 
nado, uprooting lives, careers! @ 
how cynically Fay Marston took iii 
Suddenly she began to see her owng 
tion. She’d been introduced as 
of Weber’s. She couldn’t 
months-old husband and leaye towne 
ually. She must stay here, ‘yee 
Zendas, perhaps work for them— Ql 
her first night in New York, Chaney en 
herself to sleep. 
And, like most of the tears that anal 
in this sometimes futile-seeming iq 
Clancy’s were unnecessary. Only 
her vast inexperience would haya 
from Zenda’s apartment. sophisiai 
person would have known that am 
explanation of her brief 
with Fay would have cleared hen 
youth lacks perspective. The 
the moment looms fearsomely lange 
all its rashness, youth is ostrichlike 
thinks that refusal to see danger elit 
danger. It thinks that departure hast 
same meaning as end. It does noth 
that nothing is ever finished, that @ 
apparently isolated event is part off 
other apparently isolated event, and th 
no human action can separate thet 
But it is youth’s privilege to thinki 
godlike. Clancy had fled. 
had brought tears, appreciation of | 
position. Still, if another similar happf 
ing came along to-morrow, Clancy wo 
run away again. Age alone would te 
her that flight is futile. 


I] 


CLANCY woke with a shiver. Conse 
ness was not, with her, an achievement 
rived at after yawning effort. She w 
always, clear-eyed and clear-brained. 
was with no effort that she rememb 
every incident of yesterday, of last nig 
She trembled as, with her shabby b 
robe round her, she pattered, in her 
pered feet, the few steps down the hal 
the bathroom. 

The cold water did little to allay! 
‘ervous trembling. Zenda, last night, 
referred to having lost a hundred thou 
dollars. That was too much money t? 
lost cheerfully. C ds 
the beginning of a brawl, and Iro 
Fay said to her, it hadj 
gressed brutally. And the mere depa saf 
of Ike Weber with his unsuspected qj ‘rng 
would not tend to hush the matter uff} Weed 

Back in her room. dressing, Clancy" thefir 
dered why Weber’s marriage had 49 and in 
kept quiet. Fay had said, last oe do the 
that “Weber’s little friend” could nt 
to the party. Clancy had been askel 
fillin. Why had Fay Marston not mé 
kept her marriage secret but rein" 
girls to entertain her own husban - 
Fay, even though she was apparently g 
callously and frankly dishonest, We 
immoral, Clancy judged, in the ory 
sense with which that adjective 15 4 
to women. : 

The whole thing was strange, # 
hensible. Clancy was too na 
way to know many things. She 5 
guess that a girl only casually acquit 
apparently, with Ike Weber cov ii 
in a card game as his 
accepted wife could not. Miss py’ 
ton could glimpse 2 card an 
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had only put on- 
WEED TIRE CHAINS 


emelit 

he Regrets avail nothing when the harm is done. 

ra Many an accident might have been avoided and many a life saved 

by bi if drivers of automobiles had only exercised ordinary, everyday pre- 

bet caution and had listened to the warnings which for years have been 
sounded through the magazines and daily newspapers, viz.“‘Always 

a put on Weed Tire Chains when the roads and pavements are wet 

and slippery.” 

he It’s all very well to say, “I’m sorry—I didn’t mean to do it.” 


rom vj nthe interest of hu- 4 
had ™anitymintheintereste Regrets don’t mend broken limbs or bring back the lives that have 


depart ofsafeand sane mo- een taken. The innocent victims have suffered through no fault ot 


WeedTie their own while the careless motorist escapes with a reprimand, the 


nj thefirstdropofrain,”” | payment of Doctor’s bills and the expense of having his car repaired. 
had and insist that others 
Cueto the same. Is there no way to make such fellows realize their responsibility and 


er have more regard for the rights of others? 


asked 
mé 


arche! mA Skidding accidents would never occur if every motorist exercised 
and? | q) care in driving and put on Weed Tire Chains whenever roads and 


ontly 
Was 
e ordi 
is app 


pavements were wet and slippery or covered with mud and slime. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 
BRIDGEPORT \@/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plambers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chaia 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE : Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Portland, Ore., San Francisco 
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wouid be thought of it. Mrs. Ike We 


could not get away with the same thi 
But Clancy had all of these matters yet 
earn 
Down in the dining-room, 


Presided 


by Madame Napoli and her buxom daug 
(3 ame ~ CJ] ~ | shabby waiters stood idle. 
looked surprised at Clancy’s entra 


| Madame ushered Clancy to a table. 


DELIGHTFULLY COOLING 


[RESINOL Soap 


Because it contains 
the soothing Resinol 
properties, Resinol Soap 
is unusually qualified to 
stimulate and refresh 
your burning, tired skin. 


It also lessens the ten. 
dency to enlarged pores, by 
tidding them of impurities, 
and it relieves excessive oili- 


| “It’s easy seen you ain’t been in t 
|business long, Miss Ladue,” chuckled 
| madame. ‘Gettin’ down to breakfast af 
eight o’clock is beginners’ stuff, all right 
At that, it would help a lot of ’em if th 
did it. You stick to it. Miss Ladue. 7 
griddle-cakes is fine this morning.” 
Clancy had a rural appetite. ‘The su 
gestion of buckwheat cakes appealed t9 
her. She ordered them. and had they 
flanked with little sausages, and she Dre 
pared for their reception with some slice 
oranges, and she also drank a cup of cofie 
Her nervousness had vanished by th 
time she finished. What had she to} 
concerned about? After all, she might 4 
well look at last night's happenings in 
common-sense way. She could prov 
that she arrived in New York only yeste 
day, that her acquaintance with Fy 
Marston—or Weber—had begun onl 


ness and last night. How could she be blamed 
— Still—and she twitched her shouldes 


it was nasty and unpleasant, and 
hoped that she wouldn’t be dragged intoi 

The waiter brought her check to hé 
Clancy drew a fifty-dollar bill from i 


Resinoi Soap allays the in- 
flammation of sunburn, and 
is a valuable aid to the sports 


woman. 0 
At all dru pocketbook. The waiter scurried d 
and toilet with it, and mudame, in a moment, camel 

asain. the table with Clancy’s change. 


“Carrvin’ much money?” she asked 
“(Quite a lot—for me,” said Clancy 
“Better bank it,” suggested madanj 
Clancy looked blank. She 

| thought of that. She’d never had a bank 
AX. account in her life. But seven hundt 
2 = dollars or so was a lot of money. 3 
| took the name and address of a bank 1 
neighborhood, and thanked made 


= ‘for her offer of herself as a reference. 
It was barely nine o'clock whens 


e entered Times Square. The crowd differe 
greatly from the throng that she had ® 
S served last night. ‘Times Square was 
Th O O work-place now. Fascinated, 
watched the workers diving into subwij 
‘entrances, emerging from them, only 4 
plunge, like busy ants, into the oid 


| the square. The shops fascinated her, 
She was too new to the city, too unleam 


® 
in fashion’s whimsicalities to ka 
that the hats and gowns and men’s clothi 
1 shown in these windows were the 
thing in the bizarre. 
ing ushered is 


REG US PAT OFF It was quite exciting be 4 Nathow 
6s « 9 ‘a private office in the Thespian -\au® 
It makes a difference [sive us GALLONS NET | Bank. But when it came to writing do 


‘the name: “Florine Ladue,” she h 


HAVOLINE /tated for a moment. It seemed immen 
ce But the hesitation was mone 


bape kind of oil you use makes a difference in 
the efficiency of your motor. Havoline Oil 
forms a protecting film that heat will not break 
up. It keeps your motor running smoothly and 
at the minimum cost. Don’t just ask for “‘oil”— 
ask for your grade of Havoline Oil, and in 
its sealed containers. 


| wrong. 
tary. Firmly she wrote the nom de thes’ 
| It was the name that she intended oe 
\famous, to see emblazoned im elect 
‘lights. It was the name of a poe ’ | 
‘had nothing in common with one “4 COMP 


| Deane, of Zenith, Maine. {ay Akron, 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY She deposited six hundred hay 
Incorporated | dollars, received a bank-boo 
NEW YORK leather-bound folding check-boo 
adway with a fe 
strolled out upon Broadway 
An independent company that produces and refines its own petroleum of importance that had not been hers 


| she had had cash in her pocketbook. 
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right Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth, 
‘Byith suction cups to 
Bfmly grasp wet as- 
phalt. Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in dirt. 


33,000 Miles 


rae Crawford Auto Co. 
H Paso, Texas, report 
00 mileson a Miller 
Of this, 13,000 
ues was on country 
is; We would like to 
wif any tire of any 
her, has ever matched 
learnt record. 
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How We Doubled 
Miller Mileage 


Miller Tire mileage has been more than 


doubled in the past few years. The cost-per- 
mile has been more than cut in two. 

Yet Miller treads have been so improved 
that they still outwear the tires. Miller Tires 
come to us with treads intact after 25,000- 
mile records. 

As a result, Miller Tires have become the 
sensation. They are everywhere discussed. 
Thousands of large tire users, after years 
of comparison, have adopted the Millers 
exclusively. 

The demand for Miller Tires in the past 
five years has multiplied 20-fold. 


A 24-Year Tire 


The Miller factory has for 24 years spe- 
cialized in fine rubber. It leads the world in 
some such products, including surgeons’ 
gloves. 

Ten years ago they applied this experience 
to building a super-grade tire. And the facts 
above will show how they’ve succeeded. 


Miller Methods 
The Miller factory keeps 250 tires con- 
stantly running under observation. Every 
tire that excels or that disappoints is ex- 


amined. And a lesson is taught by each. 

Every tire is signed and recorded. Some 
come back with amazing records, some have 
fallen down. For many years our experts 
have studied out the reasons. 

We spend $1,000 daily just to watch and 
test tires and materials. We compare Miller 
Tires in constant use with five of our leading 
rivals. 

Thus, step by step, we have found ways to 
add mileage. Since 1914 Miller Tires have 
been bettered by more than 100 per cent. 


Saves Millions 

These improvements have cost us some 
millions of dollars. Againand again vast 
equipment had to be abandoned. Our re- 
search work is costly. And we wear out 
1,000 tires per year in our factory tests. 
' But this added mileage will save Miller 
Tire users over $60,000,000 this year. 

Such tires deserve a test. Compare them 
with the tires you use. See on your own car 
what these modern tires can do. 


In buying a new car get these new-grade 
tires and watch them. Twenty makers now 
equip with Millers without extra cost. 


MILLER R 
ter Tires 
Akron, Ohio 
and Makers of Miller ~ 
| Cords Geared-to-the-Road Fabrics 
hen aoe The Most Talked-About Tires in America 
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CARRIES a 
famous name 
—and carries 
it worthily. 


COSTS NO MORE THAN THE 


PATHE SUPREME 


EUGENE-A-WIDMANN, President 


ORDINARY PHONOGRAPH BROOKLYN, N=Y TORONTO, CANADA 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Always say “Bayer” and insist upon a “Bayer package 


The “Bayer Cross” on Aspirin tablets! “Bayer package.” 
has the same meaning as “Sterling” on | Cros 
silver. Both mean Genuine! Then you ar 

“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” should be} prescribed by physicians for over eight- 
taken according to the directions in each’ een years 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


Be sure the “Bayer 
tablets. 
e getting the genuine Aspirin 
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sme 
fact that she possessed the right to o 
: t 
| the great Thespian Bank to pit he 
seemed to confer upon her a fnang gm 
standing. She wished that she could a 
a bill right now. | ee 
She entered a drug store : is gree 
bank 1 look o ore a block from f your. 
yank and looked in the telephone-boalf 
Mademoiselle DeLisle had neglectaj 


write upon the card of introduction 
ris Beiner’s address. For a momeq 
Clancy felt a sick sensation in the pit od : 
her stomach. A doubt that, UP to no et 
had never entered her head assailed hy of 
\Suppose that Mr. Beiner had gone jy 


some other business in some other cig 


Suppose he’d died! 
She sighed with relief when she 
| his name. There it was: “Beiner, 
jris, Theatrical Agt., Heberworth “Bein 
|Bryant, 99087." veld 
The condescending young gentleman Made 
| the soda-fountain affably told her that dic. latec 
Heberworth Building was just round 
corner, on Forty-fifth Street. Toit, Clang waht in 
| made her way. “4 


Fanchon 
pu.” 
Beiner n 
“Oh, ye 
bu happe 
“In my 


' The elevator took her to the fifth fy 
| where, the street bulletin had infoms 
her, Morris Beiner’s office was locate 
i There was his name, on the door of rm 
; 506. For a moment, Clancy stood sf 
staring at the name. It was a na ered Cle 
Fanchon DeLisle had assured her, with,’ and 
certainty that had dispelled all dou. told 


owned by a man who would unlock ithe” 
Clancy the doors to fame and fortune 
| Yet Clancy trembled. It had been ‘Well, I 


very well, tied to a typewriting machin” je 
Zenith, to visualize fame and fortune dear 
far-off New York. It took no ga Clancy} 
imagination. But to be in New Yomy ofp, 
about to take the first step—that Wiperience | 
different. 'Broadwa 

She half turned back toward the deg colored 
‘tor. Then across her mind flashed 2 pe resent j 
ture, a composite picture, of aunt He pioring 
of Mr. Frank Miller, of a score of otlfiipeincr la 
Zenith people who had known her sip, 
infancy. And the composite face 
grinning, and its brazen voice Was 
“T told you so.” due you 

She shook her head. She'd never pe. W 
back to Zenith. That was the one Oy tp g0 | 
‘standing sure thing in a world of und lancy lo 
'tainties. She tossed her head now. 
silly little thing she was! Why, 
‘even Fay Marston last night told her 
skin alone would make her a if « 
‘cess? And didn’t she herself know De 
she had talent to back up her good lo i I'm one 
| This was a fine time to be nervous: it, Pye 
'crossed the hall and knocked 


fashioned type, two chairs, 4% 
leather couch, half hidden beneath # 
what dusty theatrical magazines, ai) 
filing-cases, one at either end of the on 
The couch itself was placed agains 
further wall, before a rather wide 
; that opened upon a fire-escape. MY, and dr 

A man was seated in a swivel chal From the 
fore the roll-top desk. He was pronoun 
| and his feet were resting comfortaOY stubby. p, 
an open drawer. He was almost . tof his de 
bald, and his scalp was red and ‘We L coul 
His nose was stubby and his lips Be’ couple 
i gross-looking, were clamped OVE anjenog 
le'gar. He was in his shirt-stev toung 
‘Clincy noticed that the noisily 


m | ] 
‘ll 
| 
& | 
| 
(a, | 
| eeaH PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO. 
G 
= 
S 
BAY ER 
A harsh voice bade her enter. played 
opened the door and stepped inside oil gradu 
\ was a small office to which she had ot Well, we 
¥ It contained a roll-top desk, of al! i Beiner, 
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birt he wore, although there was an 
her bi nate monogram upon the left sleeve, was 
inandiM  fimsy and cheap grade of silk. 
uld “Welcome to our city, chicken!” was 
js greeting. “Sit down and take a load 
frome your feet.” 
ne-boill His huge chest, padded with fat, shook 
merriment at his own witticism. 
mn Mal this Mr. Beiner?” asked Clancy. 
nometirom her face and voice she kept disgust. 
pit “Not to you, dearie,” said the man. 
to ‘Morris’ to my friends, and that 
led helitat you and I are goin’ to be, eh? 
me ini che colored, hating herself for that too 
et city flow of blood to cheek and throat. 
“Why—why—that’s very kind of you,” 
et, Moll Beiner waved his cigar grandiloquently. 
| Bd “pein’ kind to pretty fillies is the best 
‘ing Ido. What can I do for you?” 
“Mademoiselle” —- Clancy _ painfully 
culated’ each syllable of the French 
rd according to the best pronunciation 
yt in the Zenith High School— 
Fanchon DeLisle gave me a card to 


tO ond 


leman 
that th 
und th 
t, Clang 


fth flo pu.” 

informal Bciner nodded. 

locate “Qh, yes. How is Fanchon? How’d 

of ruitihy happen to meet her?” 

ood sii“n my home town in Maine,” an- 

4 Naliered Clancy. “She was ill with the 

t, Wily’ and we got right well acquainted. 

l dou. told me that you’d get me into the 

nlock ovies,”” 

wrtune. Reiner eyed her appraisingly. 

been Well, P’'ve done stranger things than 

he chuckled. ‘What’s your 

ortunt ime, dearie?” 

no SE Clancy had read quite a bit of New 

ew Yolk. of Broadway. Also, she had had an 

that Wierience in the iree-and-easy familiarity 
Broadway’s folk last night. Although 

the clei colored again at the “dearie,” she did 

hed 2 PIM resent it in speecn. 

nt Florine Ladue,” she replied. 

> of laughed. 

het SWhat’s that? Spanish for Maggie 

face With? It’s all right, kid. Don’t get 

a8 I'm a great joker, I am. Florine 

due you say it is, and Florine Ladue 

| never il be. Well, Florine, what makes you 

one to go into the movies?” 

of looked bewildered. 


w. Why—why does anyone want to do 
hy, 


id herd ‘Cod knows!” said Beiner.  “Espe- 
a film yil the ‘anyone’ is a young pretty girl.. 
bee all, people do want to do something, 
3000 "ae 'm one guy that helps some of ’em 
vous: ‘B. Ever been in the movies at all?” 


a “Done any 
ing 

~* I played in ‘The Rivals’ at the high- 

graduation,” she confessed. 


| upon | ty shook her head. 


bys Well, we'll keep that a dark secret,” 
Beiner. “You're an amachoor, eh? 
eath DeLisle gave you a card 


es, andf Here it is.” 


fthe the car} Clancy. She pro- 


rom her pocketbook and 
pa led it to the agent. Her fingers shook. 
teh BE" took the card, glanced at it care- 
el cha Y, and dropped it upon his desk. 

el tom the country, ch? Ingénue, eh?’ 
it “anjenoo.” He tapped 
“yt Stubby, broken-nailed fingers upon the 
of his desk. “Well, T shouldn’t won- 
Uld place you,” he said. “T 


Lips; 

companies that are hot after 
sleeves teond.” That’s nice skin you have. 
isily 


"YY stifled an impulse to laugh 
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Comfort Letters 


Aunt Belle is a real person 
and that is her real name. 
understands 
babies. She would like to 
correspond with you about 


She really 


your bavy. 


Dear Epiru: 

Is there any scent 
hidden in flowers so in- 
effably sweet as the 
fragrance of a freshly 
bathed baby? 

Yet I know mothers 
who actually profane 
baby’s body with highly 
scented powders which 
were meant only for 
adult..use. 

If it were only a question 
of good taste, I suppose it 
wouldn’t matter much, but 
strong scents in baby pow- 
der are really objectionable 
for a more serious reason. 

They often give Baby a 
very unpleasant headache 
—and the fretfulness that 
follows is apt to. give 
you a headache, too. 

I don’t know that 
these strong perfumes 
are actually danger- 
ous, but an unbroken 
rule of mine is never 
to take chances or 
experiment on a 
baby’s sensitive skin. 
There is one talcum 
that I know is safe and 
that is the kind I use. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark: USA 


Laboratories: Sales Agent in Canada: ' 
Newark, New Jersey (2) Harold F. Ritchie, Limited 
Montreal, Quebec D4 Toronto, Ontario 


Mennen’s, in the familiar 
blue can, has been the 
choice of mothers, nurses 
and doctors for nearly half 
a century and it has never 
yet harmed nor failed to 
relieve a baby’s skin. 

It is different—and 
right—what I call a 
perfectly balanced 
powder—just enough 
of each ingredient 
and not too much of 
anything. 

I use Mennen’s on 
my own skin, which, 
after all, is about as 
sensitive as that of a 
baby’s. 

Lovingly, 
BELLE. 


-= 
es, Aunt Rella< 
Baby’s 
Perfume 
wi | 
bad 
| 
= 
| 
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JEWELED ENGAGEMENT, 
WEDDING RINGS 


end OTHER JEWELS. 
ere accurately illustrated in a Booklet. 
These Gems, of Super-Quality and correct 
meeting the requirements of Society; 
are produced exclusively by tus Establishment. 
This Booklet mailed upon request 


End Gray Hair 
Let Science Show You How 


Convince Yourself Free 


For years science has sought a way of restoring hair 
to its natural color. Now that way is found. Thousands of 
women have restored the natural color of their hair with 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. 


Vari Gokimany 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
FR EE Send today for a free trial bottle and our 
4 specialcomb. Be sure and statethe exact color 
of your hair. 
.. Try it on a lock of your hair. Note the result. And how 
it differs from old-fashioned dyes. Write today. 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1771 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 
Accept no Imitations—Sold hy Druggists Everywhere 


Skin Troubles 
——Soothed 


With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, Mass. 


INS YDE TYRES. ' 
+-genuine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage; 

prevent punctures and blowouts. Easily applied q j 
without tools, Distributors wanted. Details free, / 


American Accessories Company Dept. 198. Cincinnati, Ohio} 


thing; men and women, opportunity lifetime to 
earn handsome income operating our ‘‘ New System 
Specialty Candy Factories” anywhere. Booklet 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., East Orange, N. J. 


190—‘‘Inspiration”’ 


Do you want this beautiful picture, 

by Harrison Fisher in full colors, 

size 11x14 inches? If so, we will send 

same upon receipt of 35c (see Cover), 
Delivery guaranteed. If outside of the 
United States, please add 10 cents for 
registration. Our 1920 catalog sent upon 
receipt of 10c postage. Edition limited. 
Cosmopolitan Print Dept. 

119 West 40th Street, New York City 


We Start You in Business, furnishing every- 


hysterically. Tears were very close. To 
be appraised by this gross man— Never- 
theless, she turned slowly round, feeling 
the man’s coarse eyes roving up and down 
the lines of her figure. 

“You got the looks, and you got the 
shape,” said Beiner. ‘‘ You ain’t too big, 
and you ain’t too small. ’Course, I can’t 
tell how you'll photograph. Only a test 
will show. Still—” He picked up the 
desk telephone and asked for a number. 

“Hildebloom there? This is Beiner 
talking. Say, Frank, you wanted an 
anjenoo, didn’t you? I got a girl here in 
the office now that might do. ... Yes; 
she’s a peach. Fresh stuff, too. Just in 
from the country, with the bloom all on. 
. .. Bring her around? At six? You 
made a date, feller.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned to 
the furiously blushing Clancy. 

“You're lucky, kid. Frank Hilde- 
bloom, studio manager for Rosebush 
Pictures, asked me to keep my eyes open 
for some new girls. He’s a queer bug, 
Frank. He don’t want professionals. He 
wants amateurs. Claims most of the pro- 
fessionals have learned so many tricks that 
it’s impossible to unlearn them. I'll take 
you over tohim. Come back here at five.” 

Somehow or other, Clancy found herself 
outside the office, found herself in the ele- 
vator, in the street down-stairs. She'd 
expected much; she had come to New 
York with every confidence of achieving a 
great success. But doubts linger un- 
bidden in the hearts of the most hopeful, 
the most ambitious, the most confident. 
To have those recreant doubts scattered 
on the very first day! Of course she’d 
photograph well. Hadn’t she always 
taken good pictures? Of course, moving 
pictures were different; still— She wished 
that there were some one whom she knew 
| intimately—to whom she could go and 
pour out the excitement that was welling 
within her. What an angel Fanchon 
DeLisle had been! Poor Fanchon—a 
soubrette in a cheap burlesque company! 
But she, Clancy Deane—she was forgetting. 
| She, Florine Ladue, would ‘do something” 
| for Fanchon DeLisle, who had set her feet 
upon the path to fortune. 

She didn’t know what she’d do, but she’d 
do something. She beheld a vision, in 
which Fanchon DeLisle embraced her 
with tears, thanked her. She endowed a 
school for film-acting in Zenith, Maine. 

She walked through Forty-second. street 
to Fifth Avenue. She boarded a passing 
’*bus and rode up-town. She did not 
know the names of the hotels she passed, 
the great mansions, but—famous actresses 
were received everywhere, had social posi- 
tion equal to the best. In a year or so, she 
would ride up the avenue in her own 
limousine. At Grant’s Tomb, she left the 
‘bus. She walked along Riverside Drive, 
| marveling at the Palisades. 

Hunger attacked her, and she lunched 
at Claremont, thrilling with excitement, 
and careless of prices upon the menu. She 
was going into the movies! What did a 
couple of dollars more or less matter to her? 

Still moving in a glowing haze, out of 
which her name in brilliant electric lights 
| thrust itself, she returned in mid-after- 
| noon to the Napoli. Carefully she bathed 
| herself. As meticulously as though she 
| were going to her wedding, she dressed 

herself in fresh linen, in her best pair of 
| silk stockings. She buttoned herself into 
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her prettiest waist, brushed the last pe 
of lint from her blue suit, adjusted her 
to the most fascinatingly coquettish ‘al 
and set forth for the Heberworth Build 

At its doorway, she stepped aside ig 
in time to avoid being knocked down h 
man leaving the building in great hag 
The man turned to apologize. He Wore 
bandage across one eye. and his hat y. 
pulled down over his face. Neverthel 
that mop of dark hair rendered him tec 
nizable anywhere. It was Zenda! 

For a moment, she feared recognitig 
But the movie director was thinking ¢ 
other things than pretty girls. Her hy 
shielded her face, too. With a mutters 
“Beg pardon,”’ Zenda moved on. 

He had not seen her—this time. By 
another time? For years to come, she y; 
to be in a business where, necessarily, sf 
must come into contact with a person 
eminent in that business as Zenda. The 
once again, common sense reasserted itse} 
She had done nothing wrong. — She couj 
prove her lack of knowledge of the cha 
acter of Fay Marston and her husban 
Her pretty face was defiant as she enterd 
the Heberworth Building. 


recog 


IV 


Ir was an excited Beiner that th 
open the door when she knocked at ii 
office a moment later. The cigar stu 
between his thick lips was unlighted; fi 
silk shirt, although it was cold outs 
with a hint of snow in the tangy atmq 
phere, and there was none too much ha 
in the Heberworth Building, clung to} 
chest, and perspiration stained it. 

“Come in,” he said hoarsely. He sto 
aside, holding the handle of the door. 4 
closed it as Clancy entered, and she he 
the click of the latch. 

She wheeled like a flash. 

“Unlock it!” she commanded. 

Beiner waved a fat hand carelessly. 

“We got to talk business, kid. | 
don’t want any interruption. You al 
afraid of me, are you?” 

, Clancy’s heaving breast slowed do 
She was not afraid of Beiner; shel 
never seen anyone, man or woman, 1) 
brief life, of whom she was afraid. Fi 
ther, to allay her alarm, Beiner sat d0 
in his swivel chair. She sat down hess 
in a chair nearer the locked door. 

“Quite a kidder, ain’t you, Florine’ 
asked Beiner. 

don’t understand you,” she replied 

He grinned, a touch of nervousnes 
the parting of the thick lips. The 
closed them, rolling his wet cigar about 
his mouth. ound 

“Well, you will pretty soon, he 
“‘Anjenoo, eh? I gotta hand it 0” 
Florine. You had me fooled. Amadi 
ch? Played in ‘The Rivals’ once- 
took the cigar from his mouth and si 
it at her. “Naughty, naughty, Flr 
not to play fair with old papa Bene 

“fF don’t know what you're 
about,” she said. 

“Oh, no; of course not. Little Flo 
fresh from Maine, doesn’t know 4 7 
Broadway. Of course not! ae 
letter from Fanny DeLisle to old 1 
Beiner, and wants a job in the m0 
bless her dear, sweet heart! Only 
his voice lost its mocking tones 
came reproachful—* was that the 
way to treat her friend Morris: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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GIF. 


EVEREADY ~ 


the light that saved the Powhatan 


8 gchar in a mid-winter gale, 200 miles off the coast of 
Nova Scotia, storm ridden and helpless, the U. S. Army 
Transport Powhatan struggled with the elements. Aid was sum- 
moned by wireless; and just as relief was at hand the Powhatan’s 
dynamos went out of commission. Her radio storage batteries 
were too weak for continuous use in transmitting or receiving 
messages. 


Fortunately the Powhatan’'s officers were equipped with Eveready 
Daylo and relief work was directed through flashes of light sig- 
nalled from ship to ship. Once more Eveready Daylo went on 
record for life-saving services. 

Eveready Daylo is more than a light for emergencies. Indoors 
to search through dark closets, cellars or attics, outdoors to lock 
up at night—wherever a searching beam of light is needed— 


Daylo renders its light-giving service with a message of “There 
It Is”. 


There are 33 types of Eveready Daylo sold at leading electrical, 


hardware, drug, sporting goods and auto accessory stores. 
With that long-lived Eveready Tungsten Battery. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


National Carbon Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. Canadian National Carbon Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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MEANS 
DISTRESS 


to re- 
member and im- 
portant to know for 
it’s the interna- 
tional signal of dis- 
tress of the Con- 
tinental Code. 


ON the ocean, in 
the mountains, for 
emergency or 
pleasure the code 
is a valuable thing - 
to signal messages 
and with a Daylo 
to flash is easy to 
learn.. 


ASK Eveready 
dealers for Inter- 
national Signaling 
Code folder— 
“Signaling with 
Eveready”. It’s 
free, 


A-7114 
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“I came here,” said Clancy coldly, “to 


keep a business engagement, not to answer 
puzzles. I don’t know what you’re talking 
about.” 

“Now, be nice; be nice,” said the agent. 
“T ain’t mad, Florine. Didn’t Fanny 
DeLisle tell you I was a good old scout?” 

“She said that you were a very compe- 
tent agent,” said Clancy. 

“Oh, did she, now?” Beiner sneered. 
‘Well, wasn’t that sweet of old Fanny? 
She didn’t happen to say that anybody 
that tried to trim old Morris was liable to 
get their hair cut, did she?” 

All fear had left Clancy now. 
exasperated. 

“Why don’t you talk plain English?” 
she demanded. 

“@h, you’d like it better that way, 
would you?” Beiner threw his cigar upon 
the floor and ground his heel upon it. 
**Plain English,’ eh? All right; vou’ll get 
it. Why did Ike Weber send you here?” 

Clancy’s breath sucked in audibly. Her 
face, that had been colored with nervous 
indignation, whitened. 

**Tke Weber?’” she murmured 

Beiner laughed harshly. 

“Now, nix on the rube stuff, Florine. I 
got your number, kid. Paul Zenda just 
left my office. He wants to know where 


She was 


Weber is. He told me about the jam last 
night. And he mentioned that there was 


a little girl at his house that answered 
to the name of Florine. I got him to 
describe that little girl.” 

“Did you tell him,” gasped Clancy, 
“that I was coming here this afternoon?” 

“You understand me better, don’t 
you?” sneered Beiner. “Oh, you and 
me'll get along together fine, Florine, if 
you got the good sense you look like you 
have. Did I tell Zenda that I knew you? 
Well, look me over, Florine. Do I look 
like a guy that was just cuttin’ his first 


teeth? Of course I didn’t tell him any- 
thing. I let him tell me. It’s a grard 
rule, Florine—let the other guy spill 


what’s on his chest. ’Course, there’s 
exceptions to that rule, like just now. 
I’m spillin’? what I know to you, and 
willin’ to wait for you to tell me what I 
want to know. Suppose I put my cards 
right down where you can see ’em, Flo- 
rine?” 

She could only stare at him dumbly. 
Zenda was a big man in the picture indus- 
try. He'd been robbed and beaten. Last 
night, he’d seemed to her the sort of man 
who, for all his dreaminess, would not 
easily forget a friend or a foe. He was 
important enough to ruin Clancy’s picture 
career before it began. 

Beiner took her silence for acquiescence. 

“Zenda gets trimmed last night in a 
stud game. He’s been gettin’ trimmed for 
a long time, but he ain’t really wise to the 


scheme. But last night his wife watches 
close. She gets hep to what Ike Weber is 
doin’. There’s a grand row, and Zenda 


gets slugged, and Weber takes a lickin’, 
too. But they ain’t got any real evidence 
on Weber. Not enough to have him 
pinched, anyway, even if Zenda decides 
to go that far. But Zenda wants his 
money back.” Beiner chuckled. “I don’t 
blame kim. A hundred thousand is a 
wad of kale, even in these days. So he 
comes to me, 

“Some time ago I had a little run-in 
with Ike Weber. I happen to know a lot 
about Ike. For instance, that his broker- 


age business is a stall. He ain’t got any 
business that he couldn’t close out in ten 
minutes. Well, Ike and I have a little 
row. It don’t matter what it’s all about. 
But I drop a hint to Paul Zenda that it 
wouldn’t do any harm for him to be care- 
ful who he plays stud with. Paul is 
mighty curious; but I don’t tell him any 
more than that. Why should I? There 
was nothing in it for me. But Paul 
remembers last night what I’d told him— 
he’d been suspicious for quite a while of 
Weber—and to-day he hot-foots it to me. 
So now, you see, Florine, how you and me 
can do a little business.” 

“How?” asked Clancy. 

“Oh, drop it!’ snapped Beiner. “Quit 
the milkmaid stuff! You’re a wise little 
girl, or you wouldn’t be trailin’ round 
with . Ike Weber. _Now—where’s Ike? 
And why did Ike send you to me?” 

Clancy shook her head vehemently. 

“T don’t know him. I never met him 
until last night. I don’t know anything 
at all about him.” 

Beiner stared at her. For many years, 
he had dealt with actresses. Ee knew 
feigned indignation when he heard it. He 
believed Clancy. Still, even though he 
believed, he wanted proof. 

“How’d you meet him?” he asked. 

Clancy told him about her arrival in 
New York, her meeting with Fay Marston, 
and what had followed, even to Fay’s late 
visit and her statement that she was mar- 
ried to Weber and was leaving town. 

“And that’s every single thing I know 
about them,” she said. Her voice shook. 
The tears stood in her eyes. “I ran away 
because I was frightened, and I’m going 
right to Mr. Zenda and explain to him.” 

For a moment, Beiner did not speak. 
He took a cigar from the open case on his 
desk and lighted it. He rolled it round 
in his mouth until one-half its stubby 
length was wet. ‘Then, from the corner 
of his mouth, he spoke. 

“Why do that, kid? Why tell Zenda 
that Fay Marston practically confessed to 
you?” 

“So that Mr. Zenda won’t think that— 
that I’m dishonest!” cried Clancy. 

fudge! Everybody’s dishonest, 
more or less. And everyone else suspects 
them, even though they don’t know any- 
thing against them. What Co you care 
what Zenda thinks?” 

“WhatdolI care?” Clancy was amazed. 

“Sure. What do you care? Zenda 
can’t do anything to you.” 

‘He can keep me out of pictures, can’t 
he?” cried Clancy. 

“Beiner shrugged. 

“Oh, maybe for a week or two, a few 
people would be down on you, but— what 
did you come to New York for, Florine, 
to make friends or money?” 

“What has that to do with it?” ske 
asked. 

Beiner leaned over toward her. 

“A whole lot, Florine. I could ’a’ told 
Zenda a whole lot about Ike Weber to-day. 
I could ’a’ told him a couple things that 
would ’a’ put Ike behind the bars. ’Smat- 

ter of fact, I could ’a’ told him of a trick 
that Ike done in Joliet. But what’s the 
good? The good to me, I mean. Ike 
knows that I put the flea in Zenda’s ear 
that led to his wife spottin’ Ike’s little 
game. If he’s got sense, he knows it, for I 
saw that my hint to Zenda reached Ike. 
Well, ‘ke will be reachin’ round to get 
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Fold of re. Why, I thought, when Zend, 
described you and mentioned your firy 
name, that Ike had sent you to me, Be 
cause Ike knows what I could tell Zend, 
would be enough to give Zenda a hold on 
Ike that’d get back that hundred thou- 
sand. But why be nasty? That's what] 
ask myself.” His face took on an expres. 
sion of shrewd good humor, of benevolence 
almost. ‘‘You’re just a chicken, Florine 
a flapper from the mud roads and the 
middle-of-the-day dinner. And a hic 
chicken don’t have it any too soft in Ney 
York at the best of it. I don’t suppose 
that your bank-roll would make a mo. 
auito strain its larynx, ch? Well, Fo 
rine, take a tip from old papa Being, 
that’s been watchin’ them come and 
watchin’ them go for twenty-five years 
along Broadway. 

“Why, Florine, I’ve seen them come to 
this town all hopped up with ambition and 
talent and everything, and where do they 
land? Look the list over, kid. Where 
are your stars of twenty years ago, of ten 
years ago, of five, wren you come right 
down to it? Darned few of them here to- 
day, eh? You know why? Well, I’ll tel 
you. Because they weren’t wise, Florine. 

“Tord, don’t I know ’em! First or 
last, old papa Morris Fas got ’em jobs. 
And I’ve heard their little tales. I know 
wkat pulled ’em back to where they started 
from. It was because they didn’t realize 
that friends grow cold and enemies dic, 
and that the only friend or enemy tkat 
amounts to a darn is yourself. 

“T’ve seen girls worry because somebody 
loved ’em; and I’ve seen ’em worry be- 
cause somebody didn’t love ’em. And 
those girls, most of them, are mindin’ the 
baby to-day, with a husband clerkin’ it 
down-town, too poor to afford a nurse- 
girl. But tke girls that look out for the 
kale, that never asked, ‘What?’ but always, 
‘How much?’-- those are the girls that 
amount to something. 

“Here’s you—crazy to run right off to 
Taul Zenda and tell him that you're a good 
little girl and don’t know a darned thing 
aboyt Ike Weber. Well, suppose you do 
that. What happens? Zenda hears your 
little story, decides you're tellin’ the 
truth, and forgets all about you. Your 
kein’ a nice, Fonest little fool don’t buy 
you no silk stockings, kid, and I’m her 
to tell you so. : 

“Now, suppose you don’t run to Zenta. 
ooner or later, he runs into you. He 
tawls you out. Because you've kept 
away from kim, ke suspects tl at you stood 
in with Ike. Maybe he tries to get yo! 
blacklisted at a few studios. All right 
Let’s suppose he does. Six months irom 
now, Zenda’s makin’ a picture out on Ue 

Coast, or in Europe, maybe. A directot 
wants a girl of your type. 1 send fim you 
He remembers that Zenda’s got it in 
you, but—Zenda’s away. And he r 
you. Take it from me, Florine, he'll Eure 

‘ou. Get me?” 
; Her brows knitted, she had heard Lin 
through. 

heard you, but I don’t under 
stand. You talk about being sensi. 
but—why shouldn’t I go to Mr. Zend 

“Because there’s no money in It 
there’s a bunch in not going to him, 

” de 


Beiner. 

“Who’s going to give it to me 
manded Clancy. 

“Weber.” 


| 
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The Harrison Radiator is a distin- 
guishing feature of the quality auto- 
mobile. The superiority of its cooling 
system— its durability—its all season 
dependability—all provide elements 
which are essential in high quality 
motor cars. The Stutz is typical 
of the fine grade automobiles which 
are Harrison equipped. 


HARRISON RADIATOR CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory: Lockport, N.Y. 
General Sales Offices: Detroit, Michigan 


Original 
Hexagon 
Cellular 
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All service is worthy of its hire 
and good service cannot be continu- 
ously obtained unless adequately 
rewarded. 


From the beginning of telephone 
history the American public has re- 
ceived the best telephone service of 
any country in the world. In pro- 
portion to the service rendered the 
people have paid less for this tele- 
phone service than any other coun- 


try in the world. 


The reason why the American 
people have received the highest 
type of telephone service at the 
least proportionate cost is because 
the Bell System has been operated 


on a scientifically economic basis. 
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“He’s left town.” 

Beiner guffawed. 

“Maybe that fat blonde of his thought 
so last night. She had a scare in her alj 
right. But Ike ain’t a rube. He knows 
Zenda’s got no proof. He'll lie low for a 
few days, but—that’s all. He’ll pay you 
well—to keep quict.” * 

“Pay me?” gasped Clancy. 

“Surest thing! Same as he'll be round 
to see me in a day or so, to shut my mouth, 
I know too much. Listen: By this time. 
Ike has pumped Fay Marston. He knows 
that she, all excited, blew the game to you. 
My God, what a sucker a man is to get 
married! And if ke must do it. why does he 
marry a Broadway doll that can’t keep her 
face closed? Oh, well, it don’t matter to 


Every device which inventive skill, 
engineering ability, labor and time 
saving talent has been able to 
create; every efficiency known to 
buying, operation, executive control 
and financial conduct has been 


employed. 


Public service companies feel the 
high cost of living as well as indi- 
viduals. Pay them enough to make 
possible their giving good service. 
There is no permanent saving in 
poorly paid service. 


In this land of opportunity none 
of us is willing to jeopardize his 
success or happiness by stinting the 
payment necessary to secure the 
most helpful and efficient service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


Gives ease and com- 
fort to feet that are 
tender and sore. 

If shoes pinch or 
corns and bunions 
ache this Antiseptic, 
Healing Powder will 
give quick relief. 
Shake it in your 
4l| Shoes, Sprinkle it in 


the Foot-bath. 
Sold everywhere. 


Nadine 


Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 


sez Keep the Complexion 
Beautiful 
eed Soft and velvety. Mone: 


back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is harmless. 
Adheres until washed off. Prevents sunburn 
and return of discolorations. Millions of de- 
lighted users prove its value. Flesh, Pink, 
Brunette, White. At leading toilet counters. 
If you haven't it, by mail 60c. Dept. C. M. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


‘us, does it, Florine? What matters is that 
| tke will be slippin’ you a nice big roll of 
/money, and you should worry whether you 
‘go to work to-day or to-morrow or next 
month. I'll be gettin’ mine, all right, too. 
, So now you see, don’t you?” 

Clancy rose slowly to her feet. 
“Yes,” she said deliberately; “I see. I 


The laborer is worthy of his hire #/"Usineen ents 


Beiner stared at her. His fat face red- 
dened, and the veins stood out on his fore- 
head. 

“So that’s the way you take it, eh? Now 
then, you little simp, you listen to me!” 

He put his cigar down upon the edge of 
his desk, an edge scarred by countless 
cigars and cigarettes of the past. Heavily 
he rose. Clancy backed toward the door. 

you touch me,” she cried, “I’I-—” 

She had not dreamed that one so fat 
could move so quickly. Beiner’s arms 
were round her before the scream that she 
was about to give could leave her lips. 
A fat palm, oily, greasy with perspiration, 
was clapped across her mouth. 

“Now, don’t be a little fool,” he whis- 
pered harshly. ‘‘Why, Florine, I’m givin’ 
you wise advice. I’ve done nothin’ to 
you. You don’t want to go to Zenda and 
tell him that Fay Marston admitted Ike 
was a crook, do you? Because then the 
game will be blown, and Ike won’t see his 
way tq slip me my share. You wouldn't 
be mean to old papa Beiner that wants to 
see all little girls get along, would you? 
How about it, Florine?” 

He drew her closer to him as he spoke. 
Clancy, staring into his eyes, saw some- 
thing new spring into being there. It was 
something that, mercifully, she had been 
spared seeing ever before. Fear over- 
whelmed her, made her limp in Beiners 
clasp. The agent chuckled hoarsely. 

“What a sweet kiddie you are, Florine: 
Say, I think you and me are goin’ to 
swell little pals, Florine. Haw about 
giving old papa Beiner a little kiss, just t 
show you didn’t mean what you just said? 

Her limpness deceived him. His grasp 
loosened as he bent his thick neck to bring 
his gross mouth nearer hers. Clancys 
strength came back to her. Her body 
tautened. Every ounce of strength that 
she possessed she put into a desperate 
effort for freedom. She broke clear, 
whisked across the room. = 

“Tt you come near me, I'll scream, she 
said. 

Beiner glared at her. 

“All right,” he said thickly. “Screalt, 
you little devil! I’ll give you something 

to scream about!” 

He leaped for her, but she knew n0W 
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how fast he could move. — Swiftly she 
stepped to one side, and, as she did so, she 
ized a chair, the one on which she had 
neon sitting, and thrust it toward the man. 
The chair-leg jammed between his knees 
and unbalanced him. His own momentum 


wartied him forward and to one side. He 
rasped at the edge of the desk for sup- 
wort, but his hand slipped. Twisting, try- 
ing desperately to right himself, he pitched 


jrvard. His head struck upon the iron 
ajator beside his desk. He lay quite still. 

For a moment, her mouth open, pre- 
pared to scream, Clancy stared down at 
the man. As the seconds passed and 
Reiner failed to move, she became alarmed. 
Then his huge chest lifted in a sigh. He 
yas not killed, then. She came near to 
him, and saw that a bruise, already _swoll- 
a, marked the top of his bald skull. She 
inew little of such injuries, but even her 
amateur knowledge was sufficient to con- 
vince her that the man was not seriously 
hut. In a moment. he would revive. 
She knelt beside him. She knew that he 
bad put the door-key in his trousers pocket. 
She had noticed the key-ring and chain. 
But her strength had deserted her. She 
yas trembling, almost physically ill. She 
could not turn the gross body over. 

She heard footsteps outside, heard some 
me knock on the door. Bent over, trying 
not to breathe, lest she be heard outside, she 
sared at the door. 


Then she heard a muttered exclamation, 
and footsteps sounded, retreating, down 
the hall. 

Beiner groaned: he moved. She straight- 
ened up, frightened. There had been 
gmething in his eves that appalled her. 


He would not be more merciful when he | 
recovered. She crossed the tiny office to | 


thecouch, Outside the wide window was 
the fire-escape. It was her only way of 
ecape, and she took it. 

She opened the window and_ stepped 
upon the couch. A sort of court, hemmed 
in by office-buildings. faced her. She 
stepped through the window upon the 


ion grating-like landing of the fire-escape. | 


The sheer drop beneath her feet alarmed 
tet. She hesitated. Why hadn’t she 


door and got him to break it down? Why 
tad she been afraid of the possible scandal? 
last night, she had fled from Zenda’s 


though fear of scandal, and her fear had | 


nought her into unpleasant complica- 
tions. Now she had done the same thing, 
practically, again. 

But it was too late to worry. Beiner 
Would revive any moment. She de- 
ended the fire-escape. Luck was with 
Het. On the next landing was a window 
that opened, not into an office but into a 
illway. And the latch was unfastened. 
Ina moment, Clancy had climbed through 
he window and was ringing the elevator- 
‘ll. No one was in the hall. Her en- 
s through the window was not chal- 


Rev woke clear-brained. She knew 
rte ¥ what she was to do. Last night, 
wel so dinner in her room, she had 
Zenda on the telephone. Not 
wie number in the book, she had en- 
Stain it from “Information,” 

® kar that “it is a private wire, 


The person outside | 
shook the knob, pounded on the door. | 
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How well pays 


To beautify the teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Millions of people are cleaning teeth in 
anew way. They are getting new results 
—results you envy, maybe. In every 
circle nowadays you see pearly teeth. 

Find out how folks get them. Try 
this method for ten days and see what 
your own teeth show. 


They combat film 


Dental science. has found a way to 
combat film on teeth. And film causes 
most tooth troubles. 

Film is that viscous coat—you feel 
it with your tongue. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. 

It is this film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
It holds the acid in 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Why old ways fail 


The ordinary dentifrice cannot dis- 
solve film, so brushing has left much of 
it intact. Thus millions of people have 
found that brushed teeth discolor and 
decay. 

Now, after years of searching, science 
has found a way to combat film. Able 
authorities have amply proved its effi- 
ciency. Today leading dentists all over 
America are urging its daily use. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent—a tooth paste made to 
meet every modern requirement. It has 
brought to millions a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 


A ten-day test will show 


Pepsodent proves itself. The results are 
clear and quick. So the policy is to send 
a 10-Day Tube to everyone who asks, and 
a book explaining all its unique effects. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 


Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. So pepsin long seemed barred. 


| But science has discovered a harmless 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 


activating method, so active pepsin can 
be every day applied. 

Compare the results with old methods 
and let your teeth decide. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 

You will be amazed. In ten days you 
will know the way to whiter, safer teeth. 
Cut out the coupon, else you may forget. 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 642, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent tc 


Only one tube to a family 
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xophone Sextette 


Sousa Band Sa: 
H. Benne Henton, Soloist Albert A. Knecht, Alt: 
Andrew 


enor Arthur Rosander, Bariton 
has. Weber, Jr., Bass 


rtists 


. HE world’s most_celebrated artists use 
Conn Saxophones exclusively. The Conn 
Saxophones possess improvements not found 
on_ any other makes. Testimonials from all 
parts of the world are received daily. 


. These artists claim Conn Saxophones highly supe- 
rior in tone quality, intonation, up-to-date key sys- 
tem, character of mechanism for rapid and sure 
fingering, general construction for standing wear 
and usage. These, with the artistic design and most 
beautiful finish in silver or gold plate with hand 
engraving, afford you the highest class saxophone 
you can possibly purchase. 

Play a Popular Song in One Hour’s Time 
You can learn to play a tune on a Conn Saxophone 
in one hour’s time. The most popular instrument 
of the day—can be used any place. Write for par- 

_ ticularsandfree book. Free trial—easy payments. 


811 Conn Bldg. Elkhart Ind. 
Agencies in all large cities 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


Tom Brown 


A clever Artist and Comedian who, with his Celebrated Saxo- 
phone Sextette, has appeared in the leading musical comedies 


Tom’’ famour 


Soloist with Sousa’s and Con- 
way’s Bands and Victor Talking 
Machine Co. Mr. Henton 
is one of the celebrated Soloists 
of the world and abandoned the 
use of a well-known foreign make 
Saxophone many years ago after 
tryinga Conn. He says— 


**I am positive in my own mind, 
and I believe Iknow what Iam 
talking about when I say there 
is not a Saxophone made today 
that in any wav approaches the 
New Wonder Saxophone,”’ 


Jean Moermans 


A Saxophone Artist of rare abil- 
ity; for a number of years the 
Soloist of the Pat Gilmore and the 
Sousa Bands. He studied at the 
Royal Conservatory of Brussels 
and won distinction in Europe 


of the past decade. The Saxophone has m: 
ane 
**Must say Conn Saxophones are just 
with producing a wonderful tone an 


Tom’’ has made the Saxophone popular. Read his telegram- 
rfect. We are credited 
it is mostly due to the 
fact that your instruments are made 
of the best material and carefully 


before touring America. Note 
what he says— 


“‘I can now openly state after 
a number of years’ experience 


ested before your tactory. 
They satisfy the Six Brown Brothers 


and the musical world knows we 


with the Conn Saxophones that 
they are in perfect tune and the 
workmanship is of the finest. I 


started the saxophone craze.’ 


| Fenton Seals 


They stick where you stick 
them. Printed on the tough- 
est paper. Unlimited variety. 
Prompt delivery regardless 
of size of order. Send today 
for catalog. 


Fenton Label Co., Ine. 
506-512 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


\ Darkens Eyebrows 
and Lashes 
§\ It makes them appear 
much longer, thicker 
#, and more luxuriant 
*| than they really are— 
4) easily applied and per- 
3] fectly harmless. 


a pure harmless cream, ap- 
~/ plied nightly aids Nature ina 
© marvelous way in nourishin 
& and promoting the growth o 
the eyebrows and lashes. 

uriant eyelashes and well formed 
bring out the deep soulful ex- 

e \d beauty to any face 
‘Beauty A sed and recom- 


us avol 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
3 Grand Boulevard CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


firmly believe they are the best 
that money can buy.” 


__33 states—$10 to $100 an acre. 
F arms Stock, tools, crops often included to 
settle quiet. Write for big illustrated catalog. 
ROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150-BR Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 


Cartoonists are well paid 
Wewill not give youany grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you richina 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so youcan make 
money, Send acopy of this picture 
with 6c in —— for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson plate,and let 
us explain. The W.L.EVANS SCHOOL OF 
OCARTOONING, 889 Leader Uidg.,Cleveland, 


ORS 
‘PURITY CROSS 


enna Style Sausa 


Whole Sausages~ 
Not St 


ices~ 
Appetizing For Lunch-Pure 
Handy Tins -All Quality Stores 

“The Daily Menu™Maker” 


PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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and we can’t tell it to you,” : 
pointed, she went to ‘ety So, dip 

Her resolution had not changed ove, 
night. She’d made a little idiot of herse 
in running away from the Zenda apart. 
ment night before last. But now thy 
she found herself involved in a mags ¢j 
nasty intrigue, she would do the sensible 
thing, tell the truth, and let the Conse. 
auences be what they might. 

Consequences? She mustn’t be 
Innocently she had become entangled jn 
something, but a few words would straight- 
en the matter out. Of course, she would 
incur the enmity of Ike Weber, but why 
difference did that make? And Morris 
Beiner—she hoped, with a_pardonabk 
viciousness, that his head would ache for, 
week. The nasty beast! 

In the tub, she scrubbed herself harshly, 
as though to remove from herself any pos 


sible lingering taint of contact with Beiner 
_A little later, she descended to the Napol 


dining-room and ordered breakfast. 


_ was as substantial as yesterday’s. Exciting 


though yesterday had been, Clancy had 
not yet reached the age where we pay for 


| yesterday’s deviation from the nomi 


with to-day’s lack of appetite. 

As at her previous breakfast, she had the 
dining-room to herself. Madame Napoli 
waddled beamingly over to her and offere! 
her a morning paper. Clancy thankel 
her and put it aside until she should have 
finished her omelet. But, finally, the keen 
edge of her appetite blunted, she pickedup 
the paper. It was a sheet devoted to 
matters theatrical, so that the artice 
which struck her eye was accorded greater 
space in this newspaper than in any other 
in the city. 

For a moment, Clancy’s eyes wer 
blurred as the import of the words of: 
head-line sunk into her understanding. It 
was impossible for her to hold the pape 
steadily enough to read. She gulped he 


_ second cup of coffee, put a bill on the table 


| lay down upon the bed. 


and, without waiting for her change, let 
the room. Madame Napoli uttered some 
pleasant word, and Clancy managed to 
stammer something in reply. 

Up in her room, she locked the door ant 
Five minutes 
staring wide-eyed at the ceiling, she stayei 
there. Then she sat up and looked at te 
paper. She read: 


THEATRICAL MAN 
FOUND SLAIN 


MORRIS BEINER STABBED TO DEATH 
IN OWN OFFICE 


Morris Beiner, an old-time manage oe 
recently a theatrical agent, was killed in 
office sometime yesterday afternoon “ 
mysterious circumstances. He was stabb 
with a paper-knife, one that has been iden 
as belonging to the dead man. ts 

The discovery was made by Lemuel Burts 
the watchman of the Heberworth Building 7 
which Beiner had his office. According J 
Burkan’s statement, he has been in the " 
of answering telephone calls for many 
tenants during their temporary 
Last evening, at six-thirty,while ere 
first night-round of the building, Burkan a. 
the telephone ringing in Beiner's office. 
though the light was on, the telephone 
unanswered. 
answer the call and take the message 
found Beiner lying upon the floor, 
knife driven into his chest. oe 

Burkan did not lose his head, but ams - 
the call. Frank Hildebloom, of the Res 


Burkan unlocked the door 
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‘Having tesed instruments of e | atec 
facture both in this and foreign countties we unbes!- PAL | tated 

{os tatingly pronounce the Conn Saxophone to be in better we —_ i mornir 
== 4 tune, to play easier, to possess a more beautiful tone “s 2 “ 
fa] with greater volume of the same, and to be of supe- z | engage 

mechanical construction than any saxophone on 

the market today. That much of the phenomenal suc- f test. 
of the Sousa Saxophone Sextette during the past 
‘Transcontinental tour is due to the use of Conn Instru- | engage 

goes without saying. May 2, | no long 
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“LASH-BROW-INE™ price SOc, “M 
AT YOUR DEALER'S or direct from C4 
ment with imitations always look for** | 
same as above, on every box of both preparations. We guar- 
antee you will be delighted or refund price. Tear out this ad 
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‘ was on the wire. On being in- 
Tragedy by the watchman, Hilde- 
bloom immediately came over to the dead 
man’s ofice. To the police, who were immedi- 
ately summoned by Burkan, Hildebloom 
ated that Beiner had telephoned him in the 
morning, stating that he wished to make an 
engagement for a young actress to make a film- 


test. Hildebloom was telephoning because the 
engagement was overdue and he could wait 
ined 


nolonger. An old friend of the murdered man, 
he was overcome by the tragedy. 

The police, invest igating the, murder, learned 
irom the janitor of the adjoining building, the 
Bellwood, that he had seen a young woman 
emerge from a window on the fifth floor of 
the Heberworth Building at shortly before six 
idock yesterday. She had descended by the 
fre-escape to the fcurth floor and climbed 
through a window there. The janitor, who is 
named Fred Garbey, said that, while the inci- 
dent was unusual, he’d thought little of it. 
He gave a description of the young woman to 
the police, who express confidence in their 
ability to find her, and believe that she must 
he the same woman for whom Beiner had made 
the engagement with Hildebloom. 

None of the dead man’s friends who could 
be reached last night could advance any reason 
for the killing. Beiner was apparently rather 
popular in the profession, having a wide ac- 
quaintance. 


There followed a brief résumé of the 
dead man’s career, but Clancy did not 
radit. Shedropped the paper and again 
stared at the ceiling. 

She was the woman who had fled by the 
fire-escape from Beiner’s office, for whom 
the engagement had been made with 
Hildebloom! And the police were looking 
.or her! 

Beiner had been murdered! She had 
not killed him, but—who had? And 
would the police believe her story? She’d 
heard of third degrees. Would they be- 
lieve her? Her whole story—if she ad- 
mitted having been in Beiner’s office, she 
must admit her method of egress. That 
descent by the fire-escape would have to 
beexplained. She would have to tell the 
police that Beiner had seized her, had held 
he. Having admitted that much to the 
police, would they believe the rest of her 
story? 

She shook her head. Of course they 
vouldn’t! Beiner had been killed with his 
own paper-knife. The police would be- 
lieve that she had picked it up and used 
itin self-defense. 

She became unnaturally calm. . Of 
course, she was a girl; her story might wia 
her acquittal, even though a jury were 
convinced that she was a murderess. She 
knew of dozens of cases that had filled 
the newspapers wherein women had. been 
set free by sentimental juries. 

But the disgrace! The waiting in jail! 
Some one else had entered Beiner’s office, 
had, pethaps, found him still unconscious, 
and killed him. But would that some one 
cme forward and admit his or her guilt 
ftee Clancy Deane? 

_Shelaughed harshly at the mere thought. 
“Nerything pointed to her, Clancy Deane, 
‘Sthe murderess. Why, even at this very 
ma the police might be down-stairs, 
08 inquiries of Madame Napoli 
about her! 


from the bed. She stared 

lasso” at the tall buildings in 

they ee How harsh and forbidding 
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“$100 a Week, N 


Think What That Means to Us!” 


“They’ve made me Superintendent—and doubled my salary! 
Now we can have the comforts and pleasures we’ve dreamed of — 
our own home, a maid for you, Nell, and no more worrying 


about the cost of living! 


“The president called me in today and told me. He said he 


picked me for promotion three months ago when he learned I 


was studying at home with the International Correspondence | 
Schools. Now my chance has come—and thanks to the I.C.S, | 


I’m ready for it.” 


Thousands of men now know the 
joy of happy, prosperous homes 
because they let the International 
Correspondence Schools prepare 
them in spare hours for bigger work 
and. better pay. 


Why don’t you study some one 
thing and get ready for a real job, at 
a salary that will give your wife and 
children the things you would like 
them to have? 

You can doit! Pick the agua you 
want in the work you like best and the 
I. C. S. will prepare you for it right in 
your own home, in your spare time— 
you need not lose a day or a dollar from 
your present occupation, 

Yes, you can do it! More than two mil- 
lion have done it in the last twenty-nine 
years. More than 100,000 are doing it 
right now. Without cost, without obliga- 
tion, find out how you can join them. 
Mark and mail this coupon! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
BOX 2572, SCRANTON, PA, 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the Position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


jectric and Rys. 
Wiring 


lectric 


Lelegraph Engineer 
Felephone Work 

MEOH ANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Drafteman 
Toolmaker 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftaman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Ballder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
OHEMIST 
Mathematics 


SESE 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 


Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMEN® 
Private Secretary 
KKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 
Navigation Spanish 
AGRIOULTURE French 
Poultry Raising Italian 


+1 


State 


ti, 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
di Schools, 


7-26-18 


TRADE MARK REG. 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath—cools, 


refreshes and invigorates. 


| PERFUMES YOUR BATH 


BATHASWEE 


Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 
SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 


| Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
| Two sizes, 50c and $1. At ali drug and department stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample 


wummmmms THE C. S. WELCH CO., DEPT. C., NEW YORK CITY om 


INTEREST 


OUR banking by mail system bridges the gap between 
the most distant communities and this strong, conser- 


vative institution. 


OnH10. 
+s OVER 


Miles make no difference. 
Send for Booklet ‘‘W.”’ . 


ENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


4% interest. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 


MILLION DOLLARS. 
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But to-day these stone walls suggested 
the stone walls of jails. Jails! She turned 
from the window, overwhelmed by the 
desire for instant flight. She must get 
away! In a veritable frenzy of fear, she 
began to pack her valise. 

Midway in the packing, she paused. 
The physical labor of opening drawers, of 
taking dresses from the closet, had 
helped to clear her brain. And it was a 
straight-thinking brain, most of the time. 
‘It became keener now. She sat down on 
the floor and began to marshal the facts. 

Only one person in the world knew that 
Florine Ladue and Clancy Deane were the 
same girl. That person was Fanchon De- 
Lisle. and probably by this time Fanchon 
DeLisle had forgotten the card of intro- 
duction. 

Morris Beiner had not mentioned to 
Hildebloom the name of Florine Ladue. 
Hildebloom could not tell the police to 
search for the bearer of that name. Fay 
Marston knew who Florine Ladue was, 
but Fay Marston didn’t know that Florine 
had been intending to~call on Morris 
Leiner. Nor did Madame Napoli or her. 
daughter. Zenda and the members of his 
party had never heard Florine’s last name, 
and while the discovery of that card of 
introduction in Morris Beiner’s office 
might lead the police to suspect that Flo- 
rine Ladue had been the woman who de- 
scended the fire-escape, it couldnt be 
proved. 

Then she shook her head. If the police 
found that card of introduction—and, of 
course, they would—they’d look up Flo- 
rine Ladue. The elevator-boy in the 
Heberworth Building would probably 
identify her as a woman who had ridden in 
his car yesterday afternoon at five. 

The first name would attract the atten- 
tion of Zenda and his friends. Her ac- 
cuaintance with Fay Marston and her 
card-sharp husband would come out. She 
wasn’t thinking clearly. The affair at 
Zenda’s was unimportant now. The only 
important thing in the world was the mur- 
der of Morris Beiner. 

She got back to her first fact—only 
Fanchon DeLisle could know that Florine 
Ladue and Clancy Deane were the same 
person. If, then, Fanchon had forgotten 
that high-sounding name, had forgotten 
that she had given a card of introduction 
to Clancv— What difference would it 
make if Fanchon had forgotten the inci- 
dent of the card? The police would re- 
mind her of it, wouldn’t they? 

She put her palms to her eyes and rocked 
back and forth. She couldn’t tink! For 
five minutes she sat thus, pressing against 
her eyes. Slowly. out of the reek of fear- 
some thoughts that crowded upon her 
brain, she resolved the salient one. Until 
Fanchon DeLisle told the police that Flo- 
rine Ladue and Clancy Deane were one 
anc the same person. she was safe. 

It would take time to locate Fanchon. 
Meanwhile, Clancy was safe. That is, 
unless the police began to look up the 
hotels to find Florine Ladue right away, 
without waiting to communicate with 
Fanchon. She leaped to her feet. She’d 
decided, several minutes ago, that that 
was exactly what the police would do. 
Therefore, she must get out of the Napoli. 


Now, with deSinite action decided upon, 
Clancy could think straightly. She tilted 
her hat forward, so that it shielded her 
features, and descended from her room 
to the street. Yesterday afternoon she had 
noticed a telegraph office on Forty-second 
Street. To it she went now. 

She wrote out a telegram: ‘Florine 
Ladue, Hotel Napoli, Forty-seventh 
Street, New York. Come home at once. 
Mother is ill.’’. She signed it, “‘ Mary.” 

The receiving clerk stared at her. 

“You could walk up there in five min- 
utes and save money,” he said. 

Clancy stared at him. The clerk low- 
ered his eyes, and she walked out, feeling a 
bit triumphant, not at her poor victory 
over the clerk but because she had demon- 
strated to herself that she was mistress of 
herself. 

Back in the Napoli, she packed her 
valise. She had almost finished when 
Paul, the *bus-boy porter, knocked at her 
door. He gave her the telegram which she 
had written a little while ago. 

Clancy, holding the door partly shut, so 
that he could not see her preparations for 
departure, read the wire. She gasped. 

news, miss?” asked Paul. 

“Oh, terrible!’ she cried. “My 
mother is ill—I must go home—get me a 
taxi—tell Madame Napoli to make up my 
bill——” 

The boy murmured something meant to 
be sympathetic, and disappeared down the 
hall. Five minutes later, Madame Napoli 
came wheezing up the stairs. She refused 
to permit Clancy to pack. Clancy was a 
good girl to worry so about her mother. 
She must sit still and drink the coffee that 
Paul was fetching. Madame Napoli 
would pack her bag. And madame had 
sent for a taxi. 

It was all very easy. Without arousing 
the slightest suspicion, Clancy left the 
Napoli. 

She told the driver to take her to the 
Grand Central Station. There she 
checked her valise. For she was not run- 
ning back to Zenith. No, indeed! She’d 
come to New York to succeed, and she 
would succeed. Truth must prevail, and, 
sooner or later, the murderer of Morris 
Beiner would be apprehended. Then— 
Clancy would be free to go about the mak- 
ing of her career. But now, safety was 
her only thought. But safety in Zenith 
was not what she sought. 

In the waiting-room she purchased a 
newspaper. She found a list of lodging- 
houses advertised there. Inquiry at the 
information-desk helped her to orientate 
herself. She wished to be settled some dis- 
tance from Times Square. She learned 
that Washington Square was a couple of 
miles from the Napoli. Two iniles seemed 
a long distance to Clancy. 

She reacquired ber valise, got another 
taxi, and shortly had engaged a room in 
the lodging-house of Mrs. Simon Gerand, 
on Washington Square South. Mrs. Ge- 
rand was not at all like Madame Napoli, 
save in one respect—she demanded her 
rent in advance. Clancy paid her. She 
noted that she had only seven dollars left 
in her purse. So, in her room, she took 
out her check-book and wrote her first 
check, payable to “self,” for twenty-five 


Friendless, penniless, sought as a murderess, Clancy Deane—in the next instalment of Mr. Roche’s greatest serial, in September 
Cosmopolitan, begins a single-handed struggle against enormous odds. 
introduces you: to people who influence Clancy’s life. 


You must not miss this next instalment, because F 
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dollars. She’d take a’bus, one of those 
that she could see from her tiny room op 
the square below, ride to Forty- 
Street, cross to the Thespian Bank, No. 
she wouldn’t! She might be seen, She'd 
ask Mrs. Gerand to cash her check, 

She sat suddenly down upon a shabby 
chair. She couldn’t cash her check, for 
Florine Ladue could be traced thre 
her bank-account as well as through any 
other way! 

She rose and walked to the window, It 
was a different view from that which she 
had had at the Napoli. She might bein 
another country. Across the park stood 
solid-looking mansions that even the wp. 
tutored eyes of Clancy knew were ip. 
habited by a different class of people than 
lived at Mrs. Gerand’s. The well-kept- 
ness of the houses reminded her of a well. 
dressed woman Crawing aside her skirts 
as the wheel of a carriage, spattering mud, * 
approached too closely. Ske did not 
know that an old-time aristocracy still 
held its ground on the north side of 
Washington Square, against the encroach- 
ments of a colony of immigrants from 
Italy, against the wave of a_ bohemia 
that, in recent years, had become fashion- 
able. 

Despite the chill of the winter day, 
scores of children of all ages played in the 
park. Some were shabby, tattered, chil- 
dren of the slums that lurked, though she 
did not yet know it, south of the square. 
Others were carefully dressed, guarded by 
uniformed nurses. These came from the 
mansions opposite, from the fashionable 
apartments on lower Fifth Avenue. 

Girls in tams, accompanied by youths, 
carelessly though not too inexpensively 
dressed, sauntered across the park. They 
were bound for little coffee-houses, for 
strange little restaurants. They were o/ 
that literary and artistic and musical set 
which had found the neighborhood con- 
genial for work and play. 

But, to Clancy, they were all just peo- 
ple. And people made laws, which 
created policemen, who hunted girls who 
hadn’t done anything. 

She had come to New York to achieve 
success. Here, within forty-eight hours 
after her arrival, she had not only roused 
the suspicions of one of the biggest men in 
the profession which she had hoped to 
adopt but was wanted by the police a 
the charge of murder, and had only seven 
dollars in the world. She stared at the 
greasy wall-paper of her ill-kept room 
Without friends, or money—in danger 0 
arrest! And still she did not think of going 
to the police, of confessing to circumstances 
that really were innocent. She had not 
learned overnight. She was stil! young 
She still believed in the efficacy of flight 
Queerly, she thought of the young ma 
who had taken her home from the Zendas 
apartment in the runabout. She remet 
bered not merely his blue, kindly eyes, ant 
the cleft in his chin, and his bigness, bt! 
things about him that she had not know, 
at the time, that she had noticed—hi 
firm mouth, his thick brown hair. A" 
he’d had the kindest-seeming face she’ 
ever seen. The only really kind face she 
seen in New York. All the rest— 
wept. 
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Which would 
you rather 


T'S no trouble to carry a can of Johnson’s 
Radiator Cement in your car and it may save 
you a very unpleasant experience on the road. JOHNSON’S 
RADIATOR CEMENT is the easiest and quickest way to 
repair leaks in radiators, pumps, water jackets, hose connec- 
tions, etc. It will stop leaks immediately without laying up 
the car. It requires no experience to use this product—all you have to 
do is remove the cap and pour Johnson's Radiator Cement into the radiator. 


Car Savers 


Start today to reduce the depreciation of your automobile. 
An hour or two a month and JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS 
will do the trick. There’s a JOHNSON CAR SAVER for 
every purpose. No experience is necessary for their use— 


they can all be applied by the average motorist with perfect 
results. 


Johnscen’s Carbon Remover—use it every 500 Johnson’s Black-Lac—the perfect top dress- 
a You can do it ing. Easy to apply —dries in fifteen minutes — is 
Self in it t ili 
the is trifing. Half-pint in permanent, water-proof and inexpensive. Half-pints 

U. S. East of Rockies. —T5c in U. S. East of Rockies. 
Johnson’s Stop Squeak Oil — penetrates be- Johnson’s Cleaner—for body, hood and fend- 
— the spring leaves thoroughly lubricating them. ers. Removes stains, road oil, grease and body 
alf-pints—35c in U. S. East of Rockies. . scratches. % lb. cans—45c in U. S, East of Rockies. 
Johnson’s Auto-Lak —an automobile bod 
varnish that amateurs can use successfully. You Johnson’s Prep ared Wax Liquid—the dust 
can finish your car one day and drive it the next. less automobile polish. Sheds water like a duck’s 
nts—$1.00 in U. S. East of Rockies. back. Half-pints—50c in U. S. East of Rockies. 
Write for our foldér on Keeping Cars Young—it’s free. 
‘ 8. C. JOHNSON & SON Canadian Branch—Brantford, Ont. Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. V4 
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More than 50,000 coptes sold tn one month 


Kindred of the Dust 


A story you will never forget 
By Peter B. Kyne 


Characters That Will Live Forever 


A NOVEL of the sort of people who grow 
only in the great Northwest is “Kindred 
of the Dust,” the soul-searching story of Nan 
of the Sawdust Pile, mother of a child who 
cries for a father he will never know 


—of Donald McKaye, the young laird of 
Tyee, who is torn between the love he has for 
Nan and the love he bears his father 


—of the Old Laird, the proud ruler of his rich 
little principality, who loves his son with such 
a fierce and hungry love that he would sooner 
see him dead than married to Nan. 


A Story You Will Never Forget 


IT Is a novel with a problem as old as time 
itself and as new as the day that dawns with 
the coming of the new sun—as elemental as 
man, as great as humanity. 


Your copy is now ready for you 
wherever books are sold... $2.00 


Publishers @sinopolitan Book @rporation New York 
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A Writer Who Knows Humanity 


He’s a wonderfully fine fellow, this Peter 
B. Kyne, an upstanding, two-fisted American. 
As one of his admirers said, ‘““He writes about 
men, for men—that’s why women love his 
stories.” 


You Will Want It As a Book 


FIVE million readers enthused over “Kit- 
dred of the Dust’ as a Cosmopolitan serial 
It was welcome news that they could buy tt 
as a book—because it is that wholesome kind 
of American novel which deserves a perma: 
nent place on American bookshelves. And 
the innumerable lovers of good fiction who 
missed the serial publication have shown how 
much they prize a good story well told, by the 
demand that has kept “Kindred of the Dust 
selling faster than the presses could tum 
editions out. 
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Two Aids to Mid-Summer Comfort 


A good face powder and a good talcum powder are warm weather necessities to 
the woman who wants to feel comfortable while looking her best 
You are assured complete satisfaction when you buy 


Henry Tetlow’s , 


Par oF 


Face Powder 
Talc de luxe 


The quality and purity of Henry Tetlow powders are the result of knowing how to malze 
good powders—a knowledge acquired in seventy years as face powder specialists. 


You are invited to try Pussywillow powders with the definite understanding that if you 
are not completely satisfied, your money will be refunded. 


Pussywillow Face Powder does not streak the face; stays on, is cool and 
pleasant to the skin; the odor charms; white, flesh, pink, cream or brunette, 
50 cents. 


Pussywillow Tale de Luxe, delightfully refreshing, white only, 35 cents. At 
vour dealers. , 


Free Trial Portion Henry TETLow Company 


of either. Miniature box of 1040 
the face powder in any color We have haha dace powder 


sent for a dime. : J spectalists since 1849. 


Pussywil 
‘Tale |de 
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ORANGE JUICE 
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AS A DRINK in itself, Ward’s Orange- 
Crush is irresistibly delicious—an 
ideal thirst-quencher. 

But that is not all. Did you ever ry 
an Orange-Crush ice-cream soda 
H indeed, is a treat of surpassing 
tfulness! 


ec of golden, Orange-Crush 

over it—or ask for an Orange-Crush ice-cream 

soda at any soda-fountain. 

Two more happy suggestions: Orange-Crush 

malted-milk or Orange-Crush sundae! 

Ward’s Lemon-Crush —the companion drink to 

Orange-Crush—is equally delicious. 

The tempting flavor and fragrance of these drinks come 
the delicate oil pressed from the fruit itself, com- 

bined by the exclusive Ward process oe or 

and citric acid—the natural acid of citrus 


in bottles or at fountains 


red e-Crush Co., Chicago 


The Story of ush and Lemon-Crush* 
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Proxies 


(Continued from page 52) 


minence of his patient, ordered him to 
taken home and put to bed. Home: 
dismissed with a bandage round the 


- time, the police arrived, and, 
hearing the story from the excited 
s(s, started out after the fugitives. | 
twas a nice, thrilling finish to the party, 
J the guests departed, declaring that they 
never expected to be so thoroughly 
tertained at so little expense—all the 
sts, that is, except Homer. He stated 
bthe was quite able to go, but Carlotta 
sted that he lie on the sofa for a while 
jet her fuss over him. What young 
nin love with an adorable tease such as 


a melting mood? 
But her references to his bravery trou- 
hi him. His recent act was merely that 
asubordinate executing orders to carry 
ard. a movement which he did not 
derstand. It was on the tip of his tongue 
en times to explain to Carlotta ex- 
ly what had happened, but he was 
cked every time by the remembrance of 
gn’s forcible instructions not to make 
y explanation. The butler-bandit had, 
sme way, convinced him that he had a 
son for his behest. 
till, Homer hated to accept the tender- 
ss he longed for if it came under a 
kapprehension. So he was almost re- 
ed when one of the policemen came in, 
ging with him Clare. 
= girl in the case?” demanded 
0 


| 


phad always been could resist her when | 


‘Where did you find her?” | 


‘Out in the bushes. The poor simp 
iid have got away casy, but she was 
ming found, Waiting for the man.” He 
aided his captive. “A woman ain’t no 
Masacrook. They always fall for some 
},and it spoils no matter how clever 
yare. May I use your telephone, sir?” 
Sure.” 


fhe officer called up headquarters and 
red the capture of the girl. 

Theman ain’t been turned up yet, but 
tsfour men and the sergeant looking | 


him right now.” 

sued a long speech on the other end 
he wire, 

Ve, sir; I'll stay right here with the 
mut until Sergeant Lintca arrives.” 
tolicerhung up. chief has turned 
&s¢ over to a plain-clothes man from 
York. I suppose he'll be a stuck-up 
el . I never heard of him, but 
e seems Mr. Stover puts up an 
ilholler about som ething ph the tele- 
pe 48 soon as he gets home, and makes 
chief believe this is something more 
sii ordinary case. This detective, 
to be down here 
something else, and—quick— 
tet shoots him over kere. He says 
pect him in a few minutes. just 


tow with the prisoner, if you don’t 


Not at all,” 
ey. “We are all very anxious to find 
iis rather strange 
if Detective Linton 


t on the matter. You 
that Jensen, the man in the 


? 


Penitentiary record, but he 


“It is Truly Summer’s 
Greatest Beauty Aid”’ 


jenny COMPLEXION, hair and scalp require 
more than just ordinary care these enervating 
detul days. Yet it is no task to keep your skin fresh and 
Complexion youthful if you—like scores of beautiful stage and 
screen stars—will rely on home electric massage. 
Here is the one really scientific way to beauty. 
Convenient. Delightful. Inexpensive. Get a “Star” 
today. Ideal for week-end trips. On sale at drug, 
department, electrical stores, or direct from us. 
Costs only $5 (In Canada $7.50). Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 212, Torrington, Conn We also make The Star 
Massage Shower Spray, another wonderful $5 value! 


STAR 


For Use in Your Own “Home 


* 
Men! Use your “Siar” every ri 
morning after shaving. Keeps 
your skin soft, smooth, fresh. 
Just add a little cold cream. 


\ for Fatigue 


_and Headaches 


9 


MARK THE 
SCHOOL 


Names 
TWO WEEKS TO MAKE 

Place your order early. Made in Red, Blue, 
Black, Navy, Yellow or Green. 


12 doz.. 
YOUR FULL 2:00 


NAME FOR 1.50 
Samples of various styles sent free. ' 


eee traps, Mix it 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
1320 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conne J 
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4 Rough on Rats 
Eliminates rats and mice from houses, 
| Z Some, outbuildings, etc. Economical 
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N the careful woman’s dressing table, 
premier among toilet requisites, is Free- 


man’s Face Powder. 
# = She knows the priceless worth of her flaw- 
less complexion and that Freeman’s Face Powder will 
A protect its dainty loveliness. 4 
She herself delights in its fragrant daintiness and has & 
discovered that Freeman's Face Powder meets every require- AN 

ment of perfect quality. Ry 

It clings closely to the skin and won't rub off. In all the Me 

usual tints. At all toilet counters 50 cts. (double the quantity Be 

of old 25 cts. size) plus 2 cts. war va 

tax. Miniature box by mail 4 cts, 2 


plus | ct. war tax. 


The 


Freeman Perfume 
Company 
Dept. 99, Cincinnati, 0. 


‘I boroughly removes all dirt and grease 
from your shoes no matter how much 
soiled. It softens and preserves the leather 
—can’t injure finest material, and is un- 
equaled for white glazed kid, kid, buck. 
calf, suede, nu-buck, canvas or linen shoes. 


Excellent for Cleaning 
Panama Hats. 


At shoe, drug and department 
stores, also shoe repair shops. If 
your dealer doesn't carry Pee- 
Chee, write us his name. 


The PEE-CHEE Cleaner Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


DEE-CHEE 
WHITE y 
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told me to-night that he was 
straight now.” 

Phat’s just what he told me,” yo) 
teered Clare eagerly, “and he made 
promise to be on the square, too Ty 
all of a sudden, he changed and fram 

4 ” 
this—” She halted. “I guess he Wo 
want me to talk about it.” 

“That is curious,” mused Mr, Dy 

‘There’s another funny thing,” 
tributed Carlotta: “I mean abou 
speaking Norwegian or something to ( 
in front of all those people. I didn't} 
you were Norwegian. Clare.” | 

“I’m not,” the girl asserted: “T did 
understand a word he said.” ’ 

“Then what—” Carlotta turned to} 
bandaged fiamé. “Did you get what 
said, Homer? You know that langyel 

“Yes,” Homer admitted. “What 
said was a message to me.” 

“What?”’—this from both Carlotta; 
her father. 

“But he asked me not to tell why 
was.” 

“Well, I'll be Mr. Darley gro 
the finish of his exclamation into an wl 
telligible mutter. 

“Pardon me for walking right in,” g 
a voice in the doorway. “‘I was instru 
to report here.”’ Jensen entered the 1 
with arrogant assurance, selecting { 
officer at once as the object of his vi 
“Your chief said that he would telephy 
you that I was coming.” . 

Jensen threw back his coat lapel, dis 
ing a police badge on his vest. 

“Ves, Sergeant Linton; I’m to 
orders from you,” said the officer. 

“Good! I see you’ve made a capt 
Leave your prisoner with me, and jon! 
rest of the searching party, I wish tom 
tion the family.” 

sir.” 

Jensen escorted the uniformed police 
to the front door, and then returned. 
dead silence fel! upon the five people 
the roon. 

“Well”—Mr. Darley finally broke 
electric pause—‘‘what the devil are} 
doing here?” 

Jeasen grinned. 

“It would hardly be fair for me.to 


Clare into this scrape and not get her qijmithi 


would it?” 


“Did you come back just for many 


Clare asked, devotion dimming her eve 

“For you and for one other thing. 
me the only article we really stole.” 

Clare obediently produced from 
waist a strip of slightly soiled paper, ™ 
she handed to Jensen. 

“You recognize this. do you, Mt} 
lev?” The master of the house no 
fascinated. “It’s my engagement 
wedding present to your daughter. I 
it will bring her much happiness. 
Carlotta, will you accept this froma 
who will remember often that- 
paused— “will remember often mud! 
he will try to forget?” ms 

Carlotta took the soiled and »4 
quential paper wonderingly. 

“The curious thing about this va 
Jensen continued, back once more 
half-bantering, hali-respectful moot 
he had customarily employed towart 
“is that it has no value until it § 
stroved.” 

He struck a match and lighted 
corner of the paper in her hand. 

When it was half consumed, he t 
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from her Ly the blackened ash and let it 


letely. 
vo arom [’'ll have to ask your father to 
wi ephin to you later just how valuable a 
tit is. I haven’t time now. Clare 


aa and I have a me journey before us to- 
“nt Come, Clare. 

be nd stepped into the protecting shelter 
+. Dat ot his arm as if her adventure in life had 
ng » Ml st come toa happy ending instead of being 
a? 4 perilous undertaking she had hardly 


begu. 


There was a pounding on the front door. 
“See? They have come for us. Here’s 
the key to your front door, Mr. Darley. I 
took the liberty of locking it. Needless to 
ned tol sav, we are going out another way.” ¥ 
t wha The pounding on the door grew heavier 
lanowelll and more insistent. With Clare’s hana 
‘What ff ustingly in his, Jensen walked unruffled 
jovard the adjacent dining-room. 
“You aren’t a detective, then?” de- 
manded Carlotta finally. 
I] wha ‘No. On the contrary, I’m really a very 
black and desperate desperado. That re- 
ey gronggminds me. Will you return this police 
© an will badge to the officer you will find bound and 
agged out in the shed? After I overheard 
t in,” tte patrolman’s telephone conversation 
his chief, I went out and borrowed 
1 the rottis as a convincing disguise. Thank the 
ecting qgovner for me.” 
{ his vig Jensen and Clare disappeared through 
1 telephathe door into the dining-room as the front 
door opened with the crash of a breaking 
pel, disimbck. But when the police searched the 
house, they were nowhere to be found. 
m to tiggWhen the turmoil had subsided, Homer 
eT. Crleton took his leave. Carlotta accom- 
mnied him to his car at the door. 


rlotta 


a capt 
ind jon] “Aren’t you going to tell me what it was 
ish tout Jensen said in Norwegian,” she asked 


feasingly, 

“Listen, Carl dear: Not to tell you 
policengammakes me very unhappy, because, so long 
turned. #8 I don’t explain, I am in reality a cad 
» people Melling under false colors. But he told me 

at to tell—said it was for your sake. I 
broke know why.” 


vil are WH “Wait, wait! I think maybe I can 
puss, Did he tell’you to attack him saying 
hat he would not shoot?” 

r me “Just exactly that. And I’ve been 


get her dgimithing ever since under your. praise for 
mg something heroic. I wasn’t brave 
t for migouzh to do a spectacular thing like that, 
her event glad you know.” 
thing. i “Soam I,” concurred Carlotta, looking 
tole.” Mtinto the darkness—darkness that some- 
1 from sheltered another brave man— “‘be- 
paper, Wau to-morrow, after I have thought it 
lover, I shall give you quite a different 
u, Mr. Mito a kiss than this one.” She pressed 
yuse nod lins tenderly to his bandaged forehead. 
gement -hight.” 
hter. 1M He had understanding enough not to 
ness. Mitt her in his arms as he longed to do, or 
from question, 
that-" “Good-night, dear.” 
mud! 


Nonce—The continuance of paper-short- 

and snd unprecedented transportation difi- 
i Mes have made it im possible to place re- 
his PME” ‘sues of Cosmopolitan in circulation 


more regular publication-date. If your 
! moot Nis late, or you do not find it on the 
| gf the accustomed time, you 


all 
ntil it understand the reason theresor. 


ns write us, for this will but add to 
 mbestion of the mails. Be patient, 
magazine will reach you in due 
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Wanted 
At $1,000 a Month 


Can YouF ‘ll This Job? 


AN official of one of the largest concerns 
of its kind in the United States re- 
cently asked us to put him in touch with 
men capable of earning $3,000 to $15,000 
a year. His letter is 2 of many 
others we receive stating how difficult it 
is to find men qualified for big jobs. 


WE are being called upon constantly to 

recommend applicants who have been 
examined and coached 4 us in special 
and general executive work. 


O UR Success in training men and 
women, capable of qualifying for 
important executive positions, has given 
us a nation-wide reputation among large 
business concerns for developing — 
ees for positions paying $2,000 to $10, 
a year and up. Our service has the writ- 
ten endorsement of many of America’s 
leading corporation officials, bankers and 
business executives. 


THE practical value of this service has 
been tested by men holding responsible 
positions in practically every large corpo- 
ration in this country, including 364 em- 
ployees of Armour and Company; 390 of 
the Standard Oil Company; 811 of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; 809 of the United States Steel 
rporation; 214 of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany; 303 of Swift and Company, etc. 


HIGH-GRADE positions are always 

seeking applicants of superior intel- 
ligence and training. By our methods we 
find employees in subordinate positions 
who have the inherert ability to direct 
responsible work, but who need only the 
proper vocational guidance and special 
training that we supply to make them 
high-priced men. For instance, we de- 
veloped a $20 a week ledger clerk intoa 
$7,200 a year Auditor; a $70 a month 


“LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Institution in the World 


The Largest B 


Ti 
Dept. 855-R 


Send me free “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” also catalog and particulars 
regarding course and service in the department I have marked with an X. 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION: Training for Oficial, 
Managerial, Sales and Executive 


S LETTER WRIT- 
NG: Training for 

Correspondents, Mail Sa! 

tors, and all executive letter- 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for positions as Auditors, 
Jomptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 

countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consulta- 
tion Service for Business Men. 

AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positions in 
Banks and Financial Institutions. 
EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head 
Bookkeeper. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for Business 
dents and Copy Writers, 


positions. 
One 


writing 


duction Mana 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
EFFICIENCY; Training for Pro- 
ers, Depart 
Heads, and allt ose desirin i 
ing in the 48 factors of industrial 


ciency. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Forei; 
Correspondent with Spanish- 


speaking countries. 


shipping clerk into the Traffic Manager 
of a big rail and steamship line; a $300 a 
month accountant into a $70,000 a year 
executive; a small town station agent into 
a successful lawyer and district attorney; 
a bookkeeper into a bank executive, etc. 


ADVANCEMENT is not a difficult 

problem for men who ee re them- 
selves for promotion thru LaSalle train- 
ing. A short period of preliminary train- 
ing by mail, under the personal direction 
of LaSalle experts, has been sufficient to 
increase the earning power of thousands 
of men from 100% to 600%. 


JF YOU are really ambitious to place 
yourself in a position of higher execu- 
tive responsibilities in line with your 
natural qualifications, and without sacri- 
ficing the best part of your life in waiting 
for bigger opportunities, write us fully 
and freely as to the kind of position it is 
your ambition to fill. We willadvise you 
promptly how our training service 
may be of advantage in solving ygur 
personal problem of advancement. We 
ave an organization of more than 1,150 
people; financial resources over$4,000, 000, 
and representatives in all the leading 
cities of America. Our sole business is 
to help men to better positions, 


Tt WILL cost you nothing to investigate 
this opportunity, and you may find out 
some surprising possibilities about your- 
self and your future that are unknown to 
ounow. Mark and mail the coupon be- 
ow, indicating the kind of for 
which you would like toqualify. Wewill 
send full particulars, also a free copy of 
“‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ a k 
that has been an inspiration to more than 
215,000 ambitious men, Send for your 


copy now. 


Chicago, Illinois 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
for positions as Rail 

and Industrial Traffic Managers, 
ete, 


jitions as 
Direc- 


Trainin; 


PUBLIC 
SPEAKING: Training in the art 
of forceful, effective speech for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal 
Leaders, Politicians, Clubmen,ete, 


- 
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“As easy to Reg. 
U m 


prevents perspiration odors 


You may be as active as you please throughout these 
warm days, and still be free from the embarrassing odor 
of perspiration. 

A finger-tip of “‘Mum” applied here and there after the 
morning bath will keep body and clothing fresh and sweet 
all day and evening. Harmless to skin and clothing. 

Get “Mum” at the first drug- or department-store you 
come to. Or let us send you a jar, postpaid, on receipt 
of price—25 cents. 


- Lad 


Evans's Depilatory 


There is no danger in removing hair temporarily from 
arms, underarms or face. Evans’s Depila tory does it gently 
and quickly without irritating the ost delicate skin. 

75 cents at drug- or depart ent-stores, or from us 
postpaid on receipt of price. 

Try Evans’s Cucumber Jelly for sunbu n or windburn, 25 cents. 


George B. Evans, 1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


ATENTS~="T'RADE MARKS] 
Copy this Sketch 
gnd let me see what you can A comprehensive, experienced, prompt service 
artists earning $30.00 t Osim. for the protection and development of your 
| ideas. Booklet of information, advice, and 

form for disclosing idea, free on requests 


B. OWEN 
WASHINGTON. or 2276C Woolworth Building 


DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS PATENT 


what YOU can accomplish. 
Before your invention to an: for blank f 

Please state your age. ““EVIDENCE O CONCEPTION’ "te be signe med and witnessed. 
Form and information concerning patents ts free. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL. and LANCASTER & ALLWINE, 258 Building, Washington, 


ii every Na are talking * purpose and that it is also an excel- 

about a wonderful new, im- lent high grade toilet talcum. It is 
proved kind of talcum powder made by healing, soothing, and delightfully 
the specialist who created the popular fragrant. Of course, it is called 
La-May Face Powder. This new in- La-May. The package is also new. 
vention is two articles in The box is so attractive 
one. It can be used for that it makes a beauti- 
everything for which tal- ful dressing table orna- 
cum is now use and it ment. When you use 
has double value in pre- this new La-May Tal- 
venting the souring of cum you will understand 
perspiration. It is the why it is almost im- 
souring of perspiration possible to get enough 
that people who per- boxes to supply the 
spire freely find so objec- great demand. If your 
tionable. Women who local druggist has not 
use this new talcum say got it yet he will cheer- 
_it is wonderful for this fully order it for you. 


original drawing easy to 
learn. Send sketch of Une - 
Sam with 6c in 

sample Picture Chart, list oF 
succesful students, mplex 
of their work and evidence of 


ago, I never met anyone el 
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Some Do 
and Some Don't | 


(Continued from page 98) 


too sophisticated.” 

“Hm,” said Mrs. Graham. “Was he 
pretty?” 

“She was a darling!” 

Mrs. Graham sat very still. 

“Why wouldn’t she marry you, Phi" 

didn’t see her twice. I hadn’t 
her.” 

“You didn’t see—you don’t Mean yoy 
only saw this girl once?” 

“That was all—just once.” 

“And it was as Jong ago as that? Wht 
was her name, Phil?” 

“I don’t know,” he said helplessly, “| 
met her one afternoon, and that eal 
end of it. It didn’t amount to anything 
Sara, except to make a fool out of me’ 

Mrs. Graham's forchead was slight 
wrinkled. 

“I’m wondering how on earth you ei 
managed ‘to like me, then. 1 don’t sem 
to be up to your specifications—now 
do 1?” She was teasing him, but, at the 
same time, she was vaguely resentful 


“TI never thought of her as that. 4 
little dryad, Sara. ‘Flapper’ Sounds too- > 


alon 
hd that 
vied th 
bmand 
bry of hi 
evitable 
Gra 


grea! 
i've got 
twent 


and conscious of every year of her calen 
and every ounce of her flesh. 

“You’ve nothing to be jealous about 
Sara.” 

“*Tealous?’” she exclaimed. 

“T mean—if it hadn’t been for her 
wouldn’t have done what I have. It 
all over long ago. But she gave me som 
thing I’d missed. It wasn’t anything s 
said or anything she did. It was jw 
there. If I’d ever seen her again, | suppo: 
I’d have asked her to marry me.” 
“You prefer the dryad type?” Ms 


Harmon looked down at her. 
“Type be hanged! She wasn’t a type;fot 
she was nerself. There’s never been any 


s the san 
Mrs. Gi 
her hand 
once 
d then 
change 
a, and | 
My de 
citous, ‘ 
*No—no 
ved aiml 
“Ves, dec 
“Wait!” 


'Graham’s repression was a bit dangerou' frmbling, 


that tec 
other’s. 
was a 


body since then—not until you came.” pme here. 
“And I’m so unlike her.” Mrs. Graham$me night 
was very sober. “ Pnil, do you think you ‘refed in two 


wise?” 
Harmon nodded. 


rancisco, 


Mrs. Wes 


“There’s nothing like more th 


Neither of us can pretend to bring the other 
the first love. What does that matte’ 


“You met 


It’s the present that counts. All I know feet you, 


is that I want you.” 


Mrs. W, 
‘Why do you, Phil?” e 
“How can I answer that? Ido.” Fama, was ¢ 


“But if you're still thinking about her, 
after fourteen years—— 


“But her 


T called by 


“Because,” he said, “until a month 


think about. 1 haven’t made any Om 
parisons. What’ past is past. 
want you.’ 

He was apprehensive; 
kissed him, he was imme 


He didn’t realize that two factors ot 


finitely more. Also, in her Su ot 
ception of what his loyalty was W na 
was forming the resolute purpos 


“She 


se that nam, 


didn’t ren 
armor 
Sure of | 


but when S00. Nery 
diately —~a 
were 


‘into her caress—one of them wé od Westm 
‘adoration of his boyishness, and the my bre 
was a sharp little “stab of pain that a 
herself, in her own estimation, fe vo ems 
and forty. Nor could he remote Mikes Ap. 
‘comprehended that, at the instant a 
'stab of pain, and because of it, 
‘of what had caused it, she lov ee Den 
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ehis visionings in safety. That 
and that would be the 
of their mutual content. 


-took her to call on Mrs. Westmacott, 


.o was hugely delighted by the engage- 


at. ta 

oy one glowed for half an hour, and then 
st off to keep a business appointment, 

sshe J ing the two women together. 


_yas inevitable that, as soon as they 
-realone, they unite in praise of Harmon, 
hd that Mrs. Graham, who knew and 
tied the older woman’s guardianship, 
Anand of her a long and intimate his- 
bry of his progress. Ai.d it was equally 
evitable that, at the end of the history, 
rs. Graham should inquire, tactfully 
t specifically, as to the nature of the 


What inspiration. 
Mrs. Westmacott had nothing but 
ly. “[fparay evidence to depend on. For 


A sself, she had never laid eyes on the girl. 
ut whoever she was, she had given 
amon the courage and the initiative 
separate himelf from the bond business. 
Mrs. Graham sighed inaudibly. 

“Has he changed a great deal since 
n?” 

“A great deal,” said Mrs. Westmacott. 
i've got a photograph of him when he 
s twenty-three. You’d hardly know 
sthesame man. I'll show it to you.” 
Mrs. Graham, with the photograph 
about herhand, began to ponder. She glanced 
) once or twice at Mrs. Westmacott, 
rd then surveyed the room intently. 


ything, 
me.” 
lightly 


her B changed color. She gave an odd little 
@,andthen another with a catch in it. 
esom@ My dear,’ said Mrs. Westmacott, 
ting ¢itous, “you're ill!” 

as jus} No—no, I’m not.” Mrs. Graham mo- 
suppor zed aimlessly. “It was at a tea—here?” 

“Yes, dear. But, truly, you’re——” 

” Mrs “Wait!” Mrs. Graham’s hands were 
agerous Fembling, and so was her voice. “I came 


that tea with an old friend of my 
‘fother’s. They went to school together. 
y-Pe Was a society reporter. She’d just 
me here. was visiting her. And that 
me night she caught the influenza and 
ed in two days, and T vrent home to San 
ranasco. I—you see, I—met him here.” 
Mrs. Westmacott was too dazed to ap- 
par more than moderately astounded. 
“You met him—herc?” 
‘Yyes. He’s changed so. I didn’t 
et you. 1 didn’t meet anybody—any- 
but Phil. didn’t remember-— 
Mrs. Westmacott, palsied vith the 
y Fama, was still skeptical. 
out he,§ “But her name was Alice. 
called by it.”” 
, month “She always called me that. It’s my 
t {culdiddle name. She loathed ‘Sara.’ And 
ny om-gclcnt remember his. But she didn’t 
And Iv ‘Harmon’ when she introduced him. 
sure of that. She was ill that after- 
hen SB". Nervous. I’d have remembered 
soothe atinon’—after is book came out.” 
s entemigiere Were tears in her eves now, and 
was BS. Westmacott yas leaning forward, 


ankness. 
he other 
matter: 
] know 


He heard 


the oi breathless. “I didn’t know who 
po We sat over back 
was cs and talked. I wasn’t in lov 
ely to@geth him—don’t think that. "'T liked him. 


Westmacott sank i 

My dear’ ott sank back, limp. 

{den dryad!’” said Mrs. Graham 
vorth, out h y. “And he’s written nine books 
e to andhe loves her! And I’m her 


nd instantly pleased with his choice... 
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RINGS 


That wonderful permanent lustre for which O-B 
Rings are celebrated does not come by chance—but 
from skill in working the gold, and exquisite care 
in polishing and finishing the ring. 


“Wherever good jewelry is sold” 


Ostby & Barton Co. Providence RILUSA 


“Best Knit” Hosiery is 
smart Hosiery good 
hosiery. 

Altho the silk and lisle are 
more sheer than other 
makes, they wear longer 
because of perfect mate- 
rials and workmanship. 


The wool and cashmere 
altho light in weight are 
strong and serviceable. 
“Best Knit” sizes are marked 
accurately—no skimping. 

A wide range of colors and de- 
sirable weights and styles. Sil 
cashmere, lisle, silk plaited, silk 
lisle, silk and wool. 

See your dealer. If unable to 
obtain write us direct, Milwaue 
kee Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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years 


without a corn 


Countless people boast that record now. 

Years ago they started using Blue-jay. Never since 
has a corn pained twice. And never has a corn stayed 
a week. 

You can quickly prove that corns are needless. 
Millions have already done it. 

Think what it means. 

No more paring, no more pain, no more unsightly 
pads. Dainty shoes without unhappy hours. 

Apply atouch of liquid Blue-jay or a Blue-jay plaster. 

The corn pain will end. And soon the whole corn 
will loosen and come out. 


The action is gentle but sure. Blue-jay is the scien- 

tific method, created by this world-famed laboratory. 
It is not like the methods which are harsh and crude. 
Try Blue-jay on one corn. Buy it tonight from your 

druggist. Live the rest of your life without corns. 


BA Blue-jay 


Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


--FLORIDA—, 


Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
Hair Like lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, wheth- 
‘“ ’ er wishing land or an orange grove, desires the 
Nature s best. Write for book of actual photographs and 
| Own” learn how you can own your own grove on easy 
payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 15 Trade 

Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 
Try the new 


way—the Sil- 

merine way— 
and you'll never again use the ruinous heated iron, 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Learn How towrite 
Short Stories is: 


ig demand 
qui mer ne for short stories, photoplays and feature articles. You can learn how 
to write at home in spare ume. jon so. He 


and other me writers have endorsed our home study course. The 
course is nang and takes only a few your spare hours. 


8 sputied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
Write for Free Book 


i 
neither sticky nor greasy. Perfe: harmless. 
Serves also as a splendid dressing for the hair. 


Directions with le. At your druggist’s. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, S.S.Dept.C120 Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
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myself! Did 1 say ‘ner? 1m-meant 4 
And V’m f-fat! Oh, Mrs. Westp 
whatever are we going to do?” 7 
The older woman got up and ¢ 
over to her. Her voice had soft. y, 
like overtones in it. oi 
“My dear, he’s just wonderful! Dy 
you see? He hasn't forgotten yo 
thank your stars he hasn’t! He’s a 9 
ina million. Maybe you’ve grown 
dear, and all that, but he knew the sp 
!of you just the same. And he Waited 
, these years for it—didn’t he?” 
' Mrs. Graham was crying. 
“T did use to be pretty and little 
everything. I did! did!” 
| The olderwoman drew in herbreath, 
“Of course you did, dear. Aren’t 


} 
| glad he remembers?” She took the yo 
‘ ger woman into her motherly arms. “Wj 


have to keep it for our secret, Sara, | 
can’t tell him now.” 

“That’s what hurts so. That’s y 
[’m—crying. It would—it would spoil 
| Picture. Spoil his picture of me.” 

: “Can’t you stop to think, Sara, t 
it’s pretty safe to have a husband w 
a past—when you were the other wo 

‘yourself? You can make him very hap 
Sara. But not if he knows—not if hee 
‘knows. His imagination wouldn’t sti 
lit. Nobody’s: would.” 


| They were married very quietly andw 
off to the South, where Harmon put 
| finishing touches to his latest book. 
'was in some trepidation that, one aj 
‘noon at tea-time, he showed a signifi 
i part of it to Sara. 
' “Tt makes me feel rather like a sne 
he said, “but there she is again. I’mso 
‘but I can’t create women out of my im 
jnation. Inever could. They've got t 
real. And I’ve only known two th 
could use. After this, though, I'll s 
; to the new model.” 
| His wife read two pages, dropped th 
and put both her arms round his neck. 
“Tt’s beautiful, Phil! Please don’t h 
'a new model. The old one’s perfect.” 
| “It isn’t exactly fair to you, dear 
is it? And it’s on my conscience.” 

“But I’m not jealous, Phil. Not 
‘least tiny bit. I think she’s adorable. 
| can’t write about her too much to sult 
Honestly, I love her.” 

“1 can’t seem to get away from hd 
in books,” he said apologetically; “and 
it isn’t that I don’t love you.” 

“T know, Phil. It’s all right. 
more you say about her the happier! 
It shows you're mine. You ar 
aren’t you?” 

At length, she resumed her seat, 
Harmon gave her his blessing actos 
tea-cart. 


“There never was a woman ah 


{ 
| 


'Sara. Have another of these little ¢ 
late-cakes?” 

Sara glanced at her serene plump! 
and then automatically toward the 
pages she had so recently put down. 
contained an accurate word-palntiig 
herself at twenty-two. She had fore 
even then, when in his eyes she had 
a fairy figure, the stern necessity of die 


Times had changed, but she cowt! 
his photographic memory forever. 
Unobserved, she laughed in tnum 
herself and shrugged her saoulders 
“] might as well be reckless, 
me out a nice creamy one. 
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The most humiliating moment in my life 


When I overheard the cause of 
my unpopularivy among men 


CHICAGO girl writes to!me: “Oh, 
if I had only read one of your 
articles years ago! Many times I 

have heard women criticize you for pub- 
licly discussing such a delicate personal 
subject. But | know what I would have 
been saved had I known these facts 
sooner, and I know that many of these 
women who criticize you would benefit 
by taking your message to themselves. 
“Tlearned the facts about myself, as un- 
pleasant facts often are learned, by gver- 
hearing two girl friends talk about me. 
“Why don’t the men dance with her,’ 
one of them said. ‘‘ Here came a few words 
couldn’t catch, and then—‘of course 
she’s unconscious of it, poor dear, but she 
does suffer frightfully from perspiration.’ 
_ It was the most humiliating moment 
in mv life! I, who had prided myself on 


my daintiness, had overlooked what men 
could not.” 


Anold fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are 
Very few persons who are not subject to 
this odor, though seldom conscious of it 
themselves. Percpiration under the arms, 
though more active than elsewhere, does 
hot always produce excessive and notice- 
able moisture. But the chemicals of the 

Y do cause noticeable odor, more ap- 
eg under the arms than in any other 


po underarms are under very sensi- 
Rervous control. Sudden excitement, 


embarrassment even, serves as a nervous 
stimulus sufficient to make perspiration 
there even more active. The curve of the 
arm prevents the rapid evaporation of 
odor or moisture—and the result is that 
others become aware of this subtle odor 
at times when we least suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women every- 
where are meeting this trying situation 
with methods that are simple and direct. 
They have learned that it cannot be neg- 
lected any more than any other essential 
of personal cleanliness. They give it the 
regular attention that they give to their 
hair, teeth, or hands. They use Odorono, 
a toilet lotion specially prepared to cor- 
rect both perspiration moisture and odor. 


Odorono was formulated by a physician 
who knew that perspiration, because of 
its peculiar qualities, is beyond the reach 
of ordinary methods of cleanliness—ex- 
cessive moisture of the armpits is due 
to a local weakness. 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly 
harmless Its regular use gives that ab- 
solute assurance of perfect daintiness that 
women are demanding—that conscious- 
ness of perfect grooming so satisfying to 
men. It really corrects the cause of both 
the moisture and odor of perspiration. 

Use Odorono regularly, just two or 
three times a week. At night before re- 
tiring, put it on the underarms. Allow it 
to dry, and then dust on a little talcum. 


The next morning, bathe the parts with 
clear water. The underarms will remain 
sweet and dry and odorless in any 
weather, in any circumstances! Daily 
baths do not lessen its effect. 


Saves gowns and cleaner’s bills 


Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove, will 
find in Odorono complete relief from this 
distressing and often expensive annoy- 
ance. If you are troubled in any unusual 
way, or have had any difficulty in finding 
relief, let us help you solve your problem. 
Write today for our free booklet. You'll 
find some very interesting information in 
it about all perspiration troubles! 


Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 
917 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At 
all toilet counters in the United States 
and Canada, 35c, 60c and $1.00 By 
mail, postpaid, if your dealer hasn’t it. 


Men will be interested in reading our 
booklet, “The Assurance of Perfect 
Grooming.” 


Address mail orders ot request as follows: For 
Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide 
St., East, Toronto, Ont. For France to The 
Agencie_Americaine, 38 Avenue de 1l'Opera, 
Paris. For Switzerland to The Agencie Ameri- 
caine, 17 Boulevard Helvetique, Geneva, For 
England to The American Drug Supply Co., 6 
Northumberland Ave., London, W. C. 2. For 
Mexico to H. E. Gerber & Cia, 2a Gante, I9, 
Mexico City. For U.S. A. to 


The Odorono Company 


917 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FACE POWDER 
fragrant with 


Mary Garden 


Perfume 


Write for 
“Tart de 

la Toilette”’ 
to— : 


\ GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. ‘NEW YORK 


' talking machine. 


| father-in-law. 


Fashion says 
the use o. 


DEL:A*TONE 


is necessary so lon® as 
sleeveless Bowns and sheer fabrics for 
sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move- 
ment, unhampered grace, modest elegance and 
correct style. That is why 


oe 
they all use Delatone 
Delatone is an old and well known scien- 
. tific preparation for the 
quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy 
growths, no matter how 
thick or stubborn. After 
application the skin is 
clear, firm and hairless, 
with no pain or discol- 
oration. auty special- 
ists d Del 
for removal of objec- 
tionable hair from face,’ 
neck orarms. 


Drugegists sell Delatone 
or an original 1 oz, jar 
will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of 
$1 by 


‘THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. LR 339 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


Learn to Dance! 
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Doing Father a Bit of Good 


(Continued from page 74) 


“Some collector probably.” 

“Well, it can’t be helped,” said Archie. 

Brother Bill attached himself to Archie’s 
arm and became communicative. 

“T didn’t want to mention it in front of 
van Tuyl,” he said, ‘because he’s such a 
But you're one of the 
family, and you can keep a secret.” 

“Absolutely! Silent tomb and what- 
not.” 

“The reason I wanted that darned 
thing was because I’ve just got engaged 
to a girl over in England, and I thought 
that, if I could hand my father that china- 
figure thing with one hand and break the 
news with the other, it might help a bit. 
She’s the most wonderful girl!” 

**T’ll bet she is!” said Archie cordially. 

“The trouble is she’s in the chorus of 
one of the revues over there, and father 
is apt to kick. So I thought—- Oh, well, 
it’s no good worrying now. Come along, 
and I'll tell you all about her.” 

‘That'll be jolly!” said Archie. 


Archie reclaimed the family jewelry 
from its temporary home next morning. 
Then, feeling ripe for luncheon, he saun- 
tered back to the Cosmopolis. On enter- 
ing the lobby, he was surprised to see his 
More surprising still, Mr. 
Brewster seemed to be in jovial mood and 


| even tolerably pleased to see his son-in-law. 


‘“*Hullo-ullo:” said Archie. *‘I thought 
you were at Brookport.” 

‘I came up this morning, to meet a 
friend of mine, Professor Binstead. 

“Don’t think I know him—what?” 

“Very interesting man,” said Mr. 
Brewster, still with the same uncanny 
amiability. ‘He’s a dabbler in a good 
many things—science, phrenology, an- 


tiques. I asked him to bid for me at a 
sale yesterday. There was a little china 
figure——” 


Archie’s jaw fell. 

“*China figure?’” 

“Yes. The companion to one you may 
have noticed on my mantelpiece. I have 
been trying to get the pair of them for 
years. I should never have heard of this 
one if it had not been for that valet of 
mine, Parker. Very good of him to let me 
know of it, considering I had fired him. 
Ah, here is Binstead!’”’ He moved to greet 
the small middle-aged man-with the tor- 
toise-shell-rimmed spectacles who was 
bustling across the lobby. ‘‘ Well, Bin- 


‘| stead—so you got it?” 


“T suppose the price wasn’t particularly 
stiff?” 

“Twenty-three hundred.” 

“«Twenty-three hundred!’” Mr. Brew- 
ster seemed to reel in his tracks. ‘‘‘Twenty- 


| three hundred!” 


“You gave me carte blanche.” 

“Ves—but twenty-three hundred!” 

“Y could have got it for a few dollars, 
but unfortunately I was a little late, and, 
when I arrived, some young fool had bid 
it up to a thousand, and he stuck to me 
till I finally shook him off at twenty-three 
hundred— Why, this is the very man! 
Is he a friend of yours?” 

Archie coughed. 

“More a relation than a friend—what? 
Son-in-law, don’t you know.” 


Mr. Brewster’s amiability had vanjshe 
“What foolery have 
now?” he demanded. “Why the devi 
did you bid?” 

“We thought it would be 
fruity scheme. We talked it am te 
came to the conclusion that it was an egy 
wg to get hold of the rummy littl 
object, don’t you know, and surpri " 

“Who's ‘we??” 

“Lucille and I.” 

“But how did you hear of it at all>” 

“Parker, the valet chappie, you know, 
wrote me a letter about it.” 

“Parker! Didn’t he tell you that he 
had told me the figure was to be sold?” 

“Absolutely not!” A sudden suspicion 
came to Archie. He was normally ; 
guileless young man, but even to him the 
extreme fishiness of the part played by 
Herbert Parker had became apparent. 
“T say, you know, it looks to me as ii 
friend Parker had been having us all on 
a bit—what? I mean to say it was jolly 
old Herb who tipped your son off—Bill 
you know—to go and bid for the thing.” 

Bill!’ Was Bill there?” 

“Absolutely in person! We were bid: 
ding against each other like the dicken 
till we managed to get together and ge 
acquainted, And then this bird—thi 
gentleman— sailed in and started to sli 
it across us.” 

Professor Binstead chuckled—the ca 
free chuckle of a man who sees all thos 
around him smitten in the pocket whi 
he himself remains untouched. 

““A very ingenious rogue, this Parke 
of yours, Brewster. His method seems tf 
have been simple but masterly. I hav 
no doubt that either he or a confederaif 
obtained the figure and placed it with th 
auctioneer, and then he insured a goo 
price for it by getting us all to bid again 
each other—very ingenious!” 

Mr. Brewster struggled with his fee 
ings. Then he seemed to overcome then 
and to force himself to look on the bright 
side. 

‘Well, anyway,” he said, “I’ve got ti 
pair of figures, and that’s what I wante 
Is that it in that parcel?” 

“This is it. I wouldn’t trust an 4 
press company to deliver it. Suppos 
we go up to your room and see how t 
two look side by side.” 

They crossed the lobby to the elevatoy 
The cloud was still on Mr. Brews 
brow as they stepped out and made 
way to his suite. Like most menm 
have risen from poverty to weal 
their own exertions, he objected to partis iia 
with his money unnecessarily. 

Mr. Brewster unlocked the doom 
crossed the room. ‘Then, suddenljg 
halted, stared, and stared 
sprang to the bell and pressed. it, 
stood gurgling wordlessly. 

“Anything wrong, old bean? Se 
Archie solicitously. 

“Wrong!’? ‘Wrong!’ 

“The figure!” 

The had manifested# 
self silently in answer to the bell. 

“Simmons ”—Mr. Brewster tum 
him wildly—‘‘has anyone been 


suite since. I went away?’ 


It’s gone!” 
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Invitation to 
Talking Machine 
Man:facturers 


We are informed that 
the representatives of 
one or more talking 
machine manufacturers 
have stated, on several 
occasions, that they are 
able to distinguish be- 
tween a singer’s voice, 
or instrumentalist’s per- 
}| formance, and the New 
Edison’s Re-Cre ation 
of such voice or perform- 
ance. 


We hereby invite respon- 
| sible representatives of 
‘| any reputable talking 
|| machine manufacturer 
fj to permit themselves to 
)| be blindfolded, and to 
| listen to such a compari- 
son, in the presence of 
}| judges of their own 
choosing, indicating to 
the judges when they 
think they are listening 
to the artist and when to 
| the New Edison Phono- 
) graph. There is only one 
condition attached, and 
that is—that the repre- 
sentatives of the talking 
machine company, and 
the judges selected by 
/| them shall sign a written 
{| statement, setting forth, 
| in full detail, the results 
|| of the test. 


The test will be made with 
an Official Laboratory 
}| Model, taken from stock, 
| such as can be bought in 
| any Edison dealer’s store. 


| THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 


\ 
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Mr. Edison Proves it 
to Los Angeles 


1,500 music-lovers cannot tell the difference between 
living voice and its Re-CrREATION by the New Edison 


OME people, who read this account of Mr, 

Edison’s Tone-Test in Los Angeles, are 
going to say that the New Kdison couldn’t 
bafile them. 

The test was given on the evening of Jan- 
uary 26, 1920, in Trinity Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, Cal. The photograph, which is re- 
produced here, was taken about 9 o’clock of 
that evening. 

Marie Morrisey, a distinguished contralto, 
sang several selections in direct comparison 
with the New Edison’s Re-Crearion of her 
voice. Only by watching her lips, could the 
audience tell when she was singing and when 
the New Edison was Re-Crearine her voice, 

Then came the ‘‘dark-scene”’ test in which 
the saudience had to depend on ear alone. 
While Miss Morrisey was singing, the lights 
went out. Densest black swallowed stage, 
singer and phonograph, 

Miss Morrisey’s rich contralto continued to 
fill the auditorium. Then the lights flashed on 
again, The audience gasped—rubbed its eyes, 

Miss Morrisey had left the stage. Only the 
phonograph was standing there. While the 
lights were out, the New Edison had taken 
up her song, and no one in the audience had 
detected the substitution. 

The Los Angeles newspapers of the follow- 
ing day, January 27th, said in partas follows: 

“It was impossible to discern the change 
from the voice to the New Edison,” 

—Los Angeles Record. 

“Only by watching the lips of the singer 
was it possible to determine when Miss 
Morrisey was singing and when the machine 
alone was producing the sound.”’ 

.—Los Angeles Express. 

**The object of the tone-test—to prove the 
fidelity of the New Edison in Rer-Crearine 
the human voice—was a success.’ 

—Los Angeles Times. 


The NEW EDISON 
“She Phonograph with a Soul” ag 


From actual photograph taken January 26, 1920, at Trinity Auditorium, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Shows Miss Marie Morrisey comparing her voice with its Re-Creation by New Edison; 
1,500 were in audience that listened, None could distinguish one voice from the other. 


This Los Angeles Tone-Test is not an 
isolated example. Approximately 4,000 simi- 
lar tests have been given before 3,500,000 
people in the United States and Canada. 
Representative newspapers have reported that 
these 4,000 tests were unqualified successes 
for the New Edison, 

We do not believe there is any one who can 
listen, under proper test conditions, to a 
singer’s voice (or instrumentalist’s perform- 
ance) in comparison with the New Edison’s 
Re-Creation of such voice (or performance), 
and tell, with certainty, when he is listening 
to the singer (or instrumentalist) and when to 
the New Edison. - 

We hereby assert, upon full information and 
belief, that the New Edison is positively the 
only phonograph (or talking machine) that is 
capable of sustaining this test. 


Stabilized Prices 


The selling price of the New Edison has been 
increased less than 15% since 1914—and a part 
of this increase is War Tax. Mr. Edison ab- 
sorbed the greater portion of the increased 
cost of manufacture, which has occurred since 
the beginning of the European War, and, as 
a result, our profits were reduced to a very 
narrow margin. Mr, Edison was determined 
to keep the New Edison within the reach of 
every home and was willing to make sacrifices, 
which the average manufacturer would not 
have made. Owing to the exacting stand- 
ards of workmanship and material at ‘the 
Edison Laboratories and.the continued scar- 
city of the required quality of both, it may 
be necessary to increase our prices during 
the present year. However, we shall make 
every effort to avoid this action. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine, 
Orange, N. J. 
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Appreciates the 
absence of noisy 
leather heels 
around the house. 


Cat’s Paw Heels leave 


no marks on polished 
floors. 


There are no holes 
to track mud or dirt. 


CUSHION : And last but not least 


1¢Foster Friction Plug 
‘prevents slipping 


And makes them wear longer than 
the ordinary kind, 

Insist them—black, white or 
and children— 
all dealers. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the 
Foster Friction Plug which prevents 
slipping. 


_ false teeth, old and broken Desiring to secure patent should 
Mail to Cleveland jewelry, diamonds,watches, INVENTORS write for our book, How To Get 
magneto points, old gold, silver, platinum in any shape : Your Patent.” Send model or 
oramount. Highest prices paid. Cash by return mail. sketch of invention for opinion of patenta>‘c aature. 
Goods returned in 10 days if you're not satisfied. RANDOLPH & CO. 

Dept. 33 - - - Washington, D. C. 


Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 224 Lennox Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 


lor Everyday-A fi 
Long-lived Sock 


Iron Clad No. 398 has been made for the man who buys so wisely 
that he is always well-dressed even though he spends a relatively 
small amount of money on his clothes. He is the man who thought- 
fully considers appearance, durability and price before he makes a 
purchase, 

This sock, with its permanent lustre finish and its snugly fitting 
foot and ankle, is neat and attractive. 

Its durability is assured by the four-ply reinforcement in heel and 
toe in addition to three-ply reinforcement in the whole sole and 
high splice of heel. : 

At eighty-five cents per pair (east of the Rockies) it is a rea! 
economy. 


us, 
enclosing remittance and stating size and color. Colors— 
black, dark gray, white, palm beach, navy and cordovan 
brown. Sizes 9 to 11 1-2. Your a will receive prompt 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 


210 Vine Street St. Joseph, Mich. 


Sp 
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“No, sir.” 
“Nobody?” 
“Nobody except your valet. sj 

ker. He said he had come to fetch bi 
things away. I supposed he had come from 
you, sir, with instructions.” 

“Get out!” 

Professor Binstead had unwra . 
parcel and had placed Pongo on ada 
There was a weighty silence. Archie 
picked up the little china figure and bal. 
anced it on the palm of his hand, [It 
was a small thing, he reflected phil. 
sophically, but it had made quite a stir in 
the world. 

Mr. Brewster fermented for a while 
without speaking. 

“So,” he said at last, in a voice tremb. 
ling with self-pity, “I have been to all 
this trouble——” 

“And expense,” put in Professor Bin- 
stead gently. 

“Merely to buy back something which 
had been stolen from me. And, owing to 
your damned officiousness,” he cried, 
turning on Archie, “I have had to pay 
twenty-three hundred dollars for it! ] 
don’t know why they make such a fuss 
about Job. Job never had anything 
like you around.” 

“Of course,” argued Archie, “he had 
one or two boils.” 

“‘Boils!? What are boilsa——” 

“Dashed sorry,” murmured Archie. 
“Acted for the best. Meant well. And 
all that sort of rot.” 

Professor Binstead’s mind seemed o- 
cupied, to the exclusion of all other as 
pects of the affair, with the ingenuity of 
the absent Parker. 

“A cunning scheme,” he said; “a very 
cunning scheme: This man Parker must 
have a brain of no low order. I should 
like to feel his bumps.” 

“T should like to give him some:” said 
the stricken Mr. Brewster. He breathed 
a deep breath. “Oh, well,” he said, 
“situated as I am, with a crook valet 
and an imbecile son-in-law. I suppose | 
ought to be thankful that I've still got my 
own property, even if I have had to pay 
twenty-three hundred dollars for the 
privilege of keeping it.” He rounded a 
Archie, who was in a reverie. The thought 
of the unfortunate Bill had just crossel 
Archie’s mind. It would be many moons, 
many weary moons, before Mr. Brewstét 
would be in a suitable mood to listensyt- 
pathetically to the story of Love’s young 
dream. “Give me that figure!” ; 

Archie continued to toy absently wit 
Pongo. He was wondering now how 
to break this sad occurrence to Lucille. I 
would be a disappointment for the poor git 

“‘Give me that figure!” 

Archie started violently. There was# 
instant in which Pongo seemed to hang 
suspended, like Mohammed's coffin, be 
tween heaven and earth; then the ee qi 
gravity asserted itself. Pongo fell w 
sharp crack and disintegrated. 

“Well,” said Professor Binstead chet 
fully, breaking the grim silence, iy 
will give me your check, Brewster, I thu 
I will be going. Two thousand r 
dred dollars. Make it open, if you 
and then I can run round the vee 
cash it before lunch. That will be cap! 


The next escapade of Archie in Americ 


will appear in September 
oemopolitan. 
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FULFILL A NOBLE OBLIGATION IN 
ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 


We who were not called to the colors must ‘‘nobly 
acquit the noble claim”’ laid upon us by the men who 


died for Liberty. 


A cenotaph erected to those of imperishable memory 
should be of everlasting ROCK OF AGES GRANITE. 


With a superb indifference alike to time and storm, the 
memorial here pictured would stand in your commu- 
nity,a reminder to countless men and women to come. 


ROCK OF AGES GRANITE is of a light gray tone, 
agreeable and impressive both in the crowded city 
square, the open park meadow or the cemetery. 


A certificate of genuineness is furnished by the dealer. 
A booklet will be sent you on request. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Quarriers of Quarries at 


Barre, Vermont, 


Rock of Ages the Granite 
Granite Center of the 
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Dept. D. 
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The Sound Mind DP 
he. (Continued from page 46) 
Man—his strength. He radiated power. 
“Ye shall receive power from on high” | 
were among last | 
: wer from on hig ey received. | 
“his i both Testaments, that word | 
ble. “power” throbs like a drum-beat. ‘‘God | 
= hath not given us the ager of fear,” St. 
to Timothy, ‘‘but of power, 
Fa re love, and of a sound mind.” Power. | 
 jove,and a sound mind are surely what the | 
individual was intended to reflect—not 
shile weakness or sickliness or limitation. 
II 
soe Axp I suppose that when St. Paul spoke | 
Bin- @ of these endowments, he meant more than | 
that they had helped in general to make him | 
hich agoodman. He referred, I presume, to his 
d came specially under the heading of mora 
ra ol He included, let us say, such | 
TB incidents as the shaking-off of the viper 
fuss that had fastened on his arm at Malta, 
thing suflering no injury from the poisoned 
fangs; or his ability to see the angel that 
had stood by him in the storm at sea and) 
assured him that the ship would come to, 
land; or his sight of the telepathic vision | 
rchie, of the man of Macedonia begging him: to| 
And @ come over and Felp Europe; or his healing 
the damsel possessed with a spirit of divina- 
doc: tion; or his raising Eutychus to life again; 
» ag orany other of the signs of extraordinary 
ity of powers to which he refers in his letters. 
The point is this: The demonstration of 
very @ ¢Straordinary powers was looked upon as 
pa an accepted thing in early Christian his- 
should @ tory. The compilers of the Scriptural 
chronicles, who may be credited with 
common sense, do not exhibit amazement 
eathed #0 their own at the incidents they record. 
said,» They may have been unable to account for | 
valet the universe in terms of law, but they did it | 
pose | in those of almightiness. Though without | 
vot my Ur facility in coordination, they probably | 
to pay tad more knowledge. A great deal of that | 
vr them Knowledge was what we should classify as | | 
ded ong Psychic. They did not classify it so, be- | 
hought™ cause they did not classify at all. A clair- | 
crossti™ Yoyant faculty seems to have been much | 
“ore common among them than among 
rewster Ourselves. | 
From the epoch when the first great 
; yous “ppears above the horizon of time, we sec 
this psychic gift as the possession not only 
ly wie © individuals here and there but of whole 
ow bet SOups and communities. Abraham, Ha- | 
lle. IM St, Lot, and apparently all those who sur- | 
oorgilj™ ‘unded them were able to see beyond the 
material wall and converse with heavenly | 
was agg ‘Sitants. Jacob could do the same. | 
to hang The spirituality of Moses was such that | 
fin, be! through him the whole nation could trans- | 
force @ tend the limitations of the senses, to be led | 
with of cloud. The father and 
€f of Samson had a similar facility: 
1 chet Jeshua, Elisha, and Elijah had it, too. 
powers, one great instance is 1 
, “ry familiar. | 
ree hu! mi a therefore send and gather unto 
you all Israel unto Mount Carmel, the 


prophets of 
and the pro 


four hundred and fifty, | 
Prophets of the groves four hun- 

“red. which eat at Jezebel’s table. . 

them thereiore give us two bullocks; 

choose one bullock for them- 

“eves and cut it in pieces, and lay it on the 
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wood, and put no fire under: and I will 
dress the other bullock and lay it on wood, 
and put no fire under. And call ye on the 
name of your gods, and I will call on the 
name of the Lord. And the god that 
answereth by fire, let him be God. . . . 

“And they cried aloud, and cut them- 
selves, after their manner, with knives and 
lancets, till the blood gushed out upon 
them. ... And there was neither voice, 
nor any to answer, nor any that regarded. 

“And Elijah said unto all the people, 
‘Come near unto me.’ And all the people 
came near unto him; and he repaired the 
altar of the Lord that was broken down. 
. . . And he put the wood in order, and 
cut the bullock in pieces, and laid it on the 
wood, and said, ‘Fill four barrels with 
water and pour it on the burnt sacrifice, 
and on the wood.’ And .. . Elijah the 
prophet came near and said, ‘Lord God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Isracl, let it be 
known this day that thou art Cod in Israel, 
and that I am thy servant.’... 

“Then the fire of the Lord fell, and con- 
sumed the burnt sacrifice, and the wood 
and the stones and the dust, and licked up 
the water that was in the trench. And 
when all the people saw it, they fel! on their 
faces, and they said, ‘The Lord, he is the 
God; the Lord, he is the God.’” 

The same prophet’s transcending the 
common experience of death is one of the 
most remarkable occurrences ever de- 
scribed by pen. 

‘“And it came to pass when the Lord 
would take up Elijah by a whirlwind into 
heaven that Elijah went with Elisha. .. . 
And ... Flijah said unto Elisha, ‘Ask 
what I shall do for thee, before I be taken 
away from thee.’ And Elisha said, ‘I pray 
thee let a double portion of thy spirit be 
upon me.’ And he said: ‘Thou hast asked 
a hard thing. Nevertheless, if thou see me 
when I am taken from thee, it shall be so 
unto thee; but if not, it shall not be so.’ 
And it came to pass, as they still went on 
and talked, that, behold, there appeared a 
chariot of fire and horses of fire, and parted 
them both asunder; and Elijah went up by 
a whirlwind into heaven. And Elisha saw 
it, and he cried, ‘ My father, my father, the 
chariot of Israel, and the horsemen there- 
“And the sons of the prophets which were 
to view at Jericho... said unto him: 
‘Behold, now, there be with thy servants 
fifty strong men. Let them go, we pray 
thee, and seek thy master, lest perad- 
venture the Spirit of the Lord hath taken 
him up and cast him upon some mountain, 
or into some valley.’ And he said, ‘Ye 
shall not send.’ And when they urged 
him till he was ashamed, he said, ‘Send.’ 
They sent therefore fifty men; and they 
sought three days, but found him not.” 

Now, while these examples may not be 
of gifts we should class as psychic, they 
are instances of power. If the Old 
Testament is to be taken seriously, man 
was once in control of universal law be- 
yond the point at which he stands to-day. 
Of the laws of mechanics, he knew less; of 
those which govern life and its higher 
elements, he knew more. But, as I have 


stated in preceding papers, what was once 
a law is still a law, and if things were ever 
done, they can be done again. 

The question naturally arises here as to 
whether the Old Testament is to be taken 
seriously or not. If it is not, then its mass 
of evidence as to unusual powers once in 


the possession of man is worthless. But 
my appeal in the present series of articles 
is to those who believe the Old Testament 
tobe the inspired word of truth. If that is so, 
how are these declarations of power, love, 
and the sound mind to be treated? Are 
they to be flatly denied, or deprived of 
substance by being explained away, or 
taken as historic? Either man had these 
powers or he had not. If he had not, 
shut the Old Testament and banish it 
from the churches. But if he had, why 
not seek to recover them? 

It is at this last point that I venture 
once more to emphasize my plea. Since 
opposition to experiment with the laws of 
life comes chiefly from members of the 
Christian bodies, I cannot help asking how 
they reconcile this veto with the free 
exercise of psychic and other gifts on the 
part of those whom they hold up to us as 
examples. If the Moses or Joshua or Peter 
or Paul of two and three thousand years 
ago could see beyond the material veil and 
tell us what they saw, why cannot the 
Moses or Joshua or Peter or Paul of the 
twentieth century do the same? Has it 
not become a matter of life and death to 
the whole Christian system that it should 
demonstrate its possession of power and 
love and the sound mind by deeds rather 
than by declarations? 

I do not forget that I have several times 
conceded that, in the investigations for 
which I plead, there are the strains of folly, 
fraud, and danger. But these cannot, in 
fairness, outweigh all other considerations. 
While it is well to be cautious, one can be 
cautious overmuch. There is a type of 
Christian who is so impressed by the dan- 
ger of danger that he has no longer the 
sound mind but the tainted. Fear is the 
banner under which he marches and the 
gospel he would preach 

It is to this exaggeration of perils that 
Henry Talbot refers when he says: 

“The word ‘endeavor’ expresses that 
quality of striving which the human race is 
apt to associate with spiritual progress. It 
suggests exertion, and contention with an 
obstructing force. I have already ex- 
plained that evil is not a force, and that the 
natural course of divine passion is toward 
improvement and _ ultimate perfection. 
The striving, exertion, or contention, 
therefore, is of an imaginary nature, since 
our enemy, evil, is a distortion of good, 
and of no intrinsic maliciousness. You 
are in reality confronted by nothing more 
substantial than the bogy-men and noctur- 
nal bears of childhood. It is this darkness 
of your minds which makes you fancy 
strange lurking things where none exist.” 

“Strange lurking things where none 
exist” have been lifted like scarecrows all 
round this inquiry. The press has united 
with the pulpit to convince us of a wave of 
nervous prostration and dementia sweeping 
the country as a result of the ouija-board 
Worthy people, not yet delivered from an 
atavistic strain of devil-worship, shrink 
from a planchette as if the toy had it in its 
power to hurt them. Whether God has 
given them the spirit of fear or not, they 
have got that spirit from some source, and 
it is this superstition which, in the name 
of orthodoxy, would say “No” to the 
advancing mind. If I plead for tolerance, 
I also plead for courage. But to plead for 
courage takes courage in itself when the 
petition must be made to a Church and a 
world which deny us the privilege of 
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demonstrating, here and now, that men 
and women are immortal. 


_ Ir will be objected that none of the 
instances I have cited from cither the Old 
Testament or the New in any of my 
articles are those in which one who fe- 
mained on this plane made an attempt to 
communicate with ohe who had proceeded 
to the next. The single instance that could 
be given is that of the Witch of Endor 
calling up Samuel for Saul, on which ] lay 
no stress for the reason that the associa- 
tions are sinister. From the account of the 
incident as given in the First Book of Sam- 
uel, two facts appear—the one that the 
orthodox were as much obsessed by the 
spirit of fear in those days as in this; and 
that whether Samuel actually spoke to 
Saul or not, Saul believed that the com- 
munication had been established. Apart 
from this occurrence, there is not, as far as 
I remember, in either of the Testaments 
an instance of what we call a living man 
endeavoring to get communication with 
what we call a dead man. 

And for a very good reason. Through 
all the centuries covered by the Old Testa- 
ment, no real concept of immortality had 
ever been unfolded. It was guessed at; it 
was hinted at. Now and tren it is implied 
without words; now and then some 
prophet or psalmist of great soul is capa- 
ble of an outburst on the theme which is 
almost an act of faith. And yet the fact 
remains that the Hebrew of the old dispen- 
sation was without a distinct belief in con- 
tinuity of existence. The Sadducees were 
materialists as a school, believing in 
neither angel, devil, nor resurrection. The 
Pharisees, who believed in all three, had 
no more authority than their rivals, and 
were no more orthodox. As a matter of 
fact, the power of entertaining the mere 
idea of immortality was probably a ques- 
tion of race-development. 

And about the time of Augustus, the 
Roman emperor, the race had developed 
to the point at which the demonstration 
could! be made. The value of what the 
Nazarene Master did was not in teaching 
but in act. He was not content to tell his 
disciples that death had no real dominion 
over man; he showed them that it was 
even so. On that morning when the first 
tremor of returning life ran through the 
still, cold form in the tomb of Joseph, the 
whole human race had worked up to its 
utmost present reach. ; 

Christians in general speak as if race 
development was arrested there; but in al 
advance the pioneer gocs ahead to a point 
where he waits till his followers catch up 
with him. Very slowly, and more or les 
unconsciously, throughout the twenty 
intervening centuries, it is what we have 
been doing. Race-development has been 
continuous whether or not Church-develop- 
ment has kept pace with it. We are not 
abreast of the Master yet; but we have 
reached a stage in the onpush at which we 
can reason with ourselves and say, 2 
death is no more than what he showed tt 
to be, then certain results must follow. 
Those results we deduce in our practical 
twentieth century, perhaps not W ant 
spiritual, but nevertheless common-sens 


way. 
If death is no more than what he shows 
it to be, we argue, then our dead, as 
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TEP onto Saxon’s low-hung running boards. Notice 


their extra width. Ease and comfort in entering and 
J leaving the car. But still more important, note their 


( Duplex construction—not merely attached to the chassis, 


CN&I nee 7; ing but built of steel as an integral part of the frame. Thus, 


Saxon’s running boards add strength, rigidity and road- 


“ASSUYES double stren seth resistance to the Saxon 
is established principle of Duplex engineering has pro- 
an d UXU ry is es ‘ 


- duced car at least two years ahead of present standards. 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Lack of High School training bars you from a 
successful business career. This simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
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have called them, are not dead at all. 
But if they are living, they are living with 
the same kind of life as he. If he declared 
that he could be, and would be, with us 
alway, even unto the end of the world, 
some similar possibility—even if not the 
very same—must attach to them. 

From the thought of propinquity we go 
on to that of communication; and here, I 
venture to think, is a concept which only 
race-development could have enabled us 
to hold. The hope of intercourse with 
those who have gone on could not be 
otherwise than modern. The demonstra- 
tion of Jesus had been accepted, but not 
assimilated. Assimilation has been slow, 
and is not even now complete. But it has 
progressed to a point, I humbly suggest, 
at which the belief in a kind of life doomed 
forever to be dumb seems senseless. In 
the blind surging upward of the human 
race, we have come to a stage where those 
in whom divine passion is most alert find 
the sluggish acceptance of the suffering of 
bereavement to which we have so long 
submitted unintelligent and brutish. There 
must be a means by which the living can 
reach the living and exchange help and love. 
If there is such a means, it is our place 
to find it. 

Somewhat along this line, hundreds of 
thousands are reasoning to-day, confident 
in that spirit of power and love and a 
sound mind which has taken the place of 
that of fear. Of fear, they will have none. 
Better rashness and mistake than coward- 
ice and lack of enterprise. Page after 
page of their sacred book tells them of 
amazing deeds wrought by men without a 
tithe of present-day advantages. As read 
to them in church, these chronicles seem 
always to go with the tacit injunction not 
to emulate such spiritual mastery in the 
twentieth century. But the sacred books 
are beginning to be read otherwise than as 
in church; and with that emancipation of 
use comes a larger liberty of inspiration. 
If these things were ever done, is the cry, 
they can be done again; and it is for us to 
make the test. The Master declared that, 
in the right conditions, we should perform 
works greater than his own. Hitherto, we 
have not tried so much as to equal him. 
But the present age must begin that task, 
taking all the wonders of the Scriptures as 
possibilities of universal law, and stopping 
short of no sanctified ambition. 


IV 


So I return to that secret as to which I 
said a word in concluding my last paper— 


ithe force beyond moral goodness which 


they must have understood who actually 
raised the dead. If Elisha and Peter and 
Paul could do this thing, why cannot the 
religious leader of to-day? 

I have said that, for this task, moral 
goodness is not enough. But if moral 
goodness is not enough, power in itself is 
not enough. All the power in the world 
is of little use to the man who will not use 
it. The mightiest of levers may be in the 
strongest of hands; but if it lies there to 
no conscious purpose, nothing is ever 
moved. Furthermore, if the hand is 
schooled to helplessness on the ground that 
the use of the lever is presumptuous, that 
hand must of necessity grow nerveless. 
Steam was as potent before the days of 
Watts, and electricity before the days of 


Edison, as either of them was afterward; 
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and yet, with no mind to e 
their forces were offered toe 
vain. So with the human being. He j ' 
reservoir of potentialities which it is hi 
first instinct to deny. “Thou canst not 
is the prohibition from without: “T cane” 
the inhibition from within. Both inhi 
tion and prohibition must be overrakt 
before man is the free agent God gave hi 
the power to become. . 
_So there is the clue to Our spineless 
civilization, our spineless Christianity, oy: 
impotent race of men. A man is foreye 
the shuttlecock between inhibition, on the 
one side, and prohibition, on the other, ti 
he becomes a weakling. Once begin to le 
power go, and it will ebb till it js gone 
Only a mighty, patient, long-continued 
effort will then ever get it back again, 

Such an effort is to-day in its incipient 
stages; but all the forces of prohibition are 
springing up to put an end to it. Thos 
who themselves have renounced the 
demonstration of Peter and Paul ang 
Elisha would keep others from attempting 
it. And yet, if there is truth in the Ney 
Testament, the spiritually advanced Chris 
tian could to-day be healing the sick and 
raising the dead, provided that he hada 
mind to do it. In this last clause lies the 
secret. It is a matter of intention; it is 
one of using the lever the Master declared 
to be in Christian hands. To our inability 
there is no other root than the lack of the 
consciousness of power. 

That lack of the consciousness of power 
is an inhibition which quickly passes into 
prohibition, the most subtle and dangerous 
of all tyrannies. Progress was never mate 
by peoples kept down under laws o 
repression. Where there is no liberty todo 
wrong, there is no value in doing right; 
and where there is no value in doing right, 
you will find but a barren fig tree. It may 
look like a very good fig tree, and may be 
covered with green leaves; but it wil 
yield no fruit, and there will be a curse a 
it. Men must be left to work out ther 
own salvation at the peril of mistake, 
you produce an emasculated race. 

The strong peoples are the daring one; 
and to be daring © run one’s risks 
And yet to run on: s means making 
possible discovery. 1: Columbus had neve 
put out to sea, he would not have founds 
new continent. He could never have pul 
out to sea if he had not built his ships; an 
he could never have built his ships if) 
had not collected his materials. The sear 
for the lost or unknown laws of life is ther 
at the stage of collecting the materia. | 
is avowedly the day of small things; but 
small demonstrations are not to be allowe 
we shall never progress to greater onés. 

The sound mind must be forever on 0 
track of the new, the undiscovered. 
man’s advance has been made through taki 
the odds and ends ef unexplained forces i 
sees within himself and following where #4 
may lead him. ‘His faculties,” according 
Emerson, “refer to natures out of himas 
predict the world he is to inhabit, as 
fins of a fish foreshadow that water em 
and the wings of an eagle in the eg Mt 
suppose air.” So, to-day, the eaget ” 
inquiring find powers in themselves 
“predict the world they are to inhabi 
and which it is their impulse to explore. 

Even in days when inhibition and pf 
hibition are supreme, it seems reasona” 
that the sound mind should not be cem™ 
its opportunity. 
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EVERSHARP 1s made in every ap- 
propriate style for everybody and writes 
every style of handwriting with equal 
facility. Its compact barrel is balanced 
Sor easy writing. Its rifled tip holds a 
lead point that is always sharp and never 
sharpened. Into its making has gone a 
combination of invention and art that 
makes Eversharp the most efficient and 
attrac:tve of pencils. Eversharp carrtes 
IS inches of lead which writes 250,000 
words at I 0,000 per penny. Make sure 
vou get Eversharp—the name ts on the 
pencil. Prices, $1 and upward. Dealers 
everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Rep- 
resentatives: Bert M. Morris Co., 444 Market St., San Fran- 
sco. Canadian Representatives: Rowland G Campbell, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Can; Consolidated Optical Co., Toronto, Can. 


EVERSHARP 


Companion of the Tempoint Pen 
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Cosmopolitan for August, 1929 


Are you obliged to run your business 
the way we run ours? 


Most manufacturers buy their raw materials — steel, lumber, wool, 
copper, leather, cotton, rubber, wheat—-only as they want them, 
and in accordance with the quantity of product they wish their 
plants to turn out. 


With us, it is different. 


Our raw material (live stock) comes to us, whether or no, in 
quantities over which we have no control. 


At times we may require lots of live stock, but we can’t go out and 
get it. We must sit and wait for the animals to come to us. 


At other times we would from choice buy only a nominal suppiy 
of animals. However, we have to do our part to absorb all that 
is offered, or the stock raiser feels disaster. His stock can’t wait 
long —it must be shipped when ready for market. 


We have to move a large part of the manufactured product 
within two weeks-——have it in the hands of our customers — 
because chilled products are so perishable. 


The amazing feature is that Swift & Company is,able to work 
under this trade disadvantage, unlike any other industry, and do 
a successful business on a narrower margin of profit on sales 
than any other industry requires. 


Last year it averaged 1-4 of a cent per pound on all products 
from all sources, or less than two cents per dollar of sales. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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IVE STYLES- INCREASED EFFICIED 
A DETERMINING INFLUENCE AMONG MOI( CARS 


| 
THERES A TOUCH OF TOMORROW IN ALL COLE DOES TODAY | 
Sport sedan, 
A 
/ 
| COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS,U.S.A. 
Creators of Advanced ~Molor Cars 
| 


TALC 


ontee 


EMORIES of Riviera 

sunshine—brought 

you in sun-bathed roses, jas- 

mine, orange blossoms. Mem- 

_ories of mystic India, prisoned in sandal- 

wood and vetivert. Of staid English gardens, 

sweet with lavender. Of far-off Pacific Isles 
yellow with ylang-ylang flowers. 

The mingled sweetness of twenty-six such 
memory-scents as these, from the whole 
world’s gardens, making Talc Jonteel a loved 
favorite with women of taste everywhere. 


Get a box today. Sold exclusively by 


The Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain. 8,000 progressive retail drug 
stores united into one world-wide service- 
giving organization. 


THE JONTEEL BEAUTY 
REQUISITES 
Face Powder Jontee!. Soft, 
fine. oure, adherent—a real beauty 
powder, blending naturally into 
the skin. Flesh, white and bru- 
nette shades. In boxes or com- 
pacts, 50c 


Combination Cream Jonteel. 
A facial cream that is different. 
Neither greasy nor greaseless. 
cream for all beauty uses. To 
whiten, soften, heal theskin. To 
improve the complexion. Ideal 
to use before powderinz, 


Cold Cre'm Jonteel, a de- 
lightfulcleansingcream, 50c 


Odor Jonteel. The Costly 
New Odor of 26 flowers. In tall, 
handsome bottles, for the toilet. 
Cool and refreshing, $1.50 


Odor Jonteel 


R Jonteel, So natural, so 
life-like. In a range of shades 
that blend perfectly with all 


y complexions. Light, medium 
o | or dark, 50c 


Lip Stick Jonteel, 25¢ 
Eyebrow Pencil Jonteel, 25c 


Manicure Set Jonteel. Four 
Jonteel manicure necessities— 
Cuticle Solvent, Polish, Nail 
Bleach and Cuticle Cream. Set 
includes steel file, emery boards, 
orange sticks and absorbent 
cotton, $1.50 


So p Jonteel. A fine toilet soap 
that imparts to the skin the deli- 
cate fragrance of Jonteel, 25c 


In Canada, Jonteel prices are slightly highcr 


“Rrfumed with the Costly New Odor of 26 Flowers 
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